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CHAPTEE I. 

THE MEG ABIC SCHOOL : EUCLID. 

" Several philosophers," says Cicero, " drew from 
the conversations of Socrates very different results ; 
and, according as each adopted views which har- 
monized with his own, they in their turn became 
heads of philosophical schools all (Jittering amongst 
each other." It is one of the peculiarities of a 
philosophical Method, to adapt itself indiscrimi- 
nately to all sorts of systems. A scientific Method 
is confined to one: if various and opposing- systems 
spring from it, they spring from an erroneous or 
imperfect application of it. 

On the Socratic Method various and opposing 
systems were elaborated, all of which were equally 
legitimate, though not equally plausible. On the 
Method of Descartes, the systems of Spinoza, Male- 
bmncbe, Leibnitz, Locke, and Hume, were equally 
legitimate. But on the Method of Bacon only one 
tendency is legitimate ; only one result can be ob- 
tained — that, namely, of the reduction of many 
phenomena to one law. 

We must not be surprised therefore to find many 
contradictory systems claiming parentage with So- 
crates. But we must be on our guard against sup- 
posing, as is usually done, that this adaptation to 



various systems is a proof of the excellence of the 
Socratic Method. It is only a proof of its vague* 
ness. It may be accepted as a sign of the great 
influence exercised upon succeeding philosophers ; 
it is no sign that the influence was in the right 
direction ; rather the contrary. 

As we said, Socrates had no school ; he taught 
no system. He exhibited a Method ; and this 
Method his hearers severally applied. Around him 
were men of various ages, various temperaments, 
and various opinions. He discoursed with each 
npon his own subject. With Xenophon on Politics ; 
with Theages or Theetetus on science ; with An- 
tisthenea on morals ; with Ion on poetry ; and so 
forth. Some were convinced by him ; others 
merely refitted. The difference between the two is 
great. Of those who were convinced were formed 
the so-called Socratic Schools; those who were 
only refuted, became his enemies. But of the 
former some were naturally only more or less con- 
vinced ; that is, were willing to adopt his opinions 
on some subjects, but remained stubborn on others. 
These are the imperfect Socialists. Amongst the 
•latter was Euclid of Megara. 

Euclid, who must not be confounded with the 
great Mathematician, was bom at Megara ; date 
unknown. He had early imbibed a great love of 
philosophy, and had diligently studied the writings 
of Parmenides and the other Eleatics. From Zeno 
he acquired great facility in dialectics ; and this 
continued to be his chief excellence, even after his 
acquaintance with Socrates, who reproved him for 
it as sophistical. 

His delight in listening to Socrates was so great 
that he frequently exposed his life to do so. A 
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decree was passed, in consequence of the enmity 
existing between Athens and Megara, that any 
inhabitant of Megara found in Athens should forfeit 
Bis life ; Euclid, however, braved the penalty. He 
frequently came to Athens at night, disguised as a 
female. The distance was twenty miles. At the 
end of his journey he was recompensed by the 
fascinating conversation of Socrates ; and he re- 
turned to meditate on the results of their argu- 
ments. 

Bmcker's supposition that a rupture was caused 
between them in consequence of Socrates having 
reproved Euclid's disputatious tendency, is wholly 
without foundation, and seems contradicted by the 
notorious feet that, on the death of Socrates, Flato 
and the majority of the disciples retired to Megara, 
in fear of some popular outbreak of the Athenians, 
who were in a state of rage against all the philoso- 
pher's friends. Euclid received them well. Bound 
by the same ties of friendship towards the illustrious 
martyr, and sharing some of his opinions, the 
Socratiats made some stay in Megara. Differences, 
however, arose; as they will amongst , 'all com 
munities of the kind. Flato, and some others re- 
turned to Athens as soon as the state of. the public 
mind admitted their doing so with safety. The ■ 
rest remained with Euclid. 

" The character of the Megaric doctrine, so far 
as it is possible to fix it in the defective state of our 
information, may be briefly given as the Eleatie 
view enlarged by the Socratic conviction of the 
moral obligation, and the laws of scientific 
thought." • 

We confess our inability to comprehend this. In 
• ' Bitter/ 
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Euclid we have no hint of " moral obligation ;" in 
Socrates we are unaware of the " laws of scientific 
thought." If by the former, Bitter means that. 
Euclid gave an Ethical and Socratic meaning to 
- the Eleatic doctrine, be is correct ; if by the latter 
he means that Euclid adopted the Socratic Method 
of Induction and Definitions, he is hopelessly 
wrong ; and, if he does not mean that by " laws of 
scientific thought " we are at a loss to understand 
what he does mean. 

Euclid agreed with the Eleatics in maintaining 
that there was but One unalterable Being, which 
can be known by Reason only. This One Being 
was not simply The One ; neither was it simply 
Intelligence ; it was The Good. This One Being 
received various names according to its various 
aspects : thus it was sometimes Wisdom (ppovgiric) ; 
sometimes God (Bti><;); at others Reason (vowt) ; 
and so forth. This One Good (*V to &ya6ov) is 
the only Being that really exitU; everything op- 
posed to it has nothing but a phenomenal, transitory 
existence. 

Such is the outline of his doctrine, as presented 
by Diogenes Laertius. In it the reader will have 
no difficulty in detecting both the Eleatic and 
Socratic elements. The conception of God as 
to kyaBov — the Good — is purely Socratic : and the 
denial of any existence to things opposed to the 
Good is an explanation of that passage in Plato's 
'Republic,' where Socrates declares God not to be 
the author of all things, but only of such as are 
good.* 

The Megaric doctrine is therefore the Eleatic 

* fj.ii <ri,ru, tusm rit hh, iXXi rZi •LyutZr—hib. iL 



doctrine, with an Ethical tendency borrowed .from 
Socrates, who taught that virtue was not any partial 
cultivation of the human mind, but constitutes the 
true and entire essence of the rational man, and 
indeed of the whole universe. The identification 
of Virtue with Wisdom is also Socratic. 

With respect to Euclid's dialectics there is one 
point, often alluded to, variously interpreted, and 
which is in direct opposition to the Method of 
Socrates. In refuting his adversaries he did not 
attack the premisses, but the conclusion.* This is 
certainly the reverse of the manner of Socrates, who 
always managed to draw new conclusions from old 
premisses, and who, as Xenophon says, proceeded 
from the generally known to the less known. As 
if to mark this distinction more completely, we are 
told that Euclid rejected the analogical mode of 
reasoning ($ta xapa/JcXijc \6yov ). If, said he, the 
things compared are alike, it is better to confine 
the attention to that originally in question ; if the 
toings compared are unlike, there must be error in 
the conclusion. This precept strikes into the weak- 
ness of Socrates' method of induction ; which was 
a species of analogical reasoning of not the highest 
order. 

In dialectics, therefore, we see Euclid following 
out the Eleatic tendency, and carrying forward the 
speculations of Zeno. It was this portion of his 
doctrine that his immediate followers, Eubulides, 
Diodorus and Alexinus, undertook to cany out. 

* < Diog. LserL,' ii. 107. This is paraphrased by Enfield 
into the following contradictory statement: — "He judged 
that legitimate argumentation consists in deducing fair con- 
clusions from acknowledged premisses." — Hist, of Phil., i. 
p. 199. The translation in the text is the right one, and 
adopted by the best writers. 
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The Socratic element was further developed by 
Stilpo. 

" The majority of the later members of the 
Megaric school," says Hitter, " are famous either 
for the refutation of opposite doctrines, or for the 
invention and application of certain fallacies ; on 
which account they were occasionally called Eris- 
tici and Dialectiei. Still it may be presumed that 
they did not employ these fallacies for the purposes 
of delusion, but of instructing rash and hasty 
thinkers, and exemplifying the superficial vanity of 
common opinion. At all events it is certain that 
they were mainly occupied with the forms of 
thought, more perhaps, with a view to the dis- 
covery of particular rules than to the foundation of 
a scientific system or method." 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CTBIHAIC SCHOOL: ABISTIFFUB. 

Among the " imperfect Souratists" we must rank 
Aristippus, the founder of the Cyrenaie School, 
which borrowed its name from the birth-place of 
its founder : Cyrene in Africa, 

Aristippus was descended from wealthy and dis- 
tinguished parents, and was consequently thrown 
into the vortex of luxurious debauchery which 
then characterized the colony of Minyse. He came 
over to Greece to attend the Olympic games. There 
be heard so much of the wisdom of Socrates, that 
he determined on sharing his enchanting discourse. 
He made Socrates an offer of a large sum of money ; 
which, as usual, was declined. The great Talker 
did not accept money ; but he willingly admitted 
Aristippus among the numbers of his disciples. It 
is commonly asserted that the pupil did not agree 
well with his master ; and that his fondness for 
pleasure was offensive to Socrates. There is no 
authority for such an assertion. He remained with 
Socrates, until the execution of the latter; and 
there was no bond on either side to have prevented 
their separation as soon ' as they disagreed. The 
impression seems to have originated in the discus- 
sion reported by Xenophon, * wherein Aristippus 
expresses his political indifference, and Socrates by 
an exaggerated extension of logic endeavours to 
prove his views to be absurd. But this is simply a 
* ' Memorabilia,' u. c. 1. 
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difference of opinion, such as must have existed 
between Socrates and many of his followers. It 
merely shows that Aristippus thought for himself. 

From Athens he went to .^Egina, where he met 
with Lais, the world-renowned courtezan, whom he 
accompanied to Corinth. On his way from Corinth 
to Asia he was shipwrecked on the Island of 
Rhodes. On the sea-coast he discovered a geome- 
trical diagram, and exclaimed : " Take courage, I 
see here the footsteps of men." On arriving at 
the principal town he managed to procure for him- 
self and friends a hospitable reception. He used 
to say: "Send two men amongst strangers, and 
you will see the advantage of the philosopher." 

Aristippus was one of those 

" Children of the Son whose blood is fire ;" 
but to strong sensual passions he united a calm re- 
gulative intellect. Prone to luxury, he avoided 
excess. Easy and careless in ordinary affairs, he 
had groat dominion over his desires. Pleasure was 
his grand object in life ; but he knew how to temper 
enjoyment with moderation. In disposition he was 
easy and yielding ; a " fellow of infinite mirth ;" a 
philosopher whose brow was never " sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thought." He had no dignity ; 
which is but too often a stiff-necked virtue. He 
had no sternness. Gay, brilliant, careless, and 
enjoying, he became the ornament and delight of 
the Court of Dionysius — that Court already illus- 
trious by the splendid genius of Plato and the 
rigid abstinence of Diogenes. The grave deport- 
ment of Plato and the savage virtue of Diogenes 
had less charm for the Tyrant than the easy gaiety 
of Aristippus, whose very vices were elegant. His 
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ready wit was often put to the teat. On one occa- 
sion three hetaira were presented to him for him 
to make a choice : he took them all three, observ-i 
lug that it had been fatal even to Paris to make a 
choice. On another occasion, in a dispute with 
Machines, who was becoming violent, he said: 
" Let us give over ; we have quarrelled, it is true ; 
but I, as your senior, have a right to claim the 
precedency in the reconciliation." * 

In his old age he appears to have returned to 
Cyrene, and there opened his school. 

His philosophy, as Hegel remarks, takes its colour 
from his personality. So individual is it, that we 
should have passed it over entirely, had it not been 
a precursor of Epicureanism. Its relation to 
Socrates is also important. 

In the only passage, we believe, in which Ari- 
stotle f mentions Anstippus, he speaks of him as a 
Sophist. What does this mean? Was he oue of 
the professed Sophists ? — No, It means, we be- 
lieve, that he shared the opinion of the Sophists 

* Several of his repartees are recorded by Leerthu. , We 
add the best of them : — Scinus, the treasurer of Dionysius, 
a man of low character but immense wealth, once showed 
Anstippus over his house. While he was expatiating on the 
splendour of every part, even to the floors, the philosopher 
■pat in his face. Scinus was furious. " Pardon me," ex- 
claimed AristifipuB, " there was no otuer place where I could 
have spat with decency." One day, in interceding with the 
Tyrant for a friend, he threw himself on his knees. Being 
reproached fin- such want of dignity, be answered : " Is it my 
fault if Dionysius has his ears in his feet ?" One day he 
asked the Tyrant for some money. , Dionysius made him 
own that a philosopher had no need of money. " Give, 
give," replied Anstippus, " and we will settle the question at 
once." Dionysius gave. " Nam" said the philosopher, " I 
have no need of money-" 

f 'MeCiu.cii. 
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respecting the uncertainty of Science. That he 
did share this opinion is evident from Sextus 
Empiricus,* who details his reasons : such as that 
external objects make different impressions on dif- 
ferent senses. The names which we impose on these 
objects express our sensations, but do not express 
the things ; there is no criterium of truth ; eaoh 
judges accordingly to his impressions ; none judge 
correctly. 

In so fer he was a Sophist ; bat, as the dis- 
ciple of Socrates, he learned that the crilerium of 
truth must be sought within. He sought there. 
He dismissed with contempt all physical specula- 
tions, as on subjects beyond human comprehension, 
and concentrated his researches upon the moral 
constitution of man. 

In so far he was a Socratiat. But, although he 
took his main direction from Socrates, yet his own 
individuality quickly turned him into by-paths 
which his master would have shunned. His was not 
a scientific intellect. Logical deduction, which 
was the rigorous process of his master, suited 
neither bis views nor his disposition. He was 
averse to abstract speculations. His tendency was 
directly towards the concrete. Hence, while Socrates 
was preaching about The Good, Aristippus wished 
to specify what it was ; and resolved it into Flea- 
sure. It was the pith and kernel of Socrates* 
Ethical system, that Happiness was the aim and 
desire of all men — the motor of all action ; men 
only erred because of erroneous notions of what 
constituted Happiness. Thus the wise man alone 
knew that to endure an injury was better than to 
inflict it ; he alone knew that immoderate gratifi- 
\\Mt. Math,' viL p. 173. 
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cation of the senses, being followed by misery, did 
not constitute Happiness, but the contrary. Aris- 
tippus thought this too vague. He not only re- 
duced this general idea to a more specific one, viz. 
Pleasure ; he endeavoured to show how truth had 
its only criterium in the sensation of pleasure or of 
ptin. Of that which is without us we can know 
nothing truly ; we only know through our senses, 
and our senses deceive us with respect to objects. 
Bat our senses do not deceive us with respect to 
our sensations. We may not perceive things 
truly ; but it is true that we perceive. We may 
doubt respecting external objects ; we cannot doubt 
respecting our sensations. Amongst those sensa- 
tions we naturally seek the repetition of such as are 
pleasurable, and shun those that are painful. 

Pleasure, then, as the only positive good, and as 
the only positive test of what was good, he declared 
to be the end of life ; but, inasmuch as for constant 
pleasure the soul must preserve its dominion over 
desires, this pleasure was only another form of the 
Socratic temperance. It is distinguished from the 
Socratic conception of Pleasure, however, in being 
positive, and not merely the gratification of a 
want. In the ' Phaedo/ Socrates, on being released 
from his chains, reflects upon the intimate con- 
nexion of pleasure and pain ; and calls the ab- 
sence of pain, pleasure. Ariatippus, on the contrary 
taught that pleasure is not the mere removal of 
pain: they are both positive emotions; non-pleasure 
and non-pain are not emotions, but as it were the 
sleep of the soul. * 

In the application of this doctrine to ethics, 

Aristippus betrays both his Sophistic and Socratic 

•'Diog. Laert/ii. 89. 
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education. With the Sophists he regarded pleasure 
and pain as the proper criteria of actions ; no action 
being in itself either good or bad, but only such 
according to convention. With Socrates, however, 
he regarded the advantages acquired by injustice to 
be trifling ; whereas the evils and apprehensions of 
punishment are considerable ; and pleasure was the 
result, not of individual prosperity alone, but of 
the welfare of the whole State. 

In reviewing the philosophy, such as it was, 
of Aristippus we cannot fail to be struck with the 
manifest influence of Socrates, although his method 
was not followed. We nee the Ethical tendency 
predominating. In the Megaric School the ab- 
stract idea of The Good (™ AyafWv) of Soerates, 
was grounded on the Eleatic conception of The 
One. In the Cyrenaic the abstract conception was 
reduced to the concrete, Pleasure ; and this became 
the only ground of certitude, and morals the only 
science. In the Cynic school we shall see a still 
further development in this direction. 
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CHAPTER in. 

ANTISTHEHB8 AND DIOOEBES ! THE CYNICS. 

Ctmicism is an imposing blasphemy. It imposed 
on antiquity % it has imposed on many modern 
imaginations by the energy of its self-denials. But 
it is a " blasphemy against the divine beauty of 
life;" blasphemy against the divinity of man. To 
lead the life of a Dog is not the vocation of Man." 

Nevertheless there were some points both in the 
characters and doctrines of the founders of this 
school which may justly claim the admiration of 
mankind. Their cotemporaries regarded them with 
feelings mingled with awe. We at least may pay 
a tribute to their energy. 

Antisthenes was bora at Athens, of a Phrygian 
mother, about the 90th Olympiad. In early life he 
distinguished himself at the battle of Tanagra. 
After this he studied under Gorgiaa the Sophist, 
and established a school for himself; but, captivated 
by the practical wisdom of Socrates, he ceased to 
teach, and became once more a pupil ; nay, more, 
he persuaded all his pupils to come with him a to 
Socrates, and there learn true wisdom. This is a 
bit of genuine modesty, such as philosophers have 
rarely exhibited. He was then somewhat advanced 
in life; his opinions on many points were too deeply 
rooted to be exchanged for others ; but the tendency 

* It may be well to inform the unlearned reader, ihat 
Cynic mews " dog-lite." 
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of the Socratic philosophy towards Ethics, and the 
character of that system as leading to the moral 
perfection of man seemed entirely to possess him. 
It will be remembered that Socrates did not teach 
positive doctrines ; he enabled each earnest thinker 
to evolve a doctrine for himself. All Socrates did, 
was to give an impulsion in a certain direction, and 
to furnish a certain Method. His real disciples 
accepted the Method ; his imperfect disciples only 
accepted the impulsion. Antisthenes was of the 
latter. Accordingly, his system was essentially 
pergonal. He was stern and his doctrine was rigid ; 
be was proud and his doctrine was haughty ; he 
was cold and his doctrine was unsympathizing and 
self-isolating ; he was brave and his doctrine was 
a battle. The effeminacy of the luxurious he de- 
spised ; the baseness of courtiers and flatterers he 
hated. He worshipped Virtue ; but it was Virtue, 
ferocious and unbending. 

Even whilst with Socrates he displayed his con- 
tempt of ordinary usages and his pride in differing 
from other men. He used to appear in a thread- 
bare cloak, with an ostentatious poverty. Socrates 
saw through it all, and exclaimed : " I see your va- 
nity, Antisthenes, peering through the holes in 
Siur cloak." How different was this from Socrates I 
e, too, had inured himself to poverty, to heat and 
to cold, in order that he might bear the chances of 
fortune ; but he made no virtue of being ragged, 
hungry and cold. Antisthenes thought he could 
only preserve his virtue by becoming a savage. 
He wore no garment except a coarse cloak; allowed 
his beard to grow ; carried a wallet and a staff; 
and renounced all diet but the simplest. His man- 
ners corresponded to his appearance. Stern, re- 
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proachful, and bitter in his language ; careless and 
indecent in his gestures. His contempt of all sen- 
sual enjoyment was expressed in his saying, " I 
would rather be mad than sensual."* 

On the death of Socrates he formed a school, and 
chose for his place of meeting a public place called 
the Cynosarges (Temple of the White Dog), from 
which it is said the sect of Cynics derives its name ; 
others derive it from the snarling propensities of 
the founder, who was frequently called, " The Bog." • 
As he grew old, his gloomy temper became mo- 
roseness : he became so insupportable that all his 
scholars left him, except Diogenes of Sinope, who 
was with him at his death. In his last agony 
Diogenes asked him, whether he needed a friend. 
"Will a friend release me from this pain?" he 
replied. Diogenes gave him a dagger, saying, 
" This will." " I wish to be freed from pain, not 
from life," was the reply. 

The contempt he uniformly expressed for man- 
kind may be read in two of his sayings. Being 
asked, what was the peculiar advantage to be de- 
rived from philosophy, he answered : " It enables 
me to keep company with myself." Being told, 
that he was greatly praised by many: "Have I 
done anything wrong, then, that I am praised?" be 
asked.t 

• It is thus ire would interpret 'Diog. Laert,' vi. 3: — /atutnt 
pZWn i iirltiw. Ritter gives this version : — " 1 had rather 
-p mad than experience pleasure ;" which is an outrageous 



t Dr. Enfield, who generally manages to introduce some 
blunder into every page, has spoiled this repartee, by giving 
it as a reply to the praise of a bad man. Yet the language 
of Diogenes Laertins is very explicit: — wtXXi/ n Ivmwi, 
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Diogenes of Sinope is generally remembered 
as the representative of Cynicism ; probably, be- 
cause more anecdotes of his life have descended to 
us. He was the son of a banker at Sinope, who 
was convicted of debasing the coin ; an affair in 
which the son was also supposed to have been im- 
plicated. Diogenes fled to Athens. From the 
heights of splendour and extravagance he found 
himself reduced to squalid poverty. The magnifi- 
cence of poverty, which Antisthenes proclaimed,* 
attracted him. Poor, he was ready to embrace the 
philosophy of poverty ; an outcast, he was ready to 
isolate himself from society ; branded with disgrace, 
he was ready to shelter himself under a philosophy 
which branded all society. Having in his own 
person experienced how little wealth and luxury 
can do for the happiness of man, he was the more 
inclined to try the converse ; having experienced 
how wealth prompts to vice, and how desires gene- 
rate desires, he was willing to try the efficacy of 
poverty and virtue. He went to Antisthenes ; was 
refused. He continued to offer himself to the Cynic 
as a scholar ; the Cynic raised his knotty staff, and 
threatened to strike him if he did not depart. 
" Strike !" replied Diogenes : "you will not 
find a stick bard enough to conquer my perse- 
verance." Antisthenes, overcome, accepted him as 
a pupil. 

To live a life of virtue was henceforward bis 
sole aim. That virtue was Cynicism. It consisted 
in the complete renunciation of all luxury — the 
subjugation of all sensual desires. It was a war 
carried on by the Mind against the Body. As with 
the Ascetics of a later day, the basis of a pure life 
• See the ' Banquet' of Xenophon. 
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was thought to be the annihilation of the Body ; 
the nearer any one approached to such a suicide, 
the 'nearer he was to the ideal of virtue. The Body 
was vile, filthy, degraded and degrading ; it was 
the curse of man ; it was the clog upon the free 
development of Mind ; it was wrestled with, hated, 
and despised. This beautiful Body, so richly en- 
dowed for enjoyment, was regarded as the " sink of 
all iniquity. 

Accordingly, Diogenes limited his desires to ne- 
cessities. He ate little; and what he ate was of 
the coarsest. He tried to live upon raw meat and 
unboiled vegetables ; but failed. His dress con- 
sisted solely of a. cloak : when he asked Antisthenea 
for a shirt he was told to fold his cloak in two ; he 
did so. A wallet and a huge stick completed his 
accoutrements. Seeing a little boy drinking water 
out of his scooped hand, he threw away his cup, 
declaring it superfluous. He slept under the marble 
porticoes of the buildings, or in his celebrated Tub, 
which was his place of residence. He took his 
meals in public. In public he performed all those 
actions which the connate decency of man has con- 
demned to privacy. Decency of every kind he 
studiously outraged. It was a part of his system 
to do so. Everything, not in itself improper, ought, 
he said, to be performed publicly — a sophism 
which could not have deluded any one. Besides 
he was wont to annoy people with indecent 
gestures ; had he a philosophical reason for that 
also? 

Doubts have been expressed respecting his Tub, 
which it is thought was only an occasional residence, 
and used by him as expressive of his contempt for 
luxury. We incline, however, to the tradition. 
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Ii is in keeping with all we know of the man ; and 
seems confirmed by a passage in Aristophanes.* 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect created by 
the Cynics in the gay luxurious city of Athens- 
There the climate, no less than the prevailing man- 
ners, incited every one to enjoyment. The Cynics 
told them, that enjoyment was unworthy of men ; 
that there were higher and purer things for man to 
■ seek. To the polished elegance of Athenian man* 
nera, the Cynics opposed the most brutal coarseness 
they could assume. To the friendly flatteries of 
conversation, they opposed the bitterest pungencies 
of malevolent frankness. They despised all men j 
and told them so. 

Now, although we cannot but regard Cynicism 
as a very preposterous doctrine — as a feeble solu- 
tion of the great problem of morals, and not a 
very amiable feebleness — we are quite prepared to 
admit that it required some great qualities in its 
upholders. It required a great rude energy ; a 
fanatical logicality of mind; a power over self, 
diseased it may be, bnt still a power. These qua- 
lities are not common qualities ; and therefore they 
command respect. Any deviation from the beaten 
path implies a certain resolution ; a steady and 
consistent deviation implies force. Now force is 
what all men respect. The power of subjugating 
ordinary desires to one remote but calculated end, 
always impresses men with a sense of unusual 
power. Few are aware that to regulate desires is 
more difficult than to tuhjugate them— requires 
greater power of mind ; greater will ; greater con- 
stancy. Tet every one knows that abstinence is 

• 'Knights,' 791: 

having been forced to 
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easier than temperance : on the same principle, it is 
easier to be a Cynic than a wise and virtuous Epi- 
curean. 

That which prevents our feeling the respect for 
the Cynics which the ancients seem to have felt, 
and which, indeed, some portions of the Cynical 
doctrine would otherwise induce us to feel, is the 
studious and uncalled for outrages on common de- 
cency and humanity which Diogenes, especially, 
perpetrated. All the anecdotes that have come 
down to us seem to reveal a snarling and malevolent 
spirit, worshipping Virtue only because it was op- 
posed to the vices of contemporaries ; taking a pride 
in poverty and simplicity only because those around 
sought wealth and luxury. It may be well to raise 
an earnest protest against the vices of one's age ; 
but it is not well to bring virtue into discredit by 
the manner of the protest. Doubtless the Athe- 
nians needed reproof and reformation, and some 
exaggeration on the opposite side might have been 
allowed to the reformers. But Diogenes was so 
feeble in doctrine, so brutal in manner, that we 
should prefer the debauchery of the first profligate 
we met with in that profligate city, to the debauchery 
of pride which disgraced the Cynic. The whole 
character of the man is exhibited in one anecdote. 
Plato had given a splendid entertainment to some 
friends. Diogenes entered, unbidden, and stamping 
on the rich carpets, said, " Thus I trample on the 
pride of Plato ;" whereupon Plato admirably re- 
plied, " With greater pride, O Diogenes." 

Diogenes, doubtless, practised great abstinence. 
He made a virtue of bis necessity ; and, being poor, 
resolved to be ostentatiously poor. The ostentation, 
being novel, was mistaken for something greater 
than it was; being in contradiction to the uni- 
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venal tendency of his con temporaries, it was sup- 
posed to spring from higher motives. To us it 
seems a miserable mask worn by a mountebank. 
There are men who bear poverty meekly ; there are 
men who look upon wealth without envy, certain 
that wealth does not give happiness ; there are men 
whose souls are so fixed on higher things as utterly 
to disregard the pomps and shows of the world ; but 
none of these despite wealth, they disregard it : 
none of these display their feelings, they are con- 
tent to act upon them. The virtue that is loud, 
noisy, ostentatious, and self-affirmative, looks very 
like an obtrusive egotism. And this was the virtue 
of the Cynics. Pretending to reform mankind, it 
began by blaspheming humanity; pretending to 
correct the effeminacies of the age, it studiously 
outraged all the decencies of life. Eluding the real 
difficulty of the problem, it pretended to solve it by 
unabashed insolence. 

In his old age Diogenes was taken captive by 
pirates, who carried him to Crete, and exposed him 
for sale, as a slave. On being asked what he could 
do, he replied: "Govern men: sell me, therefore, 
to one who wants a master." Xeniades, a wealthy 
Corinthian, struck with this reply, purchased him, 
and, on returning to Corinth, gave him his liberty 
and consigned his children to his education. The 
children were taught to be Cynics, much to their 
own satisfaction. It was during this period that 
his world-renowned interview with Alexander took 
place. The prince, surprised at not seeing Diogenes 
joining the crowd of his flatterers, went to see him. 
He found the Cynic sitting in his tub, basking in 
the sun. "lam Alexander the Great," said he. 
" I am Diogenes the Cynic," was the reply. Alex- 
ander then asked him, if there was anything he 
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could do for hint. " Tea ; stand aside from be- 
tween me and the sun." Surprised at such indif- 
ference to princely favour — an indifference so 
strikingly contrasted with everything he could 
hitherto have witnessed— lie exclaimed : " Were I 
not Alexander, I would be Diogenes I" One day, 
being brought before the king, and being asked 
whom he was, Diogenes replied : " A spy on your 
cupidity ; " language, the boldness of which must 
have gained him universal admiration, as implying 
great singularity as well as force of character. 

Singularity and Insolence may be regarded as 
his grand characteristics. Both of these are exem- 
plified in the anecdote of his lighting a lamp in the 
daytime, and peering about the streets as if earn- 
estly seeking something : being asked, what he 
sought, he replied : " A Man." The point of this 
story is lost in the usual version, which makes him 
seek " an honest man." The words in Laertius are 
simply : &v6pvirov faZi—" I seek a man." Dio- 
genes did not seek honesty ; he wanted to find a 
man, in whom honesty would be included with 
many other qualities. It was his constant reproach 
to his contemporaries, that they had no manhood. 
He said, he had never seen men ; at Sparta, he had 
seen children ; at Athens, women. One day, be 
called out : " Approach, all men 1" When some 
approached, he beat them back with his club, say- 
ing: " I called for meii ; ye are excrements." 

Thus he lived till his ninetieth year, bitter, bru- 
tal, ostentatious and abstemious ; disgracing the 
title of The Dog (for a dog has affection, gratitude, 
sympathy, and caressing manners), yet growling 
over his unenVied virtue as a cur growls over his 
meatless bone : for ever snarling and snapping with* 
An object of universal attention j 
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and, from many quarters, of unfeigned admiration. 
Ooe day his friends went to see him. On arriving 
at the Portico under which he was wont to sleep, 
thpy found him still lying on the ground wrapped 
in his cloak. He seemed to sleep. They pushed 
aside the folds of his cloak : he was dead. It was 
thought that he had committed suicide by holding 
his breath, —a physical impossibility. Other ver- 
sions of the cause of his death were current in an- 
tiquity ; one of them seems consistent with his 
character : it makes him die in consequence of de- 
vouring a neat's foot raw. 

The Doctrine of the Cynics may be briefly dis- 
patched. Antisthenes, as the disciple of Gorgias, 
was embucd with the sophistical principles respect- 
ing Science, principles which his acquaintance with 
Socrates did not alter. He maintained, that Science 
was impossible. As to the Socratic notion of Defi- 
nitions, he utterly rejected it He said, that a 
Definition was nothing but a series of words 
(Xdyov fianpov, " a long discourse"); for which Aris- 
totle calls him an ignoramus (cnralBevrot — Met. viii. 
c iii.). To the Socratic notion of a Definition, as 
including the essence of a thing, he opposed the 
Sophistic notion of a Definition, as expressing a 
purely subjective relation. You can only express 
qualities, not essences; you can call a thing silver, 
but cannot say in what it consists. Your definition 
is only verbal: hence the first step in education 
should be the study of words.* 

What was the consequence of this scepticism ? 
The consequence was, that tbe Cynics answered 
arguments by facts. When some one was arguing 

* Arrian, ' Epicttt.,' Diss, i. 1 T, quoted in ' Ri tier and 
Preller,' p. 174. 
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in support of Zeno of Elea's notion respecting the 
impossibility of movement, Diogenes rose and 
walked. Definitions might prove that there was 
no motion ; but definitions were only verbal, and 
could be answered by &cts. 

This refuge found in common sense against the 
assaults of logic, enabled the Cynics to shape a doc- 
trine of morals which had some certain basis. As 
they answered arguments by fects ; so they made 
actions take the place of precepts. Instead of 
speculating about virtue, they endeavoured to be 
virtuous. Socrates had brought philosophy from 
the clouds ; the Cynics endeavoured to bring it into 
daily practice. Their personal dispositions gave 
'the peculiar colouring to their doctrine, as that of 
Aristippus had done for the Cyrenaie. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Perhaps of all ancient writers Plato's name is the 
best known. Homer himself is unknown to many 
who have some dim notion of Plato, as the ori- 
ginator of the so-called Platonic love. There is a 
great and wide-spread interest about the Grecian 
sage. The young and romantic have strange ro- 
mantic ideas of him. " The general reader" — espe- 
cially if a dabbler in fashionable philosophy, or 
rather, in the philosophy current in fashionable 
novel* — lias a very exalted notion of him as the 
" great Idealist." The theological reader regards 
him with affection, as the stout and eloquent up- 
bolder of the doctrine of the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul. The literary critic re- 
gards him as the type of metaphysical eloquence ; 
and classes with him every vapoury, mystical, 
metaphorical writer of "poetical philosophy." 

Now, except that of the theologian, these no- 
tions, derived at second hand, are, all false. It 
would be idle to inquire how such extravagant 
opinions came into circulation. Enough for us 
that they are false. Plato was anything but 
" dreamy ; " anything but "an Idealist," as that 
phrase is usually understood. He was an inveterate 
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dialectician, a severe and abstract thinker, and a 
great quibbler. His metaphysics were of a nature 
to frighten away all but the most determined stu- 
dents, so abstract and so subtle were they. His 
morals and politics, so rar from having any romantic 
tinge, were the ne phu ultra of logical severity : 
hard, uncompromising and above humanity. In a 
word, Plato the man was almost completely ab- 
sorbed in Plato the Dialectician ; he had learned 
to look upon human passion as a disease, and hu- 
man pleasure as a frivolity : the only thing worth 
living for was truth. Dialectics was the noblest 
exercise of humanity. 

Even the notions respecting his style are errone- 
ous. It is not the " poetical" metaphorical style 
usually asserted. It has unmistakeable beauties, 
but resembles no other writing we are acquainted 
with. Its immense power is dramatic power. The 
best dialogues are inimitable scenes of comedy. 
Character, banter, irony, and animation are there; 
but scarcely any imagery, and that seldom beauti- 
ful." His object was to refute, or to convince ; his 
illustrations are therefore homely and familiar. 
When fit occasion does arrive, he can be eloquent 
and poetical. He clothes the myths in language 
of splendid beauty ; and the descriptions of scenic 
loveliness in the ' Pheedrus' are perfectly ravishing, 

* " Even upon abstract subjects, whether moral, metaphy- 
sical, or mathematical, the language of Plato is clear as the 
running stream, and, in simplicity and sweetness, vies with 
the humble violet which perfumes the vale." — Dr. Enfield, 
ii.p.221. 

whenever you meet with such trash as this he certain 
that the writer of it never read Plato. Aristotle capitally 
describes Plato's style as "a middle species of diction be-, 
tween verse and prose." It has rhythm rather than imagery. 
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But such passages are as oases in the arid desert of 
dialectics. 

In truth, Plato is a very difficult, and, as far as 
regards matter, somewhat repulsive writer : this 
is the reason of his being so seldom read ; for we 
must not be deceived by the many editions. He is 
is often mentioned and often quoted, at second 
hand ; but he is rarely read. Scholars and critics 
usually attack one dialogue out of curiosity. Their 
curiosity seldom inspirits them to further progress. 
The difficulty of mastering the ideas, and their un- 
satisfactory nature when mastered, are barriers to 
any general acquaintance with Plato. But those who 
persevere believe themselves repaid ; the journey 
has been difficult, but it was worth performing. 

We have performed that journey, and can ho- 
nestly cry " courage I " to those who lag behind. 
Perhaps our brief account of Plato and his writings 
may be some inducement and some preparation. 

Aristocles, surnamed Plato (the broad-browed),* 
was the son of Ariston and Perictione, was bora at 
Athens or jEgina, Olymp. 87. 3, on the 7th Tharge- 
lion (about the middle of May). His youth conse- 
quently falls about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, the most active and brilliant period -of Grecian 
thought and action. His lineage was illustrious : 
on the maternal side connected with Solon. 



i, that it was expressive of the breadth of his style, 
ruin last is absurd. The author of the article ' Plato' in the 
' Penny Cyclopedia' pronounces all the above explanations to 
be " idle, as the name of Plato was of common occurrence 
among the Athenians of that time." But surely Aristocles 
was not endowed with this surname of Plato without cause ? 
Unless he derived the name from a relation, he must have 
derived it from one of (he above causes. 
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So great a name as Plato's could not escape be- 
coming the nucleus of many fables ; and we find, 
accordingly, the later historians gravely repeating 
all sorts of miraculous events connected with him. 
He was said to be the child of Apollo, his mother 
a virgin.. Ariston, though betrothed to Ferietione, 
delayed his marriage because Apollo had appeared 
to him in a dream, and told him that she was with 
child. 

We have given one specimen of the tables, and 
may henceforth leave them in peace. 

Plato's education was excellent ; and in gym- 
nasties he was sufficiently skilled to contend at the 
Pythian and Isthmian games. Like a true Greek, 
he attached extreme importance to gymnastics, as 
doing for the body what dialectics did for the mind ; 
and, like a true Greek, he did not suffer these cor- 
poreal exercises to absorb all his time and attention : 
poetry, music, and rhetoric were assiduously culti- 
vated, and with some success. He wrote an epic 
poem, besides some tragedies, dithyrambics, lyrics, 
and epigrams. The epic he is said to have burned 
in a fit of despair, on comparing it with Homer. 
The tragedies he burned on becoming acquainted 
with Socrates. The epigrams have been partially 
preserved. One of them is very beautiful : — 

.!?•>«, H nXii7( ip»Hi> A rx SA.i«. 
" Thou gazest on the stars, my Life I ah! gladly would I be 
Yon starry skies, with thousand eyes, that 1 might gaze on 

thee!"* 

His studies of poetry were mingled with those of 

philosophy, which he must have cultivated early, 

for we know that he was only twenty when he first 

* The above translation ia by Mr. Swjcfeu Jervis. 

\ooq\c 
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went to Socrates, and we also know that he had 
been taught by Cratylus before he knew Socrates. 
Early he must have felt 

" A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of derated thoughts; ■ sense snblime 
Of something for more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things."* 
A deep and meditative spirit led him to question 
nature in her secret haunts. The sombre philoso- 
phy of Heraclitus suited well with his melancholy 
youth. Scepticism, which was the lever of that 
age, had seized on Plato, as on all the rest This 
scepticism, together with that imperious craving 
for belief which struggled with the scepticism, 
both found breathing room in the doctrines of So- 
crates ; and the young scholar found that, without 
impugning the justice of bis doubts, he could 
escape them by seeking Truth elsewhere. 

He remained with Socrates ten years ; and was 
separated from him only by death. He attended 
his beloved master during the trial ; undertook to 
plead his cause : indeed, began a speech which the 
violence of the judges would not allow him to con- 
tinue ; and pressed his master to accept a sum of 
money sufficient to purchase his life. 

On the death of Socrates, he went to Megara to 
visit Euclid, as we mentioned before. From thence 
be proceeded to Cyrene, where he was' instructed in 
mathematics by Theodoras, whom he had known 
in Athens, if we may credit the ' Theeetetus,' 
• Wordsworth, ■ Tintern Abbey.' 
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where Theodoras is represented discoursing with 
Socrates. From Cyrene be went to Egypt, in 
company, it is said, with Euripides. There is very 
little authority for this visit, and that little ques- 
tionable. Certain it is that his stay there has been 
greatly exaggerated. There is no trace in his works 
of Egyptian research. " All he tells us of Egypt 
indicates at most a very scanty acquaintance with 
the subject, and, although he praises the industry 
of the Priests, his estimate of their scientific-attain- 
ments is far from favourable." " 

In these travels, the broad-browed meditative 
man greatly enlarged the Socratic doctrine, and, 
indeed, introduced antagonistic elements. But he 
strictly preserved the Socratic Method. " Whilst 
studious youth," saya Valerius Maximus, " were 
crowding to Athens from every quarter in search 
of Plato for their master, that philosopher was 
wandering along the winding banks of the Nile or 
the vast plains of a barbarous country himself, a 
disciple to the old men of Egypt." 

He returned at last ; and eager scholars flocked 
around him. With a mind richly stored in foreign 
travel and constant meditation, he began to emulate 
his beloved master, and devoted himself to teaching. 
Like Socrates, he taught gratuitously. In the 
world-renowned grove of Kecademus he founded 
the Academy. This grove was planted with lofty 
plane trees, and adorned with temples and statues; 
a gentle stream rolled through it, with 
" A sound as of a hidden brook 
Id the leafy month of June, 
Which to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune/ 

• 'Bitter,' ii. UT. 
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It was a delicious retreat, " for contemplation 
framed." The longing thoughts of posterity have 
often hovered round it, and made it the centre of 
myriad associations. Poets have sung of it. Phi- 
losophers have sighed for it. 

41 See there the olive grove of Academe, — 
Plato's retirement, — where the Attic-bird 
Trilli her thick-warbled notes the summer long." 

In such a spot, where the sound 

" Of bees' industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing," 

one would imagine none but the Graces could 
enter ; and, coupling this with the poetical beauties 
of Plato's ' Dialogues,' people have supposed that the 
lessons in the Academy were magnificent outbursts 
of eloquence and imagery upon philosophical sub- 
jects. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth. The 
lectures were hard exercises of the thinking faculty, 
and demanded great power of continued abstraction. 
Whatever graces might have adorned Plato's com- 
positions, his lectures were not literary, but dialec- 
tical exercises. Over the door of his Academy he 
wrote: " Let none but Geometricians enter here," — 
a sufficiently explanatory programme of the nature 
of his lectures. 

Bitter thinks differently. He says : " His school 
was. less a school of hardy deeds for all than of 
polished culture for the higher classes, who had no 
other object than to enhance the enjoyment of their 
privileges and wealth." This passage is character- 
istic of the loose writing of its author. It is com- 
posed of three statements, all three absurd. Plato's 
school " was less a school of hardy deeds," does this 
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mean that Plato did not teach stoicism ? if so, it is 
a truism ; if not, a falsisin ; since what has Dialec- 
tics to do with " hardy deeds?" We are then in- 
formed that it was " a school of polished culture 
for the higher classes." A mere assertion, and an 
absurd one. The" higher classes," principally fre- 
quented the Sophists ; besides, Plato s lectures were 
gratuitous, and every free citizen might attend them 
on certain conditions. There were no aristocratical 
exclusive in Athens. There were no " polished 
circles," with a culture differing from that of the 
other citizens. Thirdly, we are told that their 
object was " to enhance the enjoyment of their 
privileges and wealth." How they were to do this 
by listening to speculations on essences and arche- 
typal Ideas, we are at a loss to conceive ; the more 
so as Ritter himself tells us Plato's views of justice 
and honour were " wholly impracticable in the cor- 
rupt state of the Athenian constitution ; and all 
empirical knowledge, such as is indispensable to a 
politician, was in his view contemptible."* 

In his fortieth year Plato made his first visit to 
Sicily. It was then he' became acquainted with 
Dionysius I., the tyrant of Syracuse, Dion, his 
brother-in-law, and Dionysius II. With Dionysius I. 
he soon came to a rupture, owing to his political 
opinions, and he so offended the Tyrant, that his 

* Some countenance seems given to the ordinary notion 
of Plato's Lectures by the tradition that even some women 
attended them. We confess this statement is to as suspicions, 
especially as it is also said that one woman disguised herself 
in man's clothes : disguise, then, was necessary ? The met, 
however, if correct, would only show the high cultivation of 
the hetaira (for such the women must have been); and, 
when we think of such women as Aspasia, we see no reason 
for supposing they could not follow the abstrusest lectures. 
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life was threatened. Dion, however, interceded for 
him ; and the Tyrant spared his life, but commis- 
sioned Pollis, the Spartan Ambassador, in whose 
ship Plato was to return, to sell him as a slave. 
He was sold accordingly. Anniceris of Cyrene 
bought him, and immediately set him free. On his 
return to Athens, Dionysius wrote, hoping that he 
would not speak ill of him. Plato contemptuously 
replied that he had not " leisure to think of 
Dionysius." 

Plato's second visit to Syracuse was after the 
death of Dionysius I., and with the hope of obtain- 
ing from Dionysius II. the establishment of a 
colony according to laws framed by himself. The 
colony was promised ; but never granted. Plato 
incurred the tyrant's suspicions of having been con- 
cerned in Dion's conspiracy ; but he was allowed to 
return home in peace. 

He paid a third visit ; and this time solely to 
endeavour to reconcile Dionysius with his uncle 
Dion. Finding his efforts fruitless, and perhaps 
dangerous, be returned. 

In the calm retirement of the Academy Plato 
passed the remainder of hb days. Lecturing and 
writing were bis chief occupations. The composi- 
tion of those dialogues which have been the admi- 
ration of posterity, was the cheering solace of his 
life, especially of his declining years. He died at 
the advanced age of 83. 

Plato was intensely melancholy. That great 
broad brow, which gave him his surname, was 
wrinkled and sombre. Those brawny shoulders 
were bent with thought, as only those of thinkers 
are bent. A smile was the utmost that ever played 
over his lips; he never laughed. "As sad as 
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Plato" became a phrase with the comic dramatists. 
He had many admirers ; scarcely any friends. 

In Plato the thinker predominated over the man. 
That great expansive intellect had so fixed itself 
upon the absorbing questions of philosophy that it 
had scarcely any sympathy left for other matters. 

Hence his constant reprobation of Poets. Many 
people suppose that his banishing the poets from his 
' Republic' was but an insincere extension of his 
logical principles, and that he really loved poetry 
too well to condemn it, — a mistake. Plato's oppo- 
sition to poets was deep and constant He had a 
feeling not unallied to contempt for them, because 
he saw in them some resemblance to the Sophists, 
viz., an indifference to truth and a preference for 
the arts of expression. The only poetry Plato ever 
praises is the moral poetry, which b in truth versi- 
fied philosophy. His soul panted for Truth. Poets, 
at the best, were only inspired madmen, unconscious 
of what fell from their lips. Let the reader open 
the ' Ion' (it has been translated by Shelley) ; he will 
then perceive the real cause of Poets being banished 
from the ' Republic' He had a repugnance for 
poetry, partly because it was the dangerous rival of 
philosophy, partly because he had a contempt for 
pleasure.* It is true that he frequently quotes 
Homer, and, towards the close of the ' Republic,' 
some misgivings of having harshly treated the 
favourite of his youth, escape him ; but he quickly 
withdraws them, and owns that Truth alone should 
be man's object. 

There is something unpleasant in Plato's cha- 
racter, which finds its echo in his works. He was a 
great, but not an amiable man ; his works are great, 
* Comp. ' Philebos,' p. 131. 
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but lamentably deficient in humanity. His ethics 
are the ethics of a logician, not of a man ; they are 
suited only to an impossible state of humanity. 

In bringing forward this view of Plato's character 
we shall doubtless shock many prejudices, and tilt 
against eminent men. We cannot help it. The 
Plato we have drawn, if not so romantic, is a truer 
figure than that usually drawn ; it is the only one 
consonant with what the ancient writers transmit. 
Lot no one object to our assertion of his constant 
melancholy, on the ground of the comic talent dis- 
played in his dialogues. The comic writers are not 
the gayest men. MolWre, whose humour is the most 
genial, overflowing, and apparently most sponta- 
neous, was one of the austerest of men. Comedy 
often springs from the deepest melancholy ; as if in 
the rebound. Besides, in Plato's comedy there is 
almost always some undercurrent of bitterness ; it 
is Irony, rather than Joyousness. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Before attempting an exposition of Plato's doc- 
trines, it may be useful to say something respecting 
the character and authenticity of his 'Dialogues.' 
Modem criticism, which spares nothing, has not 
left them untouched. Dialogues, the authenticity 
of which had never been questioned in antiquity, 
have been rejected by modern critics upon the most 
arbitrary grounds. 

We cannot enter into the details, we have no 
space; and, had we space, we might be excused from 
combating the individual positions, when we refuse 
to accept as valid the fundamental assumptions on 
which they are founded. Internal evidence is 
deceptive at all times ; but that sort of internal 
evidence supposed to be afforded by comparative 
inferiority in artistic execution, is utterly worthless. 
Some of Plato's dialogues not being found equal to 
the exalted idea which his great works have led 
men to entertain, are forthwith declared to be 
spurious. But what writer is at all times equal to 
the highest of his own flights? What author has 
produced nothing but r.kefs-d'feuvre? Are there not 
times when the most bnlliant men are dull, when 
the richest style is meagre, when the compactest 
style is loose i The same subjects will not always 
call forth the same excellence; how unlikely then 
that various subjects should be treated with uniform 
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power ! The ' Theages ' could hardly .equal the 
'Thewtetus;* the 'Euthydemus' must be inferior 
to the ' Gorgias.' Mo one thinks of disputing Shaks- 
peare's claim to the * Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
because it is immeasurably inferior to ' Twelfth 
Night,' which in its turn is inferior to ' Othello.' 

Besides the dialogues rejected on account of in- 
ferior art, there are others rejected on account of im- 
mature or contradictory opinions. But this ground 
is as untenable as the former. No one has yet been 
able to settle definitively what was Plato's philo- 
sophy ; yet opinions are said to be unworthy of 
that unsettled philosophy ! A preconceived notion 
of Plato's having been a pure Socratist has led to 
the rejection of whatever seemed contradictory to 
Socratic views. But there is abundant evidence to 
show that Plato was not a mere exponent of Socra- 
tic opinions. Moreover, in a long life a man's 
opinions undergo many modifications ; and Plato 
was no exception to the rule. He contradicts him- 
self constantly. He does so in works the authen- 
ticity of which no one has questioned ; and we are 
not to be surprised if we find him doing so in 

It is somewhat amusing to observe the confidence 
of modern criticism on this point.* An Ast, or a 
Socher, or a Schleiermacher, reject on the most 
fallacious assumptions the authenticity of works 
quoted by Aristotle as the works of his master, 

* " According as the deification has directed itself to this 
or that aspect of his character, the opinions raised as to the 
genuineness or falsity of his works have fluctuated ; so that 
we might safely say, the more his writings have been ex- 
amined, the more has the decision of their authenticity be- 
come complicated." — Hitter. 

GooqIc 
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Plato. Now really to suppose that Aristotle could 
be mistaken on such a matter is a great extension 
of the conjectural privilege ; but, to make this sup- 
position on no better ground than that of internal 
evidence, derived from inferiority of execution, or 
variation in opinion in the works themselves, seems 
truly preposterous. 

The ancients themselves admitted the'Epinomis,' 
the ' Eryxias,' the 'Axiochus' and the 'Second Alci- 
biades' to be spurious. The ' Epistles ' are also now 
pretty generally regarded as forgeries. With these 
exceptions, we really see no reason for rejecting 
any of the dialogues. The 'Theaees' and the 'Hippias 
Major * are certainly as much in Plato's manner as 
'Measure for Measure' is in Shakspeare's ; indeed, 
the ' Hippias ' seems to us a remarkably happy 
specimen of his dramatic talent. 

But whether all the dialogues were the produc- 
tion of Plato, or not, they equally serve the pur- 
pose of this history, since no one denies them to be 
platonie. We may therefore leave this question, 
and proceed to others. 

Do the ' Dialogues ' contain the real opinions of 
Plato? — this question has three motives. 1st. 
Plato himself never speaks in propria persona, un- 
less indeed the Athenian in the ' Laws ' be accepted 
as representing Plato ; a supposition in which we 
are inclined to concur. 2ndly. From certain pas- 
sages of the 'Phesdrus ' and the * Epistles,' it would 
appear that Plato had a contempt for written 
opinions as inefficient for instruction. Srdly. On 
the testimony of a phrase in Aristotle it is supposed 
that Plato, like Pythagoras, had exoteric and esoteric 
opinions, the former being of course those set forth 
. ia his ' Dialogues. ' 

Google 
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We will endeavour to answer these doubts. The 
first is of very little importance; the second of 
greater ; the hut of very great importance. That 
Plato adopts the dramatic form, and preserves it, 
is true ; but this form, which quite baffles us with 
Shakspeare, baffles us with no one else. It is easy 
to divine the opinions of Aristophanes, Moliere, or 
Schiller. It is still more easy to divine the opinions 
of Plato, because, unlike the dramatists, he selects 
his dialogue solely with a view to the illustration 
of his opinions. Besides, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Socrates represents Plato's opinions seen 
through the manner of Socrates. And, whatever 
the variations may be with respect to subordinate 
points, we find but one Method in all the 'Dialogues,' 
but one conception of science, in a word, we find 
an unmistakeable tendency which we pronounce to 
be Platonic. 

. Respecting his opinion on the insufficiency of 
books to convey instruction, we may first quote 
what he says on the subject in the ' Pntedrus :' — 

" Writing is something like painting : the crea- 
tures of the latter art look very like living beings ; 
but, if you ask them a question, they preserve a so- 
lemn silence. Written discourses do the same: you 
would fancy, by what they say, that they had some 
sense in them ; but, if you wish to learn, and 
therefore interrogate them, they have only their 
first answer to return to all questions. And when 
the discourse is once written, it passes from hand 
to hand, among all sorts of persons, those who can 
understand it, and those who cannot. It is not 
able to tell its story to those only to whom it is 
suitable ; and, when it is unjustly criticised, it al- 
ways needs its author to assist it, for it cannot de- 
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fend itself. There is another sort of discourse, 
which is far better and more potent than this. 
What is it ? That which is written scientifically 
in the learner's mind. This is capable of defend- 
ing itself, and it can speak itself, or be silent, as it 
sees fit. You mean the real and living discourse 
of the person who understands the subject ; of 
which discourse the written one may be called the 
picture? Precisely. Now, think you that a sensible 
husbandman would take seed which he valued, 
and wished to produce a harvest, would seriously, 
after the summer had begun, scatter it in the gar- 
dens of Adonis, for the pleasure of seeing it spring 
up and look green in a week ? Or, do you not 
rather think that he might indeed do this for sport 
and amusement ; but, when his purpose was seri- 
ous, would employ the art of agriculture, and, 
sowing the seed at the proper time, be content to 
gather in his harvest in the eighth month ? The 
hut, undoubtedly. And do you think that he who 
possesses the knowledge of what is just, and noble, 
and good, will deal less prudently with his seeds 
than the husbandman with his? Certainly not. 
He will not, then, set about sowing them with a 
pen and a black liquid ; or, (to drop the metaphor,) 
scattering these truths by means of discourses which 
cannot defend themselves against attack, and which 
are incapable of adequately expounding the truth. 
No doubt, he will, for the sake of sport, occasion- 
ally scatter some of the seeds in this manner, and 
will thus treasure up memoranda for himself in 
case he should fall into the forgetful:] ess of old 
age, and for all others who follow in the same 
track ; and he will be pleased when he sees the 
blade growing up green." 

■ ,GoogIe 
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Now, this remarkable passage is clearly biogra- 
phical. It is the justification of Socrates philoso- 
phical career. But it must not be too rigorously 
applied to Plato, whose voluminous writings contra- 
dict it ; nor must we, in consequence, suppose that 
those writings were designed only for amusement, 
or as memoranda for his pupils. The main idea of 
this passage is one that few persons would feel dis- 
posed to question. We are all aware that books 
labour under very serious deficiencies; they cannot 
replace oral instruction. The frequent misappre- 
hensions of an author's meaning would in a great 
measure be obviated if we had him by our side to 
interrogate him. And oral instruction has the 
further advantage of not allowing the reader's 
mind to be so passive as it is with a book ; the 
teacher by his questions excites the activity of the 
pupil. All this may reasonably be conceded as 
Plato's opinion without at all affecting the serious- 
ness of his writings. Plato thought that conver- 
sation was more instructive than reading ; but he 
knew also that reading was instructive, and he 
therefore wrote : to obviate as much as possible the 
necessary inconveniences of written discourse he 
threw all his works into the form of dialogue. 
Hence the endless repetitions, and divisions, and 
illustrations of positions almost self-evident. The 
reader is fatigued by them ; but, like Addison's 
tediousness, they have "a design" in them: that 
design is, by imitating conversation, to leave no 
position unexplained. As a book cannot be inter- 
rogated, Plato makes the book anticipate interro- 
gations. The very pains he takes to be tedious, 
the very minuteness of his details, is sufficient to 
rescue his works from the imputation of being mere 
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divertissements. He was too great an artist to 
have sacrificed his art to anything but his con- 
victions. That he did sacrifice the general effect 
to his scrupulous dialectics no one can doubt, and 
we believe that he did eo for the sake of deeply 
impressing on the reader's mind the real force of 
his method. 

Had critics seen Plato's real drift, they would 
have spared much of their censure, and hesitated be- 
fore pronouncing against the genuineness of certain 
dialogues. For our own part, we can only recon- 
cile the style of Plato with the above explanation ; 
that once adopted, all the vexata gue*tionen dis- 
appear. 

The third division of our investigation may now 
be entered upon. Connected with Plato's expres- 
sions respecting the imperfection of written works, 
there is the passage in Aristotle referring to the 
uypaijia hoy/iarn or " unwritten opinions" which is 
supposed to indicate an esoteric doctrine. If Ari- 
stotle's words do bear that meaning, then is the 
opinion consistent and valid which regards the 
exoteric works — the ' Dialogues' — as mere diver- 
tissements. Let us examine it. 

Aristotle says that Plato, in the ' Timseus,' main- 
tained space and matter to be the same, but that, in 
what are called the unwritten opinions (/»■ ro«c 
Xcyofirvoig aypii^oie Soy/tam), he considered space 
and place (rov tcttov «rai rfy* \iipav) to be the 
same. • From such a passage it is surely somewhat 
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conclusion can be drawn from Aristotle. There is w 
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gratuitous to conclude that Plato had an esoteric 
doctrine P The &ypa$a coy/tara probably meant 
his lectures, or as Bitter suggests, notes taken from 
the lectures by his scholars. At any rate there is 
no ground for supposing than to have been esote- 
rical opinions ; the more so as Aristotle, his most 
illustrious pupil, never speaks of any such distinct 
doctrine, but draws his statements of Plato's views 
from published works. 

We are convinced that the 'Dialogues' contain the 
real opinions of Plato, in as far as Plato ventured 
to express them. We make this reservation be- 
cause it is pretty generally known that individual 
opinions were not of so much importance as Me- 
thod, in the Socratic philosophy. It would perhaps 
be better to say, therefore, that the ' Dialogues' ex- 
hibit Plato's real Method and tendencies. Certain it 
is that the Method and tendencies can only rightly 
be appreciated after a survey of all the ' Dialogues. ' 
The ancients, we are told by Sextus Empiricus, * 
were divided -amongst themselves as to whether 
Plato was a sceptic or a dogmatist. Nor was the 
dispute irrational ; for, as some of the ' Dialogues' 
are expository and dogmatical, and others are mere 
exercises of the dialectical method — mere contests 
in which nothing is definitively settled —any one 
having studied only one class of these ' Dialogues* 
would think Plato either a sceptic or a dogmatist, 
according to the nature of those which he had 
difference alluded to in the above passage thnn may fre- 
quently be found between one dialogue and another. If the 
written (published) opinions differ, surely those unwritten 
may be allowed also to differ from the written? If the 
' Hepublie ' diners from the ' Timteus,' surely the "unwritten 
opinion" may differ from the ' Tinueua ?' 

* ' Pyrrho. Hypot,' i. p. 44. 
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read. Thus Cicero, an ardent admirer, says: "Plato 
affirms nothing ; but, after producing many argu- 
ments, and examining a question on every side, 
leaves it undetermined." This is true of such 
dialogues as the " TheEetetus,' or the ' Hippias 
Major;' but extremely untrue of the 'Phtedo,' 
'Timteus,' 'Leges,' &e. 

This leads us to a consideration of the various 
attempts at classifying the dialogues. That some 
sort of classification should be adopted is admitted 
by all ; but no two persons seem to agree as to the 
precise arrangement. Any attempt at chronolo- 
gical arrangement must inevitably fail. Certain 
dialogues can be satifactorily shown to have been 
written subsequently to some others ; but any regu- 
lar succession is beyond our ingenuity. We may 
be pretty sure that the ' Phtedrus' was the earliest, 
or one of the earliest, and the ' Laws' the latest. 
We may be sure that the ' Republic' was earlier 
than the ' Laws,' because the latter is a ma- 
turer view of politics. But when the ' Repub- 
lic' was written, baffles conjecture. It is usually 
placed with the ' Tiroreus' and the ' Laws ;' that 
is to say with the last products of its author. But 
we demur to this on several accounts. The diffe- 
rence of style and of ideas observable in the ' Re- 
public' and the ' Laws ' imply considerable dis- 
tance between the periods of composition. Besides, 
a man not writing for his bread does not so soon 
resume a subject which he has already exhausted. 
Plato had uttered his opinions in the ' Republic' 
He must have waited till new ideas were 
developed before he could be tempted again to 
write ; for, observe both these dialogues are ex- 
pository and dogmatical: they express Plato's 
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opinions ; they are not merely dialectical ex- 
ercises. 

It strikes us also that there is but one safe prin- 
ciple to be applied to the testing of such points. 
Whenever two works exhibit variations of opinion, 
we should examine the nature of the variations and 
ask, which of the two opinions is the later in de- 
velopment — which must have been the earlier? 

Let us take an example. In the ' Republic,' 
iii. p. 123, he attempts to prove that no one can 
excel in two arts ; that the comic poet cannot be 
the same as the tragic, that the same actor cannot 
aet in tragedy and comedy with success. In the 
' Amatoree,' p. 289, he has the same idea, though 
there only mentioned briefly." In the ' Symposium,' 
however, Plato's opinion is directly the reverse ; 
for, in a celebrated passage, he makes Socrates con- 
vince Agathon, that the tragic and comic poet 
are the same person. "Sow, it is not difficult to 
decide which is the earlier opinion : that in the 
' Republic' is the logical consequence of his pre- 
misses ; but that in the ' Symposium' is the opinion 
corrected by experience ; for, in the poets of his 
own day he found both tragedy and comedy united ; 
and Socrates being made to convince Agathon 
proves that the former opinion was not uncommon, 
and looks like a retractation on Plato's side. No 
one will deny that the former opinion is superficial. 

'Onld prove the 
He maintains, 

sod with plausibility, that, when a subject which has been 
developed in one dialogue hi briefly assumed in another, the 
latter is subsequent in composition.— See vol. ii. p. 183. Yet, 
oil this principle the ' Pluedo ' is earlier than the * Phsdrug,' 
inasmuch as the doctrine of reminiscence is developed in the 
former and alluded to in the latter. 
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The distinction between tragedy and comedy is such 
that it senna to imply a distinct nature for the cul- 
tivation of each. But Shakspeare, Racine, Cer- 
vantes, Calderon, and very many others, confute 
this notion by their works. 

Perhaps, a still more conclusive example is that 
of the " creation of Ideas" so expressly stated in 
the ' Republic' and the " eternity and uncreated 
nature of Ideas" as expressly stated in the ' Timteus.' 
So radical a difference in the most important posi- 
tion of his philosophy would at once separate the 
epochs at which the two dialogues were composed. 
And to this may be added the difference in artistic 
treatment between the 'Republic' and the 'Tiniseus.* 
The former, although expository, has much of the 
vivacity and dramatic vigour of the early dialogues. 
The ' Timseus ' and the ' Laws ' have scarcely a 
trace of art. 

Ritter has well observed that " the excellence of 
the Platonic dialogues, as pieces of art, is two- 
fold : the rare imitative powers exhibited in the 
dialogue, and the acuteness with which philoso- 
phical matters are dialectically treated. No one 
will deny that these two qualities have only an 
outward connexion, and consequently that they 
cannot advance equally. With the philosopher 
the latter is manifestly the more important, whereas 
the former is of secondary importance. The de- 
gree of perfection therefore in any dialogue, as 
such, affords at most a very uncertain means for the 
determination of its date ; whereas the greatest 
weight' ought to be laid on the dialectical skill." 
In proportion as the dialectical skill became ma- 
ture, it is natural to suppose that the dramatic 
imitation was lees cared for. In proportion as 

VOL. II, D 
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Plato became settled in His convictions he became 
anxious solely for their clear exposition. He began 
life with a love of poetry ; but this be soos aban- 
doned for philosophy. So his first work was the 
' Fhsedrus, the most luxuriant in poetical images ; 
bis last were the ' Tinueus' and the ' Law*,' the 
most exclusively dogmatical, and the least ornate. 
The whole inquiry may seem idle ; but it is not 
so. Until something like a positive arrangement 
of bis works can be made, there will be no end 
to the misconceptions of his opinions ; for it is 
preposterous to cite passages in support of a doc- 
trine before having ascertained the date of the 
work whence the passages are drawn. Yet this is 
the way critics and historians draw up an i magi nary 
outline of Plato's philosophy, and squabble amongst 
each other as to who is right. When it is said 
that Plato held such or such an opinion, it should 
be distinctly understood at what period of his 
career he held it ; because, in so long a career, and 
with so many changes of opinion, it is necessary to 
be precise. For our own part we can scarcely 
name an opinion held by him throughout his works. 
Even the Socratic idea of Virtue being identical 
with knowledge, consequently, Vice being Igno- 
rance and therefore involuntary — even this idea — he 
learned in his old age to repudiate, as we see in the 
'Laws,' book v. p. 385, where he calls incon- 
tinence, no less than ignorance (if yap It afiaBiav 
H it aKparttav), the causes of vice. In the same 
sense, book is. p. 138, after speaking of anger 
and pleasure as causes of error, he says : " There 
is a third cause of our faults, and that is ignorance" 

(rpir«e ■ ftijv iiyytnav twv AfiapTTi/iariiiv ainav). So 

that here he places ignorance only as a third cause ; 
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and by so doing destroys the whole Socratic argu- 
ment respecting the identity of Virtue and know- 
ledge.* 

This being the case, it will readily be acknow- 
ledged, that to make up a doctrine from passages 
culled here and there must inevitably lead into 
error. A consistent doctrine cannot be made out. 
Indeed it is questionable whether Plato ever ela- 
borated one. Like Socrates, he occupied himself 
with Method, rather than results ; like Socrates, he 
had doubts respecting the certainty of knowledge 
on the higher subjects of thought ; like Socrates, he 
sought Truth, without professing to have found 

As a chronological arrangement has been impos- 
sible, a philosophical arrangement has frequently 
been attempted. The most celebrated is that of 
Schleiermacher, who divides the ' Dialogues' into 
three classes — " 1st, elementary dialogues, or those 
which contain the germs of all that follows, of 
logic as the instrument of philosophy, and of ideas 
as its proper object ; consequently, of the possibility 
of the conditions of knowledge : these are the 
' Phsedrus,' ' Lysis,' ' Protagoras,' ' Laches,' ' Char- 
mides,' ' Euthyphro,' and ' Parmenides ;' to which 
he subjoins, as an appendix, the 'Apologia,' 'Crito,' 
'Ion,' 'Hippias Minor,' ' Hipparchus,' 'Minos,' and 

* The ' Meno' is a farther confirmation. In it virtue is 
shown to be unsusceptible of being taught ; ergo, it is not 
Knowledge. This would make the ' Meno' one of the latest 

Neither of these contradictious have, to oar knowledge, 
been noticed before. It was onr intention to insert a chapter 
on the self-contradictions of Plato, bnt the space such a 
chapter must have occupied it would have been utterly be- 
yond onr power to afford. 

D 2 
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'Akibiadea II.' 2nd, progressive dialogues, which 
treat of the distinction between philosophical and 
common knowledge in their united application to the 
two proposed and real sciences, Ethics and Physics ; 
these are the ' Gorgias,' ' Theartetus,' ' Meno,' 
' Euthydemus,' ' Cratylus," ' Sophistes,' ' Politicus,' 
' Symposium,' ' Phsedo,' and ' Philebus,' with an 
appendix containing the ' Theatres,' ' Erastae, ' Al- 
cibiades I.,' ' Menexemus,' ' Hippias Major,' and 
Clitophon,' 3rd, constructive dialogues, in which 
the practical is completely united with the specula- 
tive ; these are the ' Republic,' ' Timeeus,' ' Critias,' 
with an appendix containing the ' Laws' and the 
' Epistles.' "" There is considerable ingenuity in 
this, and it has been adopted by Bekker in his edi- 
tion. It has, however, been much criticised, as 
every such attempt must necessarily be. Van 
lleusde, in his charming work,| lias suggested 
another. He proposes three classes: I,, those where- 
in the subject-matter relates to the Beautiful ; II., 
those wherein it relates to the True ; III., those 
wherein it relates to the Practical. Of the first are 
those concerning Love, Beauty, and the Soul. Of 
the second those concerning Dialectics, Ideas, Me- 
thod, in which Truth and the means of attaining it 
are sought. Of the third, those concerning justice, 
t. e. morals and politics. These three classes repre- 
sent the three phases of the philosophical mind : the 
desire for Truth, the appreciation of Truth, and the 
realization of it, in an application to human life. 

There is one great objection to this classification, 
viz., the impossibility of properly arranging the 
' Dialogues' under the separate heads. The ' I'hte- 
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drua,' which Van Heusde believes devoted to Love 
and Beauty, is clearly, as Schleiermacher has shown, 
devoted to Dialectics. So of the rest : Plato mixes 
up in one dialogue very opposite subjects. Van 
Heusde is also under the erroneous conviction of 
Plato's having been only a Socratist, till he went 
to Megara, where he became imbued with the 
Eleatic doctrines, and that it was in his maturer age 
that he became acquainted with the Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

It may be presumptuous to suggest a new classi- 
fication, but we cannot resist the temptation. It 
seems to us that the ' Dialogues' may reasonably be 
divided into the two classes named by Sestus 
Empiricus : — Dogmatic and Agonistic, or Exposi- 
tory and Polemical. The advantage of this divi- 
sion is its clearness and practicability. There will 
always be something arbitrary in the endeavour to 
classify the dialogues according to their subject- 
matter, because they are almost all occupied with 
more than one subject. Thus, the ' Republic,' 
would certainly be classed under the head of Ethics ; 
yet it contains very important discussions on the 
nature of human knowledge and on the theory of 
Ideas ; and these discussions ought properly to be 
classed under the head of Metaphysics. Again, the 
' Phwdrus' is more than half occupied with dis- 
courses about Love ; but the real subject of the 
work is Dialectics. 

In the division we propose, such inconveniences 
are avoided. It is easy to see which dialogues 
are polemical, and which are expository. The 
' II ippias Major' and the ' Timseus' may stand as 
repi esentatives of each class. In the former, no 
attempt is made to settle the question raised. So- 

Coralc 
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crates contents himself with refuting every position 
of his antagonist. In too ' Timseus' there is no 
polemic of any sort : all is calmly expository. 

A further sub-division might also be made of the 
agonistic dialogues, into such as are purely pole- 
mical, and such as by means of polemics enforce 
ideas. Sometimes Plato only destroys ; at other 
times the destruction is a clearance of the ground 
which opens to us a vista of the truth : of this kind 
is the ' Thetetetus.' 

We are, however, firmly persuaded that one 
distinct purpose runs through all the ' Dialogues,' 
whatever may be their varieties of form or of 
opinion : one great and fruitful purpose, which may 
rightly be called the philosophy of Plato, and which 
we will now attempt to exhibit. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

plato's method. 

Br some, Plato is regarded as a mere literary ex- 
ponent of the Socratic doctrines ; by others, as the 
real founder of a new epoch and of a new philoso- 
phy. Both of these views appear to us erroneous ; 
but, really on the subject of Plato errors are so 
numerous, and we had almost said so inevitable, 
that no one who rightly appreciates the difficulty of 
ascertaining' the truth, will be disposed to dogmatise. 
Although we claim the right of enforcing our opi- 
nions — a right purchased with no contemptible 
amount of labour in the inquiry — we would be 
distinctly understood to place no very great confi- 
dence in their validity. After this prefece, we 
trust, we may speak openly, without incurring the 
cbaTge of dogmatism. We are not enunciating 
ascertained truths; we are simply recording the 
results of study. * 

Plato we hold to be neither a simple Socratist, 
nor- the creator of a new philosophy. He was the 

* It has been a principle with us throughout to abstain 
from all unnecessary references ; and we shall follow it in 
this account. of Plato. To have quoted chapter and Terse 
for every statement would hare been endless. The absence 
of such references renders it the more needfal for us to stats 
that, previous to writing this section, we renewed our ao- 
qnaintance villi Plato, by carefully reading all his aorta, 
with the exception of two of the minor ones. This section 



inheritor of all the wisdom of hie age. He fully 
seized the importance of the Socratic Method : he 
adopted it, enlarged it. But he also saw the im- 
portance of those ideas which his predecessors had 
so laboriously excogitated ; he adopted and enlarged 
the leading features of the Pythagoreans, and 
lileatics, of Anaxagoras, and Heraclitus. With vast 
learning and a puissant method, he created an influ- 
ence which is not yet totally extinct. But his 
philosophy was critical, not dogmatical. He en- 
larged, ameliorated, the views of others ; but intro- 
duced no new element into the philosophy of Jhis 
age. He was the culminating point of Greek 
philosophy. In his works all the various and 
conflicting tendencies of preceding eras were col- 
lected under one Method. 

That Method was doubtless the Method of So- 
crates, with some modifications, or rather with some 
enlargement. Schlelennacher, in a profound and 
luminous essay on the ' Worth of Socrates as a 
Philosopher,'* looks upon the service rendered to 
Philosophy by Socrates as consisting less in the 
truths arrived at, than in the mode in which truth 
should be sought. Alluding to this view, John 
Mill has said : " This appears to us to be, with some 
modifications, applicable likewise to Plato. No 
doubt the disciple pushed his mere inquiries and 
speculations over a more extended surface, and to 
a much greater depth below the surface, than 
there is any reason to believe the master did. But, 
though he continually starts most original and 
valuable ideas, it is seldom that these, when they 

* Translated by Bishop TMrlwall, in the 'Philological 

Museum;' and reprinted in the English version of Dr. 
Wigger"8 ' Life of Socrates." 
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relate to the results of inquiry are stated with an 
air of conviction, as if they amounted to fixed 
opinions. But, when the topic under consideration 
is the proper mode of philosophising — either the 
moral spirit in which truth should be sought, or 
the intellectual processes and methods by which it 
is to be attained ; or, when the subject-matter is not 
any particular scientific principle, but knowledge in 
the abstract, the differences between knowledge and 
ignorance, and between knowledge and mere opi- 
nion — then the views inculcated are definite and 
consistent, are always the same, and are put forth 
with the appearance of earnest and matured belief. 
Even in treating of other subjects, and even when 
the opinions advanced have the least semblance of 
being seriously entertained, the discourse itself has 
generally a very strong tendency to illustrate the 
conception which does seem to be really entertain e J 
of the nature of some part or other of the process 
of philosophising. The inference we would draw 
is, that on the science of the Investigation of 
Science, the theory of the pursuit of truth, Plato 
had not only satisfied himself that his predecessors 
were in error, and hoy/, hut had also adopted defi- 
nite views of his own ; while, on all or most other 
subjects, he contented himself with confuting the 
absurdities of others, pointing out the proper course 
for inquiry, and the spirit in which it should be 
conducted, and throwing out a variety of ideas of 
his own, of the value of which he was not quiie 
certain, and which he left to the appreciation of 
any subsequent inquirer competent to sit in judg- 
ment upon them." 

We have here to examine what that Method was 
which Plato constantly pursued. Socrates, as we 
d3 
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have shown, relied upon the Inductive, or, ratiier, 
Analogical Reasoning, and on Definitions, as the 
two principles of investigation. The incomplete- 
ness of these principles we have already pointed 
out ; and Plato himself found it necessary to en- 
large tbem. 

Definitions form the base of all science. To 
know a thing you must also know what it is not. 
In ascertaining the Teal Definition, Socrates em- 
ployed his accoucheur's art (rtxvt} jiaievrunj), and 
proceeded inductively. Plato also used these arts ; 
but he added to them the more scientific and efficient 
processes of Analysis and Synthesis, of generaliza- 
tion and classification.* 

Analysis, which was first insisted on by Plato as 
a scientific process, is the decomposition of the 
whole into its separate parts; whereby, after ex- 
amining those parts attentively, the idea of the 
whole is correctly ascertained. To use Platonic 
language, Analysis is seeing the One in the Many. 
Thus, if the subject be Virtue, the general term 
Virtue must first be decomposed into all its parts, 
i. e., into all the Virtues ; and from a thorough 
examination of the Virtues a clear idea of Virtue 
may be attained.f 

Definitions were to Plato what general or abstract 
ideas were to later metaphysicians. The individual 
thing was held to be transitory and phenomenal, 
the abstract idea was eternal. Only concerning the 
latter could philosophy occupy itself. But So- 
crates, although insisting on proper Definitions, 

* Consult Van Heusde, ' IniL Platon.,' ii. pars. ii. p. 97, 99. 

f A good example of his mode of conducting an iuquiry 
may be seen iu tlie passage translated from the ' Gorgias.' — 
See * Appendix A." 
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had no conception of the classification of those 
Definitions which must constitute science. Plato, 
therefore, by the introduction of this process, shifted 
philosophy from the ground of Ethics to that of 
Dialectics. What was Dialectics? It was the art 
of discoursing, i. e., the art of thinking, t. e., logic. 
Plato uses the word Dialectics, because with him 
Thinking' was a silent discourse of the soul, and 
differed from speech only in being silent. 

In this conception of Philosophy as Dialectics, 
Plato absorbed the conversational method of So- 
crates, but gave a new direction to science ; accord- 
ingly , instead of confining his speculations to Ethics, 
he allowed them to embrace all nature. 

How erroneous that notion is which supposes that 
Plato's merit was exclusively literary, may be ga- 
thered from the above brief outline of his method, 
lie was one of the most severe Dialecticians on 
record. This is his leading peculiarity ; but he has 
clothed his Method in such fascinating language, 
that the means have been mistaken for the end. 
Hie great principle, we must constantly repeat, was 
the necessity of an untiring investigation into ge- 
neral terms (or, as the schoolmen say, abstract ideas). 
He did not look on life or on the world with the 
temporary interest of a passing inhabitant of the 
world. He looked on tliem with an immortal soul 
longing to be released from its earthly sojourn, and 
striving to catch by anticipation some faint glimpses 
of that region of eternal Truth where it would some 
day rest. The fleeting phenomena of this world he 
knew were nothing more. But he was too wise to 
overlook them. Fleeting and imperfect as they 
were, they were the indications of that eternal Truth 
for which he longed : footmarks on the perilous 

..ooole 
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journey, and guides unto the goal. Long before 
him had wise and meditative men perceived that 
sense-knowledge would only be knowledge of phe- 
nomena ; that every thing men call existence was 
but a perpetual flux — a something which, always 
becoming, never was ; that the reports which our 
senses made of these things partook of the same 
fleeting and uncertain character. He could not, 
therefore, put his trust in them ; he could not say- 
that Time was anything more than the wavering 
image of Eternity. 

But he was not a Sceptic. These transitory 
phenomena were not true existences ; but they were 
images of true existences. Interrogate them ; clas- 
sify them ; discover what qualities they have in 
common ; discover that which is invariable, neces- 
sary, amidst all that is variable, contingent ; dis- 
cover The One in The Many and you have pene- 
trated the secret of Existence.* 

Now, in reducing this Platonic language to a 
modern formula, what is the thought ? The thought 
is simply this : Things exist as classes as well as 
individuals ; these classes again are but species of 
higher classes ; e. g., men are individuals of the 
class Man, and Man is a species of the class Ani- 
mal. But science, which is Deductive, has nothing 
to do with individuals ; it is occupied solely with 
classes. General Terms, or Abstract ideas, are, 
therefore, the materials with which science works. 

These General Terms, Plato said, stood for the 



ikctrine is expressed, or implied, would be endless: 
through all his works, and is the only constant doctrine to 
be found there. Perhaps the easiest Dassage where it may 
be read is ' Philebus,' pp. 233-6. 
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only real existences, the only objects of science. 

And, as far as expression is concerned, he would 
seem to be in perfect accordance with modem 
thinkers. But we must be cautious howwc mistake 
these coincidences of expression for coincidences of 
doctrine. Plato's philosophy was an inarticulate 
utterance, curious to the historian, but valueless as 
a solution of the problem. 

We are here led to the origin of the world-famous 
dispute of Realism and Nominalism. This dispute 
may be summed up in a sentence. The Realists 
maintain, that every General Term (or Abstract 
idea), such as Man, Virtue, &c, has a real and in- 
dependent existence, quite irrespective of any con- 
crete individual determination, such as Smith, Bene- 
volence, &c. The Nominalists, on the contrary, 
maintain, that all General Terms are but the crea- 
tions of human ingenuity, designating no distinct 
entities, but merely used as marks of aggregate 
conceptions. "It is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands," and has caused no small degree of bickering 
and heart-burning. Plato was the first Realist; 
M. Pierre Leroux is, we believe, the last.* 

In Realism Plato separated himself from his 
master Socrates. On this point we have the indu- 
bitable, but hitherto little noticed, testimony of 
Aristotle, who, after speaking of the Socratic Me- 
thod of Induction and Definition, says: " But 
Socrates gave neither to General Terms nor to 
Definitions a distinct existence."! This is plain 

* In his work ' De rHumaniteV Without explicitly 
avowing Kealism, his conception of Humanity, as distinct 
from human individuals, implies It. 

f 'Met.,'xiii. iv.aXX'i fibltipnfnuti^ii x *?"'** 
Irsin, iUl ml* IfWfuii. — The wording of this may appear 
strange. Many have supposed universale to exist separately ; 
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enough. Aristotle, in continuation, obviously speaks 
of Plato: " Those whosueceeded himgave to these 
General Terms a separate existence, and called them 
Ideas." 

Thus are we introduced to Plato's famous Ideal 
theory; which, although confused and contradictory 
enough in detail, as is the case with all his special 
opinions, is clear enough as a general tendency. 
It must have a chapter to itself. 

but how a separate existence could be given to Definitions 
may puzzle the stoutest Realist We believe the difficulty 
vanishes, if we remember that the Platonic Definitions and 
nnivenals were the same things; though Aristotle's phrase 
is ambiguous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

M.ATO'8 IDEAl THEORY. 

The word Idea has undergone more changes 
than almost any word in philosophy ; and. nothing 
can well be more opposed to the modern sense of 
the word than the sense affixed to it by Plato. 

If we were to say, that the Ideas were tantamount 
to the Substantial Forms of the schoolmen, we 
should run the risk of endeavouring to enlighten an 
obscurity with an obscurity as great. If we were 
to say, that the Ideas were tantamount to Univer- 
sal*, the same objection "might be raised. If we 
were to say, that the Ideas were General Terms or 
Abstract Ideas, -we should mislead every Nominalist 
into the belief that Plato was an " Idealist;" with this 
exception, the last illustration would be pertinent. 

It will be better, however, to describe first and 
to define afterwards. Plato, according to Aristotle, 
gave to General Terms a distinct existence and 
called them Ideas. He became a Realist ; and as- 
serted, that there was the Abstract Man no less 
than the Concrete Men : the latter only were Men 
in as far as they participated in the Ideal Man. 
This may seem not a little absurd ; but patience ! 
and it may turn out more rational. No one will 
dispute, that we have a conception of a genus— that 
we do conceive and reason about Man quite inde- 
pendently of Smith or Brown, Peter or Paul. If 
we have such a conception, whence did we derive 

Google 
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it? Our experience has only been of the Smiths 
and Browns, the Peters and Paula ; we have only 
known men. Our senses tell us nothing of Man. 
Individual objects only give individual knowledge. 
A number of stones placed before us will afford us 
no knowledge, will not enable us to say : These are 
stones ; unless we have previously learned what is 
the nature of Stone. So, also, we must know the 
nature of Mam, before we can know that Jones and 
Brown are Men. 

We do know Man and we know Men ; but our 
knowledge of the former is distinct from that of the 
Jatter, and must have a distinct source ; so, at least, 
ihought the Realists. What is that source ? Re- 
flection, not sense. 

The Realists finding The One in The Many,— 
in other words, finding certain characteristics com- 
mon to all Men, and not only common to them but 
necessary to their being Men, — abstracted these 
general characteristics from the particular acci- 
dents of individual men, and out of these charac- 
teristics made what they called Universale, what 
we call genera. These Universals existed per se. 
They were not only conceptions of the mind ; they 
were entities ; and our perceptions of them were 
formed in the same manner as our perceptions of 
other things. 

Greek Philosophy, no less than Greek Art, was, 
as we have elsewhere shown, eminently Objective. 
Now what is the objective tendency but the ten- 
dency to transform our conceptions into perceptions 
— to project our ideas out of us, and then to look at 
them as images, or as entities? 

Let then the conception of genera be rendered 
objective, and the Realist doctrine is explained. 
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The conceptions were held to be perceptions of ex- 
isting Things ; these Plato called Ideas. 

These Ideas he maintained to be the only real 
existences : they were the noumena of which all 
individual things were the phenomena. If then we 
define the Platonic " Idea " to be a " Noumenon " 
or " Substantial Form," we shall not be far wrong : 
and most of the disputes respecting the real mean- 
ing of the term will be set aside. For example, 
Ritter's weak and wavering account of the word — 
in which he is at a loss to say whether idea means 
the universal, or whether it does not also mean the 
individual — is only thus to be reconciled. That 
Plato usually designates an Idea, a General Term, 
there can be no doubt ; there can be no doubt also 
that he sometimes designates an Idea the essence of 
some individual thing, as in the 'Republic,' where he 
speaks of the Idea of a Table from which all other 
Tables were formed. There is no contradiction in 
this. A general form is as necessary for Tables as 
for Men : this Idea, therefore equally partakes of 
generality even where exemplified by particular 

We must now endeavour to indicate the position 
occupied by Ideas in the Platonic cosmology. 

To Socrates Plato was indebted for his Method ; 
yet not wholly indebted, seeing that he enlarged 
the conception transmitted to him. To Pythagoras 
be was indebted for his theory of Ideas ; yet not 
wholly indebted, seeing that he modified it and 
rendered it more plausible. What be did for 
Method we have seen ; let us now see how he trans- 
formed the Pythagorean doctrine. 

Aristotle, in a memorable passage, says: "Plato 
followed Socrates respecting definitions, but accus- 
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t.omed as he was to inquiries into universala (3ii ro 
^TiTijaai irtpl rciv radttXou), lie supposed that defini- 
tions should be those of irUelligihhs (i. e. noumena), 
rather than of sensibles (i. e. phenomena) ; for it 
is impossible to give a general definition to sensible 
objects, which are always changing. Those Intel' 
ligihle Essences he called Ideas ; adding that sen- 
sible objects were different from Ideas, and received 
from them their names ; for it is in consequence of 
their participation (xara fiifkZH') in Ideas, that all 
objects of the same genus receive the same name 
as the Ideas. He introduced the word participation. 
The Pythagoreans say that ' Things are the copies 
of Numbers.' Plato says, ' the participation.' He 
only changes the name." * 

With due submission we venture to question the 
assertion of Aristotle in the last sentence. Plato 
did more than change a name. The conception 
alone of Ideas as generical types is a great advance 
on the conception of Numbers. But Plato did not 
atop here. He ventured on an explanation of the 
nature and the degree of that participation of sensi- 
ble objects in Ideas. And Aristotle himself, in 
another place, points out a fundamental distinction. 
Plato thought that sensible Things no less than 
their causes were Numbers ; but the causes are In- 
telligible Numbers (t. e. Ideas), and the Tilings are 
Sensible Numbers.''^ Surely, this is something 
more than the invention of a name ? It gives a 
new character to the theory ; it renders it at once 
more clear, and more applicable. 

The greatest difficulty felt in the Ideal theory is 
**Met,'i. c. 6. 

■f ' Met.,' i. 7. ixxi »w fir mni, mVi'm*, Tifciw !i 
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that of participation. How, and in how far, does 
this participation take place ? A question which 
Plato did not, and could not, solve. All that he 
could answer was, that human knowledge is neces- 
sarily imperfect, that sensation troubles the intel- 
lectual eye, and only when the soul is free from the 
hindrances of the body shall we be able to discern 
things in all the ineffable splendour of truth. But, 
although our knowledge is imperfect, it is not false. 
Keason enables us to catch some glimpses of the 
truth, and we must endeavour to gain more. What- 
ever is the object of the soul's thought, purely as 
such, was real and true. The problem was to 
separate these glimpses of the truth from the pre- 
judices and errors of mere opinion. 

In this doctrine, opinion is concerned only with 
Appearances (phenomena) ; science with Existence. 
Our sensation, judgments, opinions, have only refer- 
ence to rit -/tyvofuva ; our scientific conceptions 
have reference to ri ovra. The whole matter is 
comprised in Plato's answer to Diogenes, who 
thought he demolished the theory of Ideas by ex- 
claiming : " I see indeed a table ; but I see no Idea 
of a table.'* Plato replied : " Because you see with 
your eyes, and not with your reason." Hence, at 
the close of the 5th Book of his ' RepuMic,' he says 
that those only are to be called Philosophers who 
devote themselves to the contemplation of there ov, 



The phenomena which constitute what we per- 
ceive of the world (i. e. the world of sense) are but 
the participations of matter in the nature of Ideas. 
In other words Ideas are the Forms of which 
material Things are copies ; the noumenaj of which 
all that we perceive are the Appearances (pheno- 
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niena). But we must not suppose these copies to 
be exact : they do not at all participate in the nature 
of their models ; they do not even represent them, 
otherwise than is a superficial manner. Or, per- 
haps, it would be more correct to say that Ideas do 
not resemble Things; as the man does nut resemble 
his portrait, although the portrait may be a tolerable 
resemblance of him ; a resemblance of his aspect, 
not of his nature. 

If, then, the Ideas as they exist realized in Nature 
do not accurately resemble the Ideas as they exist, 
per se— i. e. if the phenomena are not exact copies 
of the noumena — how are we ever to attain a know- 
ledge of Ideas and of Truth ? 

This question plunges us into the midst of his 
psychology, which we must first explain before the 
whole conception of the Ideal theory can be made 
consistent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

plato's psychology. 

After the dreary dialectics of the two preceding 
chapters, it is some refreshment to be able to open 
this chapter with a myth, and that perhaps the most 
fascinating of all Plato's myths. 

In the ' Phtedrus,' Socrates very justly declares 
his inability to explain the real nature of the soul. 
But, though he cannot exhibit it, he can show what 
it resembles. Unable to give a demonstration, he 
can paint a picture ; and that picture he paints as 

" We may compare it to a chariot, with a pair of 
winged horses and a driver. In the souls of the 
gods, the horses and the drivers are entirely good : 
in other souls, only partially so, one of the horses 
excellent, the other vicious. The business, there- 
fore, of the driver is extremely difficult and 
troublesome. 

" Let us now attempt to show how some living 
beings came to be spoken of as mortal, and others 
as immortal. All souls are employed in taking 
care of the things which are inanimate ; and travel 
about the whole of heaven in various forms. Now, 
when the soul is perfect, and has wings, it is 
carried aloft, and helps to administer the entire 
universe ; but the soul which loses its wings, drops 
down until it catches hold of something solid, in 
which it takes up its residence ; and, having a 
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dwelling of clay, which seems to be self-moving 
on account of the soul which is in it, the two 
together are called an animal, and Mortal. The 
phrase ' ' immortal animal" arises not from any cor- 
rect understanding, bat from a fiction : never having 
seen, nor being able to comprehend, a deity, men 
conceived an immortal being, having a body as 
well as a soul, united together for all eternity. 
Let these things, then, be as it pleases God : but 
let us nest state from what cause a soul becomes 



s the nature of wings to lift up heavy bodies 
towards the habitation of the gods ; and, of all 
things which belong to the body, wings are that 
which most partakes of the divine. The divine 
includes the beautiful, the wise, the good, ami 
everything of that nature. By these the wings of 
the soul are nourished and increased ; by the con- 
traries of these, they are destroyed. 

" Jupiter, and the other gods, divided into certain 
bands, travel about in their winged chariots, order- 
ing and attending to all things, each according to 
his appointed function ; and all who will, and who 
can, follow them. When they go to take their 
repasts, they journey up hell, towards the summit 
of the vault of heaven. The chariots of the gods, 
being in exact equilibrium, and therefore easily 
guided, perform this journey easily, but all others 
with difficulty; for, one of the two horses, being of 
inferior nature, when he has not been exceedingly 
well trained by the driver, weighs down the vehicle, 
and impels it towards the earth. 

" The souls which are called immortal (viz. the 
gods), when they reach the summit, go through, 
and, standing upon the convex outside of heaven, 
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are carried round and round by its revolution, and 
see the things which li* beyond the heavens. No 
poet has ever celebrated these supercelestial things, 
nor ever will celebrate them as they deserve. This 
region is the neat of Existence, itself: Real Exis- 
tence, colourless, figureless, and intangible Exis- 
tence, which is visible only to Mind, the charioteer 
of the soul, and which forms the subject of Seal 
Knowledge. The minds of the gods, which are fed 
by pure knowledge, and all other thoroughly well 
ordered minds, contemplate fora time this universe 
of ' Being' per «e, and are delighted and nourished 
by the contemplation, until the revolution of the 
heavens bring them back to the same point. In 
this circumvolution, they contemplate Justice itself, 
Temperance itself, and knowledge, not that know- 
ledge which has a generation or a beginning, not 
that which exists in a subject which is any of what 
we term beings, but that Knowledge which exists 
in Being in general ; in that which really Is. After 
thus contemplating all real existences, and being 
nourished thereby, these souls again sink into the 
interior of the heavens, and repose. 

" Such is the life of the gods. Of other souls, 
those which best follow the gods, and most resem- 
ble them, barely succeed in lifting the head of the 
charioteer into the parts beyond the heavens, and, 
being carried round by the circumvolution, are 
enabled with difficulty to contemplate this universe 
of Self-Existences. Others, being encumbered by 
the horses, sometimes rising and sometimes sink- 
ing, are enabled to see some Existences only. The 
remainder only struggle to elevate themselves, and, 
by the unskilfulnesa of their drivers, coming con- 
tinually into collision, are lamed, or break their 
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wings, and, after much labour, go away without ac- 
complishing their purpose^utd return to feed upon 
mere opinion. , 

" The motive of this great anxiety to view the 
super-celestial plain of truth is that the proper 
food of tho soul is derived from thence, and, in 
particular, the wings, by which the soul is made 
light and carried aloft, are nourished upon it. 
Now it is an inviolable law that any soul which, 
placing itself in the train of the gods, and journey- 
ing along with them, obtains a sight of any of 
these self- existent Realities, remains exempt from 
all harm until the next circumvolution, and, if it 
can contrive to effect this every time, it is for ever 
safe and uninjured. But if, being unable to elevate 
itself to the necessary height, it altogether fails of 
seeing these realities, and, being weighed down by 
vice and oblivion, loses its wings and falls to the 
earth, it enters into and animates some Body. It 
never enters, at the first generation, into the body 
of a brute animal ; but that which has seen most 
enters into the body of a person who will become a 
lover of wisdom, or a lover of beauty, or a person 
addicted to music, or to love; the next in rank, 
into that of a monarch who reigns according to 
law, or a warrior, or a man of talents for com- 
mand ; the third, into a person qualified to admi- 
nister the state, and manage his family affairs, or 
carry on a gainful occupation ; the fourth, into a 
person fond of hard labour and bodily exercises, or 
skilled in the prevention and curing of bodily 
diseases ; the fifth, into a prophet, or a teacher of 
religious ceremonies ; the sixth, into a poet, or a 
person addicted to any other of the imitative arts ; 
the seventh, into a husbandman or an artificer ; 
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the eighth into a sophist, or a courtier of the 
people; the ninth, into a despot and usurper. And, 
in all these different fortunes, they who conduct 
themselves justly will obtain next time a more 
eligible lot; they who conduct themselves un- 
justly, a worse. The soul never returns to its pris- 
tine state in less than ten thousand years, for its 
wings do not grow in a shorter time ; except only 
the soul of one who philosophizes with sincerity, 
or who loves with philosophy. Such souls, after 
three periods of one thousand years, if they choose 
thrice in succession this kind of life, recover their 
wings in the three thousandth year, and depart. 
The other souls, at the termination of their first life, 
are judged, and, having received their sentence, are 
either sent for punishment into the places of exe- 
cution under the earth, or are elevated to a place 
in heaven, in which they are rewarded according to 
the life which they led while here. In either case 
they are called back on the thousandth year, to 
choose or draw lots for a new life. Then a human 
soul often passes into the body of a beast, and that 
of a beast, if it has ever been human, passes again 
into the body of a man ; for a soul which has 
never seen the Truth at all cannot enter into the 
human form, it being necessary that man should be 
able to apprehend many things according to kinds, 
which kinds are composed of many perceptions 
combined by reason into one. Now, this mode of 
apprehending is neither more or less than the re- 
collecting of those things which the soul formerly 
saw when it journeyed along with the gods, and, 
disregarding what we "now call beings, applied 
itself to the apprehension of Real Being. It is for 
this reason that the soul of the philosopher is re- 
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fledged in a shorter period than others ; for, it con- 
stantly, to the best of its power, occupies itself, in 
trying to recollect those things which the gods con- 
templated, and by the contemplation of which they 
are gods ; by which means being lifted out of, and 
above, human cares and interests, he is, by the 
vulgar, considered as mad, while in reality he is 
inspired." 

This is unquestionably the poetry of philosophy, 
and it is from such passages that the popular opi- 
nion respecting Plato has been formed ; but they 
represent only a small portion of the real thinker. 

Towards the close the reader will have remarked 
that the famous doctrine of reminiscence is implied. 
This doctrine may be seen fully developed in the 
* Pheedo ;' it seems to have been a fundamental 
one. The difficulties of conceiving the possibility 
of any knowledge other than the sense-knowledge, 
which the Sophists had successfully proved to lead 
to scepticism, must early have troubled Plato's 
mind. If we know nothing but what our senses 
teach us, then is all knowledge trivial. Those who 
admit the imperfection of the senses and fall back 
upon Reason, beg the question. How do we know 
that Reason is correct ? How can we be assured 
that Reason is not subject to some such inevitable 
imperfection as that to which the Senses are subject. 
Here the ever-recurring problem of human 
knowledge presents itself. Plato was taught by 
Socrates that beyond the world of sense, there was 
the world of eternal truth ; that men who differed 
greatly respecting individual things did not differ 
respecting universale ; that there was a common 
fund of Truth from which all human souls drew 
their share. But this, though dogmatic, was vague. 
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Plato's inquiry was not so to be satisfied. Agreeing 
with his master that there were certain principles 
about which there could be no dispute, lie wished 
to know how we came by those principles. 

All who have examined the nature of our know- 
ledge, are aware that it is partly made up of direct 
impressions received by the senses, and partly of 
ideas which never were, at least in their ideal state, 
perceived by the senses. It is this latter part which 
has agitated the schools. On the one side, men 
have declared it to be wholly independent of the 
senses — to be the pure action of the soul. In its 
simplest form, this doctrine may be called the doc- 
trine of Innate Ideas. On the other side, men 
have as vigorously argued that, although all our 
ideas were not absolutely derived from the senses in 
a direct manner, yet they were all so derived in an 
indirect manner : thus, we have never seen a mer- 
maid ; but we have seen both a fish and a woman, 
and to combine these two impressions is all that 
the mind can do. This doctrine is that of the 
eighteenth-century philosophy, which says : penser, 
e'est sentir : thought is a transformed sensation. 

Plato, in adopting the former view, rendered it 
more cogent than any of his successors ; for is it 
not somewhat gratuitous to say : We are born with 
such and such ideas? It is not like saying we are 
born with certain faculties : that would be intel- 
ligible. But, to be driven into a corner, and on 
being asked, whence came those ideas ? to answer, 
They are innate, is a pure petitio principii. What 
proof have you that they are innate ? Merely the 
proof that you cannot otherwise account for them 1 

Plato was more consistent. He said The Soul is 
and ever was immortal. In its anterior states of 
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existence it had certain conceptions of the eternal 
Truth. It was face to fece with Existence. Now, 
having- descended upon earth, having passed into a 
body, and, being subject to the hindeiances of that 
bodily imprisonment, it is no longer face to nice 
with Existence: it can see Existence only through 
the ever-changing flux of material phenomena. 
The world is only becoming, never it. The Soul 
would apprehend only the becoming, had it not 
some recollection of its anterior state- — had it not 
the power in some sort of tracing in the varying 
phenomena the unvarying Idea. When, for ex- 
ample, we see a stone, all that our senses tell us is 
the appearance of that stone : but, as it is large or 
small, the soul apprehends the Idea of Greatness : 
and this apprehension is a reminiscence of the world 
of Ideas, awakened by a sensation. So when we see 
or hear of a benevolent action, besides the fact, our 
Soul apprehends the Idea of Goodness. And all 
our recollection of Ideas is performed in the same 
way. It is as if in our youth we had listened to 
some mighty orator, whose printed speech we are 
reading in old age. That printed page, how poor 
and faint a copy of that thrilling eloquence ! how 
greatly do we miss the speaker's piercing vibrating 
tones, his flashing eye, his flashing lace ! And yet 
that printed page in some dim way recalls those 
tones, recalls that nice, and stirs us somewhat as we 
then were stirred. Long years and many avocations 
have somewhat effaced the impression he made, but 
the printed words serve faintly to recall it. Thus 
it is with our immortal Souls. They have so- 
journed in that celestial region where the voice of 
Truth rings clearly, where the aspect of Truth is 
unveiled, undimmed. They are now sojourning in 
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this fleeting flowing river of life, stung with resist- 
leas longings for the skies, and solaced only by the 
reminiscences of that former state which these 
fleeting, broken, incoherent images of Ideas awaken 
in them. 

It is a mistake to suppose this a mere poetical 
conception. Plato never sacrifices Logic to poetry. 
If he sometimes calls poetry to his aid, it is only to 
express by it those ideas which logic cannot grasp, 
ideas which axe beyond demonstration ; but he never 
indulges in mere fancies. 

Instead therefore of saying that Season was oc- 
cupied with innate ideas, he consistently said that 
everything which the Senses did not furnish was 
a reminiscence of the world of Ideas. 

We are now in a condition to answer the question 
with which the last chapter was closed, — How are 
we to ascertain the Truth, if phenomena are not 
exact copies of noumena ? 

The sensation awakens recollection, and the re- 
collection is of Truth ; the soul is confronted with 
the Many by means of Sense, and by means of 
Reason it detects the One in the Many, i. e. the 
particular things perceived by Sense awaken the 
recollection of Universals or Ideas. 

But this recollection of Truth is always more or 
less imperfect. Absolute Truth is for the Gods 
alone. No man is without some of the divine spark. 
Philosophers alone have any large share ; and they 
might increase it by a proper method. What that 
Method is, we have already seen. 

The philosophy of Plato has two distinct 
branches, somewhat resembling those of Parmenides. 
The universe is divided into two parts : the celestial 
region of Ideas, and the mundane region of mate- 
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rial phenomena. These answer very well to the 
modern conception of Heaven and Earth. As the 
phenomena of matter are but copies of Ideas (not 
as some suppose their bodily realization), there 
arises a question : How do Ideas become Matter ? 
In other words : How do Things participate in 
Ideas ? We have mooted the question in the former 
chapter, where we said that it admitted of no solu- 
tion ; nor does it ; and we must not be surprised 
to find Plato giving at different times two very 
different explanations. These two explanations are 
too curious to be overlooked. In the ' Republic,' he 
says, that God, instead of perpetually creating indi- 
vidual things, created a distinct type (Idea) for 
each tiling. From this type all other things of the 
class are made. Thus, God made the Idea of a bed ; 
according to this type, any carpenter may now 
fashion as many beds as he likes, in the same way 
as an artist may imitate in his paintings the types 
already created, but may not himself create any- 
thing new. The argument, as an illustration of 
Plato's Method, may be given here : — 

" Shall we proceed according to our usual Me- 
thod ? That Method as you know is the embracing 
under one general Idea the multiplicity of tilings 
which exists separately, but have the same name. 
You comprehend ? 

" Perfectly. 

" Let us take any thing you like. For instance, 
there is a multiplicity of beds and tables ? 

" Certainly. 

" But these two kinds are comprised one under 
the Idea of a bed and the other under the Idea of 
a table ? 

" Without doubt 

" : ■.- .C.OO^IC 
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" And we say that the carpenter who makes one 
of these articles, makes the bed or the table accord- 
ing to the Idea he has of each. For he does not 
make the Idea itself. That is impossible ? 

" Truly, that is impossible. 

" Well, now, what name shall we bestow on the 
workman whom I am now going to name ? 

" What workman? 

" Him who makes what all the other workmen 
make separately. 

" Tou speak of a. powerful man I 

" Patience ; you will admire him still more. This 
workman has not only the talent of making all the 
works of art, but also all the works of nature ; 
plants, animals, everything- else; in a word, him- 
self.* He makes theJHeaven, the Earth, the Gods ; 
everything in Heaven, Earth, or Hell. 

" You speak of a wonderful Sophist, truly ! 

" You seem to doubt me ? But, tell me ; do you 
think there is no such workman ; or, do you think 
that in one sense any one could do all this, but in 
another no one could? Could you not yourself 
succeed in a certain way ? 

" In what way ? 

" It is not difficult ; it is often done and in a short 
time. Take a mirror, and turn it round on all 
sides : in an instant you will have made the sun and 
stars, the earth, yourself, the animals and plants, 
works of art, and all we mentioned. 

" Yes, the images, the appearances, but not the 
real things. 

• ci n HUm mi Inert* We are inclined to regard this 
passage as corrupt, the self-creation of God being certainly 
no Platonic notion ; at least not countenanced by an; other 
passage in any other work. The scholiast makes no com- 
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"Very well; you comprehend my opiniou. The 
painter is a workman of this claw, is he not? 

11 Certainly. 

" You will tell me that he makes nothing real, 
although he makes a bed in a certain way ? 

" Yes ; but it is only an appearance, an image. 
And the carpenter, did you not allow that the bed 
which he made was not the Idea which we call the 
essence of the bed, the real bed, but only a certain 
bed? 

" I said so, indeed. 

" If, thtui, Kc does not make the Idea of the bed, 
he makes nothing real, but only something which 
represents that which really exists. And, if any 
one maintain that the carpenter's work has a real 
oustence he will be in error."f 

In the ' Timeeus,' perhaps the most purely expo- 
sitory of all his works, and unquestionably one of 
the latest, Plato takes a totally different view of the 
creation of the world. God is not made to create 

Sies (Ideas) ; but these types having existed from 
eternity, God in fashioning Chaos fashioned it 
after the model of these Ideas. In this view there 
is no participation in the nature of Ideas, but only 
a participation in their form. 

Whichever hypothesis he adopted, and Plato 
did not much care for either, this conception of 
Heaven and Earth as two different regions is com- 
pleted by the conception of the double nature of 
the soul ; or rather of two souls : one Rational and 
the other sensitive. 

These two souls are closely connected, as the 
two regions of Ideas and Phenomena are con- 
nected. Neitherof them are superfluous ; neither 
* ' Repub.,' x. pp. 467-8. 

Google 
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of them, in a human sense, sufficient; they com- 
plete each other. The sensitive soul- awakens the 
reminiscences of the national soul ; and the Ra- 
tional soul, by detecting the One in the Many, pre- 
serves Man from the scepticism inevitably resulting 
from mere sense-knowledge. 

Thus did Plato resume in himself all the con- 
flicting tendencies of his age ; thus did he accept 
each portion of the truth supposed to be discovered 
by his predecessors, and reconcile these portions in 
one general doctrine. In that vast system all 
scepticism and all faith found acceptance: the 
scepticism was corrected, the faith was propped 
up by more solid arguments. He admits with 
the sceptics the imperfection of all sense-know- 
ledge ; but, though imperfect, it is not worthless : 
it is no more like the truth than phenomena 
are like Ideas ; but, as phenomena are in some 
sort modelled after Ideas, and do, therefore, in some 
dim way, represent Ideas, so does sense-knowledge 
lead the patient thinker to something like the Truth: 
it awakens in him reminiscence of the Truth. As 
Hitter says, " He shows, in detail, that in the world 
of sense there is no perfect likeness, but that an 
object which at one time appears like, is at another 
thought to be unlike, and is, therefore, defective 
in completeness of resemblance, and has at most 
but a tendency thereto. The same is the case with 
the Beautiful, the Good, the Just, the Holy, and 
with all tliat really is ; in the sensible world there 
is nothing exactly resembling them, neither similar 
nor dissimilar ; all, however, that possesses any de- 
gree of correspondence with these true species of 
being is perceived by us through the senses, and 
thereby reminds us of what truly is. From this it 
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is clear, that he had previously Been it somewhere, 
or been conscious of it, and, as this could not have 
been in the present, it must have been in some earlier 
state of existence. In this respect there is a close 
connexion between this doctrine and the view of 
sensible objects, which represents them as mere 
copies or resemblances of the super-sensible truth ; 
for, even in perception, a feeling arises upon the 
mind, that all we see or hear is very far from reach- 
ing to a likeness to that which is the true being and 
the absolutely like; but that, striving to attain, it 
falls short of perfect resemblance, and consequently 
the impressions of the sense are mere tokens of the 
eternal ideas whose similitude they bear and of 
which they are copies." , 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMARY OF n.ATo's DIALECTICS. 

Having exhibited Plato's conceptions of Method, 
of Ideas, and of the Soul, it will now be convenient 
to take a brief review of them to exhibit their posi- 
tion in the general doctrine. 

It is often said that Dialectics was the base of the 
Platonic doctrine — that in truth Plato believed in 
no other Science ; Dialectics and Philosophy were 
synonymous. This, like many other current re- 
marks, labours under the very great disadvantage 
of being unintelligible. We well remember the 
time when we thought it pure galimatias; and, 
indeed, if you look, into the ordinary critics and 
historians, it will be strange if they manage to 
render the phrase intelligible to you. If you are 
not, however, in a condition to understand it after 
reading the preceding chapters, we have abused 
your patience. 

For Dialectics (or Logic) to be synonymous with 
Science, the theory of Ideas was necessary. Dialec- 
tics is the science of general propositions, of general 
terms, of universals. To become the science it must 
necessarily be occupied with more important things. 
Ideas were so ; for Ideas were at once the only real 
Existences and General Terms. Whoso discoursed 
about General Terms discoursed about Existence ; 
and deeper than that no science could hope to pene- 
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trate. Plato, whose opinions can scarcely ever be 
relied on, is yet both explicit and constant in his 
conception of Dialectics as the Science. To deter- 
mine the real nature of Science he devotes an entire 
dialogue: the ' Theaetetus.' That remarkable work 
b purely critical ; it refutes the opinions of ad- 
versaries, in such a way as to leave no doubt as to 
Plato's own opinion. All attempts to constitute 
science either upon perception (aiofttftnc) or upon 
opinion (Jriija) he crushes in an irresistible manner. 
Perception can only be of objects which have no 
stability, which have no real existence. Opinion 
though it be correct is unable to constitute science ; 
for there are two sorts of opinion, — false and true, 
and to distinguish the true from the false would 
require a science which knew the Truth. It fallows 
as a necessary consequence that Ideas which are the 
real immutable elements of science must be known 
in themselves, and that science consists in seeking 
the order of development of these Ideas, that is to 
say, in Dialectics. 

Owing to the Ideal theory Dialectics was neces- 
sarily the Science, thatis the Science of Being. The 
distinction between his Dialectics and the Logic of 
his successors is very marked. While he spoke of 
Dialectics as the art of methodical classification of 
genera — the art of speaking upon general notions — 
he did not confine it to subjective truth ; for he 
believed this subjective truth to be only a reflex of 
the objective reality : he believed that abstract ideas 
were images of real existences. Dialectics was 
therefore not only the " art of thinking, " but the 
science of immutable being. 

In the two-fold aspect of Creation there was this 
division of knowledge : 

. . ,Googk 
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Perception. 

Matter, phenomena, r& yiy»'£S^E>'a=Sensation= 
Opinion : 

Dialectics. 

Existence, Ideas, ri Swa = Abstract ideas= 
Science. 

In the everehanging flux of Becoming, which was 
the object of Perception, there were traces of the 
immutable Being, which was ihe object of science. 
This distinction may be applied to Plato's own 
manifold works. We may say of them that the 
opinions on psychology, physics, ethics, and politics 
are constantly changing, uncertain, and of no value. 
But amidst all these various opinions their reigns 
one constant Method. He never wavers as to 
Dialectics. That is the Science. We may there- 
fore fully understand the importance bestowed on 
Dialectics; and we may also clearly see what is 
meant by identifying his Philosophy with Dialectics. 

The basis of the Platonic doctrine therefore is 
Dialectics ; die subject-matter of Dialectics consists 
of Ideas; and the Method consists of Definitions, 
Analysis, Induction. 
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CHAFFER VII. 

PLATo's THEOLOGY AMD COSMOLOGY. 

.Hitherto we have been occupied solely with the 
general Doctrines we have now to descend to 
. particulars. 

But, as so often remarked, particular doctrines 
have scarcely any stability in the Platonic writings ; 
what is advanced to-day is refuted to-morrow ; 
accordingly, critics and historians have squabbled 
about these wavering opinions, as if agreement were 
possible. One declares Plato held one opinion ; 
and cites bis passages in proof. Another thinks his 
predecessor a blockhead, and cites other passages 
wholly destructive of the opinion Plato is said to 
have maintained. A third comes, and, stringing 
passages from one dialogue to passages from another, 
interprets the whole in his own way. 

Any consistent Theological doctrine will not 
therefore be expected from us: we can only repro- 
duce some of the Platonic notions, those especially 
which have influenced later thinkers. 

In the same way as Plato sought to detect the 
One amidst the Multiplicity of material phenomena, 
and, having detected it, declared it to be the real 
essence of matter, so also did he seek to detect the 
One amidst the Multiplicity of Ideas, and, having 
detected it, declared it to be God. What Ideas were 
to Phenomena, God was to Ideas : the last result 
of generalization. God was thus the One Being; 
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comprising within himself all other Beings, the 
if ml wo\ka, the Cause of all things, celestial and 
terrestrial. 

God is the supreme Idea. Whatever view we 
take of the Platonic cosmology — whether God 
created Ideas, or whether he only fashioned un- 
formed matter after the model of Ideas — we are 
equally led to the conviction, that God represented 
the supreme Idea of all Existence : the great In- 
telligence, source of all other Intelligences : the 
Sun whose light illumined creation. 

God is perfect, ever the same, without envy, 
wishing nothing but good ; for, although a clear 
knowledge of God is impossible to mortals, an ap- 
proximation to that knowledge is possible ; we 
cannot know what he is, we can only know what 
he is like. He must be good, because self-sufficing ; 
and the world is good, because he made it. Why 
did he make it ? 

God made the world because he was free from 
envy, and wished that all things should resemble 
him as much as possible. He therefore persuaded 
Necessity to become stable, harmonious, and 
fashioned according to Beauty. Yes, persuaded is 
Plato's word : for there were two eternal Principles, 
Intelligence and Necessity, and from the mixture 
of these the world was made ; but Intelligence 
persuaded Necessity to be fashioned according to 
Beauty.* 

He arranged chaos into Beauty. But, as there is 
nothing beautiful but Intelligence, and as there is 

H>rit> 1J1 yiyu/iSin t« trfjJrTu Wl rl &H.r/trn iiyuu—- 
TTsuek*, p. 56. J - - 
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no Intelligence without a Soul, he placed a Soul 
into the body of the World, and made the World 
an animal- 
Plato's proof of the world being an animal, is 
too curious a specimen of his analogical or Induc- 
tive reasoning to be passed over. There is warmth 
in the human being ; there is warmth also in the 
world ; the human being is composed of various 
elements, and is therefore called a body ; the world 
is also composed of various elements, and is there- 
fore a body ; and, as our bodies have souls, the body 
of the world must have a soul : and that soul stands 
in the same relation to our souls, as the warmth 
of the world stands to our warmth.* 

Having thus demonstrated the world to be an 
animal, it was but natural he should conceive that 
animal as resembling its creator, and human beings 
as resembling the universal animal, to ray £&ev. 

As soon as the World, that image of the eternal 
Gods or Ideas, that vast Animal, began to move, 
live,, and think, God looked upon his work, and 
was glad, f 

But, although God in his goodness would have 
made nothing evil, he could not prevent the exist- 
ence of it. Various disputes have been warmly 
carried on by scholars, respecting the nature of this 
Evil which Plato was forced to admit. Some 
have conceived it nothing less than the Manichsean 
doctrine. This much we may say : the notion of 
an antagonist principle is inseparable from every 
* ' Phuebm,' pp. ITO-l, 

* 'ill H xitnfir etlto xkj £m \iM9wtst <rmt <LiYnn 4tZt ytyotot 
SymXfm. i yiafon mtnjf, iynrln n xm) tiffmhlt i<ri iwM.u 
ifuiti fi's ri np&uypa Iruiuru iatifymrutttu. — TumEas, 
;>r-.w. It is almost superfluous v> refcc the reader to 'Ue- 
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religious formula; as God can only be Good, and 
as Evil does certainly exist, it must exist indepen- . 
dently of him ; it must be eternal. Plato cut the 
matter very short by his logical principle, — that 
since there was a Good, there must necessarily be 
the contrary, of Good, viz.. Evil. 

If Evil exists, how does it exist, and where f It 
cannot find place in the celestial region of Ideas. 
It must, therefore, necessarily dwell in the terrestrial 
region of phenomena : its home is the world ; it is 
banished from heaven. And is not this logical? 
What is the world of Phenomena but an imperfect 
copy of the world of Ideas, and how can the im- 
perfect be the purely Good? When Ideas are 
" realized," as the pantheists would say, when Ideas, 
pure immutable essences, are clothed in material 
forms, or when matter is fashioned after the model 
of those Ideas, what can result but imperfections ? 
The Ideas are not in this world, the Ideas are 
ovtuq ovro not yiyvdfiera : in this world they are 
only in a state of becoming. 

' Phenomena are in their very nature imperfect : 
they are perpetually striving to exist as realities. 
In their constitution, there is something of the 
divine: an image of the Idea, and some participa- 
tion in it ; but more of the primeval chaos. 

Those, therefore, who say that Plato thought 
that ' Evil was inherent in. matter,' though ex- 
pressing themselves loosely, express themselves on 
the whole correctly. Matter was the great Neces- 
sity which Intelligence fashioned. Being Necessity 
and unintelligent it was Evil, for Intelligence alone 
can be goodt* 

■ * In the ' Laws', i. pp. 201-2, he curiously distinguished 
the nw from the -^u X i, in this manner. The V-»%* (soul) is 
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Now, as this world of phenomena is the region 
where Evil dwells, we must use our utmost en- 
deavours to escape from it. And how escape? 
By suicide ? No. By leading the life of the gods ; 
and every Platonist knows that the life of the gods 
consists in the eternal contemplation of truth, of 

Thus, as on every side, are we forced to en- 
counter Dialectics as the sole salvation for man ! 

From the above explanation of the nature of 
Evil, it will be seen that there is no contradiction 
in Plato's saying, that the quantity of Evil in this 
life exceeded that of the Good ; it exceeds it in the 
proportion that phenomena exceed noumena, that 
matter exceeds ideas. 

But although Evil be a necessary part of the 
world, it is in constant struggle with Good. What 
is this but the struggle at Becoming? And Man is 
endowed with Free Will and Intelligence: he may, 
therefore, choose between Good and Evil : rffc !* 
ytvimiae tottoiov rivoc A^jfrcc rute fi ov\fi at tri t v 
U-airriiiv tipvv rac afri'ac. — Leges, x. p. 217. And 
according to his choice will his future life be 
regulated. Metempsychosis was a doctrine Plato 
readily borrowed from Pythagoras ; and in that 
doctrine he could find arguments for the enforce- 
ment of a sage and virtuous life, which no other 
afforded at that epoch. 

the self-moving principle ; but, inasmuch as it is sometimes 
moved to bad as well as to good (rw « i.y*tZ> mirim >'>«' 
+i^bi ml rZw m«.), it wag necessary to have some other 
principle which should determine its direction. He there- 
fore makes w (intelligence), the principle which determines 
the soul (whether the soul of the world or of man, it ia the 
same) to good; and J.nla (ignorance— want of hobj) which 
determines it to evil. 
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We have said nothing of the arguments whereby 
Plato proves the existence of God ; for we have 
been forced to pass over many details : but we can- 
not close this chapter without alluding to that 
argument so often used in modern times, and seldom 
suspected to have had so ancient an upholder, — 
God is proved to exist by the very feeling of affinity 
to his nature which stirs within our souls. 

Such opinions as those above set down were 
certainly expressed by Plato, at different times : 
but we again warn the reader against supposing 
them to have been his constant views. They are 
taken from works written at wide intervals, and 
bearing considerable difference of opinion ; and in 
those very works there are occasional glimpses of 
an appalling doctrine, viz. that man is but the 
plaything of God, who alternately governs and 
forsakes the world. The first notion seems derived 
from Heraclitus, who said, that making worlds 
was the sport of Demiourgos. Plato's words are 
these : iyOpwrov &i diov rt waiyviov elvat 
fitfiriX ai 'W* V0V ' an< * th" 8 i 9 *"^ *° be man's greatest 
excellence.* The second notion is formally ex- 
pressed in the ' Politicus,' pp. 273-80. " God," he 
says, " alternately governs and forsakes the world ; 
when he governs it, things go on well : it is the 
age of gold; when he forsakes it, the world sud- 
denly turns round in a contrary orbit — a fearful 
crisis takes place, all things are disordered, mun- 
dane existence is totally disarranged, and only after 
some time do things settle down to a sort of order, 
though of a very imperfect kind." 

• * De Legibus,' vii. p. 32. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
plato's view op the beautiful* aso the 

GOOD : THE ro KaKav ml to ayattvv. 

So much has been written and talked in modern 
times of the ro koXqv, " the Beautiful," as conceived 
by Plato, and this by persons who never read a 
line of his works, that we must devote a few sen- 
tences to it ; certain as we are, that of those who 
consult our pages, two thirds would deem the 
omission unpardonable. 

The bond which unites the human to the divine 
is Love. And what is Love ? The longing of the 
Soul for Beauty : the inextinguishable desire which 
like feels for like, which the divinity within us 
feels for the divinity revealed to us in Beauty. 

This is the celebrated Platonic Love, which, from 
having originally meant a communion of two souls, 
and that in a rigidly dialectical sense, has been 
degraded to the expression of hypocritical sentiment 
between the sexes. Platonic love meant sympathy ; 
it meant the love of a sentimental young gentleman 
for a woman he cannot or will not marry. 

But what is Beauty ? Not the mere flattery of 
the senses. It does not consist in harmonious out- 
lines and resplendent colours: these are but the 
indications of it. Beauty is Truth. It is the 
radiant image of that which was moat splendid in 
the world of Ideas. Listen to Plato's description 
of it in the ' Phsedrus :' — " For, as we have already 
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said, every human soul has actually seen the Real 
Existences, or it -would Dot have come into a human 
shape. But it is not easy for all of them to call to 
mind what they then saw : those, especially, which 
saw that region for a short time only, and those 
which, having fallen to the earth, were so unfor- 
tunate as to be turned to injustice, and consequent 
oblivion of the sacred' things which were seen by 
them in their prior state. Few, therefore, remain 
who are adequate to the recollection of those things. 
These few, when they see here any image or re- 
semblance of the things which are there, receive a 
shock like a thunderbolt, and are in a manner taken 
out of themselves ; but, from deficiency of compre- 
hension, they know not what it is which so afiects 
them. Now, the likenesses which exist there of 
Justice and Temperance, and the other things 
which the eoul honours, do not possess any splen- 
dour ; and a few persons only, with great difficulty, 
by the aid of dull, blunt, material organs, perceive 
the terrestrial likenesses of those qualities, and re- 
cognise them. But Beauty was not only most 
splendid when it was seen by us forming part of 
the heavenly possession or choir, bnt here also the 
likeness of it comes to us through the most acute 
and clear of our senses, that of sight, and with a 
splendour which no other of the terrestrial images 
of super-eelestial existences possess. They, then, 
who are not fresh from heaven, or who have been 
corrupted, are not vehemently impelled towards 
that Beauty which is aloft when they see that upon 
earth which is called by its name ; they do not, 
therefore, venerate and worship it, but give them- 
selves up to physical pleasure after the manner of 
a quadruped. But they who are fresh from those 
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divine objects of contemplation, and who have for- 
merly contemplated them much, when they see a 
Godlike countenance or form, in which celestial 
beauty is imaged and well imitated, are first struck 
with a holy awe, and then, approaching, venerate 
this beautiful object as a god, and, if they were not 
afraid of the reputation of too raving a madness, 
would erect altars, and perform sacrifices to it. 

"And the warmth and genial influence derived 
from the atmosphere which beauty generates around 
itself, entering through the eyes, softens and lique- 
fies the inveterate induration, which coats and 
covers up the parte in the vicinity of the wings, 
aud prevents them from growing : this being melted, 
the wings begin to germinate and increase, and 
this, like the growing of the teeth, produces an 
itching and irritation which disturbs the whole 
frame of the soul. When, therefore, by the con- 
templation of the beautiful object, the induration 
is softened, and the wings begin to shoot, the soul 
is relieved from its pain and rejoices ; but when 
that object is absent, the liquefied substance hardens 
again, and closes up the young shoots of the wings, 
which consequently boil up and throb, and throw 
the soul into a state of turbulence and rage, and 
will neither allow it to sleep nor remain at rest, 
until it can again see the beautiful object, and be 
relieved. For this reason it never willingly leaves 
that object ; but for its sake deserts parents, and 
brothers, and friends, and neglects its patrimony, 
and despises all established usages bn which it 
valued itself before. And this affection is Love." 

The reader is doubtless by this time familiar 
enough with the Platonic philosophy to appreciate 
this passage. He will see the dialectical meaning 
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of this poetical myth. He will comprehend, also, 
that the Platonic Love is naturally more appro- 
pi iate between two men — master and pupil — than 
between the two sexes ; because it is purer, and less 
disturbed by other feelings. 

Beauty is the most vivid image of Truth : it is 
divinity in its most perceptible form. But what is 
the Good F 

The Good, to ayaBby, is God, but God in his 
abstract state. Truth, Beauty, Justice, are all 
aspects of the Deity ; Goodness is his nature. 
The Good is therefore incapable of being per- 
ceived ; it can only be known in reflection. In 
the same manner as the sun is the cause of sight, 
and also the cause of the objects of sight growing 
and being produced, so also the Good is the cause 
of science, and the cause of being to whatever is 
the object of science : and, as the sun itself is not 
sight, nor the object of sight, but presides over 
both ; so also the Good is not science, nor the ob- 
ject of science, but is superior to both, for they 
are not the Good, but goodly. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ruw's ETHICS. 

Plato was a Socratist. Hitherto, however, we 
have seen him following his master only in his 
Method. The speculations on Ideas, Reminiscence, 
Metempsychosis, God, &c, were things he did not 
learn from Socrates, although the Socratic Method 
was his most powerful instrument. We have be- 
fore seen that Socrates occupied himself almost 
exclusively with Ethics ; and it is in Ethics, there- 
fore, that we shall espeet to find Plato resembling 
him. Such is the fact; and it will enable us to 
pass more rapidly over the subject than the im- 
portance of it would otherwise justify. 

But, although Plato's ethical opinions are mostly 
Socratic, yet even in them we see how the Dialec- 
tician was dominant: they are logical rather than 
ethical : that is to say, they are deductions from 
certain logical premisses, not from investigations 
into human nature. There is, moreover, con- 
siderable contradiction in Ids various works on 
this, as on other points. In one place (' Tima?us'), 
he advocates Free Will ; in another (' Hippias Mi- 
nor 1 ), Fatalism. Sometimes vice is involuntary, at 
other times voluntary. Sometimes — indeed, gene- 
rally — vice is nothing but ignorance; elsewhere, 
as we have shown, vice is said to be partly igno- 
rance and partly incontinence. Virtue is said to 
be Science ; yet Knowledge alone does not consti- 
tute Happiness, nor can Virtue be taught. 
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1 Although, therefore, many splendid passages 
may be quoted, in which- morals are worthily 
spoken of, we cannot but regard as chimerical any 
attempt to deduce from them an ethical system. 
All that can safely be relied on, is general tenden- 
cies : such, for instance, as his subordination of 
Ethics to Dialectics. As M. De Gerando well ob- 
serves, " he did not found his ethics on a principle 
of obligation, on the definition of duty, but on the 
tendency to perfection." 

In Plato's Ethics, the passions are entirely 'set 
aside; they are regarded as disturbances in the 
moral economy, virtue is purely a matter of In- 
telligence. And the Intellect has therefore not 
only a regulative office, but the supreme direction 
of all action.* Now, as Chamfort admirably said, 
" the Philosopher who would set aside the passions, 
resembles a Chemist who would extinguish his Are.* 
We are all aware that it is very common "to too* 
the right, and yet the wrong pursue';" that the pas- 
sions not only disturb the regulative action of Kca- 
Son> but positively triumph over it ; and that morals 
are our mores, our habits, rather than our beliefs! 

The Ethics of Plato might suit the inhabitants 
of another world ; they are quite' useless to the 
inhabitants of this. 

His Politics are bis Ethics applied to the State; 
and labour under the same errors. But his Utopian 
Government, the ' Republic,'- has had too much 
celebrity for us to neglect it. 

* " We cannot interrupt oar exposition -fri(h any examples; 
the; are too numerous. But »e have sddcd in the 'Appendix'' 
a natsage respecting the in if* ry of ttte unjust man* from the 
'Gorgias.' In it Plato endeavours to prove that he who 
does an injury suffers more thai; be who endures itr-rSee 
•NoWB:' ' . i - . 
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The ' Republic' is unquestionably one of the 
mott interesting of his worfca, and m slow has been 
the progress of social science, compared with every 
other science, that many of the ideas Fhtte has 
there put forth, are still entertained by veryeerioas 
thinkers ; whereas his ideas en physics, metaphysics, 
or morals, would barely find a defender. 

The weakness of Man is the cause that State* 
are formed. As he cannot suffice to himself, he 
must live in Society. This society should be an 
image of himself. The faculties which belong to 
him must find a proper field of activity in Society j 
and this vast union of intellects should form but 
one intelligence. 

Thus man's virtues are, I. tyovtiatc, wisdom; 
II. avZfUa, fortitude ; 111. wfyotnivTi, temperance i 
IV. hm*<*itwn, justice. The State, therefore, must 
have its Buleis, the piilosapbew, who will re- 
present wisdom; it* aoWiers, .wbe will rejaneaent 
fortitude j its craftsmen and ,burghem., who will 
represent temperance. Justice is a quality which 
must be shared by all classes, as lying at the root 
of all virtuous, action. ■ 

In wisdom and justice we have the' alpha and 
omega uf Plato's doctrine: justice -is ^wisdom in 
act. The office of the Rulers is therefore to ordain 
such laws as will. efleutuaHv prevent sal injustice 
in the State. 

Their first caru will be to instil into the minds 
of the citizens, just notions wapectiog the deity. 
All those who attribute to., the deity the passions 
and .imperifcijooaef men t mns:t be bainiehed : hence 
the finnans banislflnetft o* the peets, of which so 
mile* has been satd. 

TTits "Law, pushed fo tts rigorous conclusions, is 
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■the Law of fanaticism. Whatever the Rulers be- 
lieved respecting Religion, was to be the Religion 
of the State. Strange that a pupil of Socrates 
should have advocated a law, the operation of 
which caused hie master's condemnation 1 

But there were other causes for the banishment 
of the Poets besides their fictions respecting the 
gods. They enervate the soul by pictures of im- 
moderate desires : they give imitations of the vices 
and follies of men: they overstep the limits of that 
moderation which alone can balance the soul. 
Even the Musicians were partly banished ; those at 
least who were plaintive and harmonious. Only 
the l>orian and the Phrygian music could be ad- 
mitted ; the one, impetuous and warlike, the other 

There is a germ of Stoicism in Plato, and that 
germ here bears its fruit. A measured equability 
of mind was the ideal of human happiness, and 
anything- which interfered with it was denounced. 
Thus poetry and music. Thus also conjugal love. 
As the State conld not subsist without children, 
children must be begotten. But parents are foolishly 
fond ; they are avaricious for their children ; am- 
bitious for them. Husbands are also foolishly fond. 
To prevent these disturbances of good order, Plato 
Cfldains community of wives, and interdicts pa- 
Yeutage. Women are to be chosen for marriage as 
%rood maresate chosen. Theviotent women to be 
assorted to the mild' men; the mild to be assorted 
to violent men. But the -chSdrcn belong to the 
State. They ate, taerwBtre, *•>%» consigned to the 
State Nurses, who wiB superintend their early 
■education. As children maniftst different capaci- 
ties, and, as Plato thought with St. Simon, each 
p 2 
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citizen should be ranked according to his capacity, 
the State would undertake to decide to which class 
the young man should belong. 

But, if domestic life is thus at a blow sacrificed 
to the public good, do not imagine that women 
will lose their occupations. No : women must 
share with men the toils of war and agriculture. 
The female dog guards sheep as well as the male ; 
why should not the woman guard the State ? And, 
as some few women manifest a capacity for philo- 
sophy, those few will share with men the Govern- 
ment. 

With community of wives and children, it is 
natural that community of property should be 
joined, and the reason is similar. Property is the 
great disturber of social life ; it engenders crimes 
and luxuries, which are scarcely better than crimes. 
Property, therefore, must be abolished, The State 
alone has riches. 

In one word, the Family, no less than the indi- 
vidual, is sacrificed to the State ; the State itself 
being an Abstraction. Like the Utopists of mo- 
dern days, he has developed an d priori theory of 
what the State should be, and by this theory all 
human feelings are to be neglected ; instead of de- 
veloping a theory a posteriori, i. e. from an investi- 
gation into the nature of human wants and feelings 

By thus reducing the' Republic' (o its. theore- 
tical formula., we are doubtless .viewing it in, its moat 
unfavourable, light,. Its value, and its interest, do 
npt consist in its. political ideas, but. in ita collateral 
ideas, on educatimv religion, , and morals. But 
these are beside, oor present purpose. 

In the ' l*ws,' reaiiy of the,a)>oye notions are 
modified ; but the general theory ii the same. 
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Willingly would we discourse npon these two 
remarkable books at greater length ; but, although 
we have only touched on a few points connected 
with Plato, we have already exhausted the space 
we could afford ; and we must close here this im- 
perfect account of one of the greatest minds of 
antiquity. If we have assigned him his due posi- 
tion in the history of human development— if we 
have in some sort presented the reader with a clue, 
whereby he may traverse the labyrinth of that 
celebrated, but ill -understood doctrine — if we have 
succeeded in conveying some impression of the 
man, more consonant with truth, than that usually 
accredited, we have performed our task. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

When Plato was leaving; Athens for the journey 
into Sicily, of which we have spoken, and which 
occupied him three years or more, Aristotle ap- 
peared in that active city, then an active, restless 
youth of seventeen ; rich both in money and in 
knowledge, eager, impetuous, truth-loving, and in- 
satiable in his thirst for philosophy. Tidings of 
the wondrous men who made that city illustrious, 
and whose feme still sheds a halo round its ruins, 
had reached him in his native land ; tidings of the 
great thinkers and the crowded schools had lured 
him, though so young, to Athens. 

Aristotle was born at Stagira, a colony in Thrace, 
Olympiad 99 (b. c. 384). His father Nicomachus 
was an eminent physician, who had written several 
works on medicine and natural history; so that 
Aristotle's love of such subjects may be called 
hereditary. Losing his parents at an early age, he 
was consigned to the care of a certain Proxenus, 
who had him instructed in all the physical know- 
ledge of the time. Proxenus died, and Aristotle 
then fulfilled his desire of seeing Athens. 

Poring the three years of Plato's absence Axis- 
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totle was not idle. He prepared himself to be a 
worthy pupil. His wealth enabled him to purchase 

those costly luxuries, Books — for there was no cheap 
Literature in those days — and in them he studied 
the speculations of the early thinkers, with a zeal 
and intelligence of which his own writings bear 
ample evidence. There were also some friends and 
followers of Socrates and Plato still at Athens; 
men who had listened to the entrancing conversation 
of the " old man eloquent," who could still remem- 
ber with a smile his keen and playful irony ; and 
others who were acquainted with some of the deep 
thoughts brooding in the melancholy soul of Plato. 
These Aristotle eagerly questioned, and from them 
prepared himself to receive the lessons of his future 
teacher. 

Plato returned. His school was opened, and 
Aristotle joined the crowd of his disciples, amongst 
whom the penetrating; glance of the master soon 
detected the immortal pupil. Plato saw that the 
impetuous youth needed the curb ; but there was 
promise of greatness in tbat very need. His rest- 
less activity was characterized by Plato in an 
epithet : " Aristotle is the Mind of my school." 

Aristotle continued to listen to Plato for twenty 
years ; that is, till the death of the latter. But he 
did not confine himself to the Platonic philosophy ; 
nor did be entirely agree with it. And from this 
disagreement has arisen the vulgar notion of a per- 
sonal disagreement between Master and Pupil;, a 
notion, to be sure, propped up with pretendeu anec- 
dotes^'and knocked. dqviu with others equally au- 
thent* ' .Much has bfien. written on this- quarrel, 
-and .09, what„peopIe , call. .Aristotle's .ingratitude, 
■yife place, no. -reVflpe onitj^tbe same thing, was 
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said of Plato with respect to Socrates, and we have 
excellent reasons for treating that a* calumny. 
In his writings Aristotle doubtless combats the 
opinion of Plato ; but he always mentions hhn with 
respect, sometimes with tenderness. If that be 
ingratitude, it is such as all pupils hare manifested 
who have not been slavish followers. 

It was a wise thought of Macedonian Philip to 
give his son Alexander such a preceptor as Aris- 
totle. For four years was the illustrious pupil 
instructed by the illustrious master in poetry, 
rhetoric, and philosophy ; and, when Alexander 
departed on his Indian expedition, a scholar of 
Aristotle's, one Callisthenes, attended hhn. Both 
, from Philip and from Alexander, the Stagyrite 
received munificent assistance in all his under- 
takings : especially in the collection of natural 
curiosities, which were selected from captured pro- 
vinces, to form the materials of the ' History of 
Animals.' 

After a long interval Aristotle returned to Athens 
and opened a school iu the Lyceum : a school which 
eclipsed all the others both in numbers and import- 
ance. It is curiously illustrative of his restless 
vivacious temperament that he could not stand still 
and lecture, but delivered his opinions whilst walk- 
ing up and down the shady paths of the Lyceum, 
attended by his eager followers. Hence his disci- 
ples were called the Walking* Philosophers : Peri- 
-patetics. 

His lectures were of two kinds: scientific and 
popular! acroamatic or a&rodti<i } -and- txeterie. 
The: former were fcr the more ■advanced students, 
and those who were capable of pursuing sifentific 
subjects; ne delivered these In the-nfornlrig.: "The 
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latter were afternoon lectures to a much larger 
class, and treated of popular subjects : rhetoric, 
politics, and sophistics. Much learning and inge- 
nuity has been thrown away in the endeavour to 
determine the precise nature of these two kinds of 
instruction ; but we cannot stop to notice it. Those 
who conclude that the distinction between the eso- 
teric and esoteric was a distinction of doctrine seem 
to us in error ; the distinction was, as above stated, 
purely that ef subject-matter.. Dialectics and Poe- 
tics arc not addressed to the sane hearers. 

He spent a long laborious life in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and wrote an incredible number of 
works, about a fourth of which it is calculated are 
extant ; the division* arrangement, and authenticity 
of which has long been a pet subject of contention 
amongst scholars ; but, as no agreement has yet been 
effected, we may leave the question as it stands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

aristotle's method. 

Plato and Aristotle may be said to contain all the 
speculative philosophy of Greece: whoso knows 
them knows all that Greece had to teach. It is not 
our plan to draw comparisons between the greatness 
of two great men, otherwise these two would fur- 
nish a happy subject. We have endeavoured to 
point out in what way Plato advanced the science 
of his age. We have now to do the same by Aris- 
totle. 

Aristotle was the most learned man of antiquity, 
but this learning did not enervate the vigour of his 
mind. He studiously sought, both in books and 
in external nature, for materials wherewith to build 
a doctrine. Before laying down his own views he 
examines the views of his predecessors with tedious 
minuteness; and his own opinions often seem rather 
brought out in his criticisms than dogmatically 
affirmed. Hence some have declared his Method 
to be the historical Method ; a misconception, not 
to be wondered at when we consider the abundance 
of historical evidence, and the absence of any ex- 
press definition of his Method in his writings. 

Unlike Plato, Aristotle never mentions the na- 
ture of his method ; but he has one, and we must 
detect it. We may expect to find it somewhat re- 
sembling that of bis master, with some modifications 
of his own. It is so. Plato, as Van Heusde re- 
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marks, slands as a middle point between Socrates 
and Aristotle. The Method of Socrates was one 
of Investigation ; that of Aristotle was one of De- 
monstration. The Definition and Induction of So- 
crates were powerful but vague ; the Syllogism of 
Aristotle rendered them powerful and precise. 
Plato, as it were, tills up the gap between these 
two thinkers; by the addition of Analysis and 
Classification he reduced the Socratic Method to a 
more scientific form, and gave it precision. Where 
Plato left it Aristotle took it up ; and, by still fur- 
ther modifications, all of which had but one aim, 
i. e., greater precision, he gave it a solidity which 
enabled it to endure for centuries. 

Wherein did Plato and Aristotle fundamentally 
differ? 

Until the time of Hegel the universal explanation 
of this difference was briefly to this effect : Plato is 
an Idealist, Aristotle a Materialist ; the one a Ra- 
tionalist, the other an Empiric : one trusting solely 
to Reason, the other solely to Experience. This 
explanation Hegel crushed by showing, that al- 
though Aristotle laid more stress upon experience 
than did Plato, yet he also expressly taught that 
Season alone could form science. 

Let us, then, try if we can penetrate the real dif- 
ference. And to do so, we must first ask, What 
was the fundamental position of the Platonic doc- 
trine ? That question our readers can readily 
answer: the theory of Ideas, whereby Dialectics 
became science. If here Aristotle be found to 
agree with his master, there can be no fundamental 
difference between them ; if here he be found to 
differ, we shall be able to deduce from it all other 
differences. 
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la truth, Arktotkl radically opposed the Ideal 
theory ; and the greater part of his criticisms on 
Plato are criticising of that theory. He does not 
deity to Ideas & ntijatfive existence : on the oon- 
trary , he makes them the materials of science ; bat 
bo is completely apposed to their objective existence, 
and calls them empty and poetical metaphors. He 
says, that on the supposition of Ideas being Exist- 
ences and Models, there would be several Models 
lor the same Thing ; since the same thing may be 
classed under several heads. Thus, Socrates may 
be classed under the Ideas of Socrates, of Man, of 
Animal, and of Biped ; or Philosopher, General, ' 
and Statesman. The " stout Stagyrite " not only 
perceived the logical error of tbe Ideal theory, but 
also saw how the error originated. He profoundly 
remarked, that Ideas are nothing but productions 
•f the Reason,, separating, by a logical abstraction,' 
the particular objects from those relations which 
are common to them all. Aristotle saw that Plato 
had mistaken a subjective distinction fin- an objec- 
tive one ; had mistaken a relation which the under- 
standing perceived between two objects for the 
evidence of a separate existence. The partisans of 
the theory of Ideas Aristotle likens to those who, 
having to enumerate the exact number of thugs, 
commence by increasing the number, as a way of 
simplifying the calculation. 

In this caustic illustration we may read his whole 
criticism. What, indeed, was the Ideal theory, but 
a multiplication of the number of Existences? 
Men had before imagined that things were great, 
and heavy, and black or brown. Plato separated 
the qualities of greatness, weight, and colour, and 
made these qualities new existences. 
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Having disproved the notion of Ideas being Exist- 
ence*, — in other words, of General Terms being any- 
thing more than the expressions of the Relations of 
individual things, — Aristotle was driven to maintain 
that the Individual Things alone existed. But, if 
only individuals exist, only by sensation can they 
be known ; and, if we know them by sensation, how 
is the Universal, ro ro&ActS, ever known — how do 
we get abstract ideas ? This question was the more 
pertinent because Science could only be a Science 
■of the Universal, or (to use the language of Positive 
Science) a science of general truths. Aristotle ad- 
mitted, with Plato, that there could be no "science 
of sensation," no science which was not founded on 
Ideas ; and it was needful, therefore, for him to 
shew how such ideas could be obtained. 

Plato's solution of the problem we before exhi- 
bited ; it was the ingenious doctrine of the soul's 
reminiscence, of a former apprehension of truth, 
awakened by the traees of Ideas which sensation 
discovered in Things. 

This solution, of course, did not satisfy Aristotle. 
Be, too, was aware that reminiscence was indispen- 
sable; but reminiscence of previous experience, not 
of an anterior state of existence in the world of 
Ideas. By sensation we perceive particular things ; 
by induction we perceive the general in the parti- 
cular. Sensation is the basis of all knowledge : 
but we have another faculty besides that- of sensa- 
tion ; we have Memory. Having perceived many 
things, we remember our sensations, and by that 
remembrance we are enabled to discern wherein 
-things resemble and wherein they diner; and this 
Memory then becomes an art whereby a general 
conception 'is Jarmed: 4hi»:»rti» Induction, lias 
alone has this art. The distinction between Brates 
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and Men is, that the former, although they have 
Memory, have no Experience ; that is to say, have 
not the art which converts Memory into Experi- 
ence — the art of Induction. Man is a reasoning 
animal. 

That Aristotle meant Induction by the art of 
which he speaks as furnished by experience, may 
be proved by one luminous passage of the Meta- 
physics. " Art commences when, from a great 
number of Experiences, one general conception is 
formed which will embrace all similar cases."* And, 
lest there should be any misunderstanding of his 
definition, he proceeds to illustrate it " Thus : if 
you know that a certain remedy has cured Callias 
of a certain disease, and that the same remedy has 
produced the same effect on Socrates and on several 
other persons, that is Experience ; but to know that 
a certain remedy will cure all persons attacked with 
that disease is Art : for Experience is the know- 
ledge of individual things (tup xaOUawa) ; Art is 
that of Universals (ruv tadoXov)." 

" That strain I heard was of a higher mood I" 

c The commencement of Positive Science — the 
awakening to an appreciation of the nature and 
processes of science, lies in that passage. In the 
Soc ratio conception of Induction we saw little 
more than Analogical Reasoning ; but in this Aris- 
totelian conception we see the Collection of In- 
stances, and the generalization from those Instances 
which Positive Science claims as its Method. Nor 
was this a random guess of the old Stagyrite's ; it 
was the logical deduction from his premisses re- 
specting knowledge. Hear him again: "Expe- 

• ylnrm, » t! x « Urn, I.V.XaSf'+'fi" i^Witltl, -1^M^M> 
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rience furnishes the principles of every science. 
Thus Astronomy is grounded on observation ; for, 
if we were properly to observe the celestial pheno- 
mena, we might demonstrate the laics which regulate 
them. The same applies to .other sciences. If we 
omit nothing that observation can afford us respect- 
ing phenomena, we could easily furnish the demon- 
stration of all that admits of being demonstrated, 
and illustrate that which is not susceptible of de- 
monstration."* 

And, in another place, when abandoned in his 
investigation by phenomena, he will not hazard an 
assertion. " We must wait," he says, " for further 
phenomena, since phenomena are more to be trusted 
than the conclusion of reason." 

Had he always steadily held before his eyes this 
conception of Science, had he always been the Em- 
piric which Germans so contemptuously call him, 
he would have anticipated Bacon — he would have 
been the father of Positive Science. 

But it was precisely because be did not — and, 
indeed, in that age could not— confine himself to 
Experience and the generalizations of Experience, 
that he could not effectually carry out his own 
scheme. His conception of Method was certainly 
a just one ; but the application of such a Method 
could have led him only a short way, because there 
was not sufficient Experience then accumulated 
from which to generalize with any effect. Hence 
Aristotle's speculations are not always carried on 
upon the Method which he himself laid down. Im- 
patient at the insufficiency of facts, he jumps to a 
conclusion. Eager, as all men are, to solve the 
problems which present themselves, he solved them 
a priori. He applied his Syllogism before he had 
• ' Analy. Prior./ i. o. 30. 
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ascertained the exactitude of hii premisses. Bat 
tlte mdiral defect in his Philosophy is the notion 
that science can ptieetrate the mystery of existence^ 
This made him endeavour to eaeale a metaphysical 
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The distinction between Aristotle and Plato is, 
that while both admitted science only oauld he 
formed from TJniversals, ra Ka&okov, Aristotle w>- 
tended that such Uni»ersala had purely asubjective 
existence, i. «., that they were nothing mope than 
the inductions derived from parti oubr facta, 
therefore, made Experience tlte basm-af a" " 
and Reason the Architect. Plato made iwaaon ma 
basis. The tendency of the one was to ((meet man 
to the observation awl httermaattan of tSaswej 
that of the other was to direct man to the e 
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thai while they both h 
gwwralisatieu of facia, as atone eapaUe of furnish- 
i«g eimet idea*, Aristoite . belbw* that ha covin 
observe these primary Acta of Existence and Cause, 
which Baeon wisely decerned beyond the hnaara 
hen. While both insisted on the noeeseity of ex- 
perience, while both saw that the science of the 
•p'geneiml ' must be framed from the inductions of 
the {articular, thay djsfaree profoundly as to the 
■atuse of that 'general.' Bason eadessvonred in 
particaJer faeta to trace the general hw; *»■■*.«<*■ 
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CHAPTER III. 



Is is often remarked that Aristotle's dm of the 
word Dialectics differs front Plato's use of it In- 
deed, with Plato, dialecties was the science of Being ; 
with Aristotle, it was no more than the instrument 
of Thought. 

%■ But it is highly necessary that we should clearly 
understand the position occupied by Logic in the 
Aristotelian philosophy ; the more so as after agea 
bare prized the Logic above all his ether works. 

Logic is die science ef Affirmation ; Affirmation: 
is the active operation of- the Mind on that which 
sensation has presented to it; in other words, Af- 
firmation is Thought. Affirmations ma; be true 
or false: there ean bono falsehood in Sanation.. If 
you have a sensation of an object, it must ben tru« 
seaissliou ; hut you may affirm something' fitjseof &. 
Every single thought is true ; but, when yon ceav 
Bect two thoughts together, that is when you affirm 
something of another thing, you may affirm that 
which is false. 

Every thing therefore that you think about may 
be reduced to a Proposition ; in met, your thoughts 
are a series of Propositions. To understand the 
whole nature of Propositions — to- understand the 
whole Art of Thinking— is the province of Logic* 

By a very natural confusion, Aristotle, thus 
convinced of the importance of language, was led 
to maintain that troth or falsehood did not depend. 
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upon things but upon words, or rather upon com- 
binations of words — upon Propositions. Logic 
therefore to him, as to Plato, though in a different 
way, became the real Organon of Science. But, 
as John Mill remarks, " the distinction between 
real and nominal definitions, between definitions of 
words and what are called definitions of things, 
though conformable to the ideas of most Aristo- 
telian logicians, cannot, as it appears to us, be 
maintained. We apprehend that no definition is 
ever intended to explain and unfold the nature of 
the thing. It is some confirmation of our opinion 
that none of those writers who have thought that 
there were definitions of things have ever succeeded 
in discovering any criterion by which the definition 
of a thing can be distinguished from any other 
proposition relating to that thing. The definition 
they say unfolds the nature of the thing : but no 
definition can unfold its whole nature : and every 
proposition in which any quality whatever is pre- 
dicated of the thing unfolds some part of its nature. 
The true state of the case we take to be this : All 
definitions are of names and of names only ; but, in 
some definitions, it is clearly apparent that nothing 
is intended except to explain the meaning of the 
word; while, in others, besides explaining the mean- 
ing of the word, it is intended to be implied that there 
exists a thing corresponding to the word. Whether 
this be or be not implied in any given case, cannot be 
collected from the mere form of expression. ' A 
Centaur is an animal with the upper parts of a man 
and the lower parts of a horse' and ' a triangle is 
a rectilineal figure with three sides' are, in form, 
expressions precisely similar ; although, in the for- 
mer, it is not implied that any thing conformable to 
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the term really exists, while in the latter it is ; as 
may be seen by substituting, in both definitions, the 
word means for it. In the first expression, 'a 
centaur meant an animal,' Ac, the sense would 
remain unchanged : in the second ' a triangle means,' 
&c, the meaning would be altered since it would, 
be obviously impossible to deduce any of the truths 
of geometry from a proposition expressive only of 
the manner in which we intend to employ a par- 
ticular sign. 

" There are, therefore, expressions commonly 
passing for definitions which include in themselves 
more than the mere explanation of the meaning of 
a term. But it is not correct to call an expression of 
this sort, a peculiar kind of definition. Its difference 
from the other kind consists in this, that it is not 
a definition, but a definition and something more. 
The definition given above of a triangle, obviously 
comprises not one, but two propositions, perfectly . 
distinguishable. The one is, ' There may exist a 
figure bounded by three straight lines ;' the other, 
' and this figure may be termed a triangle.' The 
former of these propositions is not a definition at 
all: the latter is a mere nominal definition or 
explanation of thq use and application of .a term. 
The first is. susceptible of truth or falsehood, and 
may therefore be made the foundation of a train of 
reasoning. The latter can neither be true nor 
false : the only character it is susceptible of is that 
■of conformity «r discoiifotinlty to the ordinary usage 

Of language: ' ■ ' ' 

., * There is a real distinction, then, between defini- 
tions of names and what are erroneously called 
definitions' of things; toot it is that the latter, along 
with the meaning of a name,, covertly asserts a 
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matter of fact. This e&Tert assertion is not a de- 
finition, but a postulate. The definitiou is a move 
identical proposition, which gives information only 
about the use of language, mid from which no 
conclusions respecting matters of feat can powibiy 
be drawn. The accompanying postulate on the 
other hand, affirm a fact which may lead to conse- 
quences of every degree of importance. It itffirnw 
the real existence of tJukgo, possessing the combi- 
nation of attributes set forth in the definition ; 
and this, if true, may be foundation sufficient, to 
build a whole fabric of scientific truth." * 

This profound and luminous distinction was not 
•een by Aristotle, and his whole system was Fili- 
ated in coaseqoenoa ef the oversight. He thought 
that Logic was not only the Instrument of Thought, 
but, as such, the Instrument of investigating- Causes. 
In his Jjtgie the 'first plane was occupied by the 
celebrated CattgoritM. They are ten in number, 
and as follows; — 



, o-f ■,- n, - - Action. j 

a-oifc., - - Passion. 

nir^iit, - - The where. 

ru, • The when. 

».«, . - - Jrvamaa in spate. 

xurhf, - - PesBtssion, 

iX'i'i - -' ' Siitetance. X 

These Categories, or, as theXotjn writer*. sajv> 
Predicaments were intended as an enumeration yf 
those classes or gentra, undec tome- »f which ]CT«ry 
thing was to be reduced. They were held to l>e 
the most universal expttmatm ..for the vanoas **>. 

* ' SystemOf X»gtc,' Tot i. pp. 19S-7. 
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lations of things ; they cannot briber be analysed, 
mid remain the fundamental definitioni of things. 
It is, however, as baa been remarked, a mere cata- 
logue of the distinction rudely marked oat by the 
language of familiar life, with ltttie or no attempt to 
penetrate by philosophic analysis, to the rational* 
men of these common distinction*. Such an ana- 
lysis, however superficially ccssd acted, would have 
shown the enameratioa to be both rethnidaat and 
defective. Borne objects are omitted and others re- 
peated several times under - different heads. It is 
like a division of anwinJa into men, quadrapede, 
horses, asses, and ponies. * 

However imperfect ihds attempt at classification 
may be, it was held to be a, satkfkctory attempt £» 
many centuries .; nor was any one hold eaoogh to 
ronton on another until Xant. What we have 
to do is not so much to criticise it, as to exhibit its 
historical position, As such it » important. The 
idea of examining- the form at thought could 
scarcely have originated earlier. Frevioas specu- 
lators had occupied tbenwelwei with inquiries into 
the origin aad mature of knowiedgei Aristotle saw 
that U was-titne to inoaire into the necessary forms 
of thought. Ttodoihavtoaaaijwj the various pro- 
cesses of the naiad, and to exhibit the " art of 
thinsiBg'\tttaHits«eiaik»is the object of his Logic. 

Somehad declared stnsotimowiedge to be-all de- 
ceitful ; others had -declared that sense-knowledge 
was perfectly faithful, as far as it went, few that it 
was incapable of penetrating beneath phenomena. 
Scepticism wns assuming a menacing attitude. 
Aristotle, in his way, endeavoured to meet it, and 
he met it thus: That the knowledge duaved from 
'■ • 'IsmaSaHSMofLoghv'wti.a.ao. 
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our senses is not always correct, is true ; true also 
that our senses are to be trusted, as far as they go. 
Both parties are right ; both are also wroDg. A 
sensation as a sensation is true ; but any affirma- 
tion you may make about that sensation may be 
either true or false, according to the affirmation. 
If an oar dipped in the water appears to you to be 
broken, the sensation you have is accurate enough : 
you have that sensation. But if, on the strength of 
that sensation, you affirm that the oar is broken, 
your affirmation is false. Error lies not in false 
sensation, but in false affirmation. 

Hence the necessity of Logic, which is the sci- 
ence of Affirmations -, it is in the Enunciate Propo- 
sition, hrofavriKoc Xoyog, that we must seek truth or 
falsehood. This Proposition is subdivided into 
Affirmative and Negative Propositions, which are 
mutually opposed, and give rise to Contradiction, 
so soon as they are asserted in the same sense of 
one and the same thing : e.g., " It is impossible for 
the same thing to be and not to be." 
,. We must not omit to mention the five Pcedicables, 
which have also played a considerable part in the 
History of Philosophy. . The Predicables arc a five - 
foW division of' general Names, not' grounded, as 
Usual, upon a difference in their, meaning, that is, in 
the attribute which they connote, but upon, a diffe- 
rence in the kiod.of.olasB which they denote. We 
may predicate of a thing five different varieties of 
^ass-name ;— . > 

, ; yjti, .1 . i, i- . a geinu. -.' 

. elu, - -. . aspecies, . 



nut, ; - - ' ' a property. ' 

MpMfaaw, * ■■>•■' an accident : 
s to be remarked of these distinctions," 
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the author we are quoting, " that they express' not 
what the predicate is in its own meaning, but what 
•elation it bean to the subject of which it happens 
on the particular occasion to be. predicated. There 
aire wot boom names which are exclusively genera, 
and others which are exclusively species or diffe- 
rentia; ; bat the sane name is referred to one or 
another Predteable, according; to the subject of 
which it is predicated ou the particular occasion. 
Animal, for instance, is a genus with respect to 
Man or John ; a species with respect to substance 
or Being. The words genus, species, Ac. are 
therefore relative terms ; they are names applied to 
certain predicates, to express the relation between 
them sad some given subject : a relation grounded, 
not upon what the predicate amaotes, but upon 
the class which it rfenotes, and upon the place 
which in some given classification that class occu- 
pies relatively to the particular subject." * 

The various investigations into the nature of 
Propositions which Aristotle prosecuted were ne- 
cessary to form the basis of his theory of reasoning, 
»". e. the Syllogism. He defined the Syllogism to be 
an enunciation in which certain Propositions being 
laid down, a necessary conclusion is drawn, distinct 
from the Propositions and without employing any 
idea not contained in the Propositions. Thus : — 

All bod men are miserable ; 
Every tyrant is a. bad man : 

ergo. 

All tyrants are miserable. 

' His examination of the sixteen forms of the 

Syllogism would needlessly weary our readers. It 

exhibits great ingenuity, and. as a dialectical exer- 

* ■ System of Logic,' vol. i. p. 162. 
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cise, was doubtless sufficient ; but it must not detain 
us here. In Mill's ' System of Logic' will be found 
the clearest and the deepest exposition of the whole 
Syllogistic Art ; and especially worthy of attention 
is that portion of it devoted to an appreciation of 
the value of the Syllogism, a form of reasoning 
which eminent men have often declared to be idle, 
>but which is there shown to be highly effective as 
an art of ascertaining the real meaning of the pre- 
misses we employ in any reasoning. 

The theory of the Syllogism is succeeded in 
Aristotle by the' theory of Demonstration. We 
know that all rational knowledge owes its existence 
to anterior knowledge. What is this anterior 
knowledge ? It is the major proposition of a Syl- 
logism. The conclusion is but the application of the 
general to the particular. Thus, if we know that 
Tyrants are miserable, we know it because we know 
that All bad men are miserable ; and the middle term 
tells us that Tyrants are bad men. To know is_to be 
aware of the cause ; to demonstrate, is to give the 
Syllogism which expresses the knowledge we have. 
It is therefore necessary that every scientific Syl- 
logism should repose upon principles that are true, 
primitive, more evident in themselves than the 
■conclusion, and anterior to the conclusion. These 
i indemonstrable principles are Axioms, Hypotheses, 
&c, according as they are self-evident, or they 
presuppose some affirmation or negation ; they are 
Definitions when they limit themselves to an ex- 
planation of the essence of the thing defined with- 
out affirming any thing respecting its existence. 

The proper subjects of demonstration are those 
universal attributes of particular things which 
make them what they are, and which may be pre- 
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dicated of them. It is one thing to know that a 
thing is eo ; another thing to know why it is bo : 
hence the two orders of demonstrations : the rou 
Sri, " the demonstration of the cause from a conside- 
ration of the effect ;" and the rou lion the demon- 
stration of the effect from the presence of the 
cause." 

We close this exposition of the leading points of 
Aristotle's Logic with his own somewhat touching 
words, as he concludes his work : " We have had no 
works of predecessors to assist us in this attempt 
to construct a science of Reasoning ; our own 
labours have done it all. If, therefore, the work 
appears to you not too inferior to the works on other 
sciences which have been formed with the assist- 
ance of successive labourers in the same depart- 
tnent, you will show some indulgence for the im- 
perfections of our work, and some gratitude for the 
discoveries it contains." 



CHAPTEE IT. 

Aristotle's metaphysics. 

Is spite of bis Method, Aristotle was a Metaphysi- 
cian because of his Logic. We must rapidly act 
down the leading points of his system. 

The problem which the early thinkers had set 
themselves t» solve was that of the First Cave, 
Aristotle maintained, that there were Font Oawes, 
not one, and each of these must be taken iato con- 
sideration. The four Causes were as follows :— 
I. The Material €**-e, the Essence, ri, ri %v dnu; 
the Invariable Existence, which philosophers so 
variously sought. Perhaps "JSucnae" is the beat 
translation of the phrase. II. The Substantial 
Cause, inroKtifitvov, the "Substance" of the School- 
men. III. The Efficient Cause, apxij rijc Kivfaetiic, 
" the Principle of Motion." IV. The Final Cause, 
to oB fwm nal TayaBov, " the Purpose and End." 
These Causes were all recognised separately by the 
early speculators, but no one had recognised them 
.as connected, and as all necessary. 

No doubt Aristotle is right in his criticism on 
his predecessors. But his own theory is extremely 
vicious: it makes all speculation subordinate to 
logical distinctions : it makes the Categories the 
great instrument of investigation ; and it creates 
that spirit of useless and quibbling distinctions which 
was the characteristic vice of the schoolmen, who 
were almost all fervent Aristotelians. In one word, 
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the nearer Aristotle approached to systematic pre- 
cision, the wider lie wandered from sound principles 
of inquiry. And this because of bis fundamental 
error of supposing, that Logic was an Organon, t. ft, 
that subjective distinctions must accord with objec- 
tive distinctions. In consequence of which, instead 
of interrogating' Nature, he interrogated his own 

This may seem at variance with his notion of 
the necessity of sense-experience, and at variance 
with his Method ; but, as we before observed, the 
rigorous application of his Method was barely pos- 
sible ; and, however excellent as a precept, it was 
so vague as to be almost inevitably vitiated in 
practice. The process of vitiation was this. Expe- 
rience was necessary, as affording the materials for 
Reason to work with. Any reasoning not founded 
on a knowledge of phenomena must be false ; but 
& by no means follows, that all reasoning founded 
on a knowledge of phenomena will be true. Here 
was Aristotle s mistake. He thought that Expe- 
rience could not deceive. But, to make his Method 
perfect, he should have laid down the rules for test- 
ing that Experience — for " interrogating*' Nature 
— -for the discrimination of what was pertinent to the 
question in hand— for establishing a proper " expe- 
rimmtum erucit.'' Thus ** feds,'' as they are called, 
are notoriously valuable in proportion only to the 
value of the theory upon which they have been col- 
lected. People talk of " facts " as if facts were to 
produce irresistible convictions. The truth is, they 
are susceptible of almost any explanation ; and, in 
the history of science, we do not find the fact*, but 
the theories, changing: that is to say, Nature has 
preserved one uniform course, her ordinary opera- 
tions are open to all men's inspection ; and men have 
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endeavoured to explain these operations in an end- 
less variety of ways. 

Now, from a want of a proper knowledge of the 
conditions of Scientific inquiry, Aristotle's Method 
became fruitless. The facts collected were vitiated 
by a false theory : bis sense-experience was wrongly 
interpreted. 

It is time, however, to give his solution of the 
great metaphysical problem of Existence. 

Matter, he said, exists in a three-fold form. It 
is, I. Substance, perceptible by the senses, which 
is finite and perishable. This Substance is either 
the abstract substance, or the substance connected 
with form, rfSoc. It The higher Substance, which, 
though perceived by the senses, is imperishable; such 
as are the heavenly bodies. Here the active prin- 
ciple (ivtpycta, actus) steps in, which, in so far as 
it contains that which is to be produced, is under- 
standing (rove). That which it contains is the 
purpose (jo ol tvtaa), which purpose is realized in 
the act. Here we have the two extremes of poten- 
tiality and agency, matter and thought. The often- 
mentioned entelechie is the relation between these 
two extremes — it is the point of transition between 
Ivvafus and ivipytta ; and is accordingly the Cause 
of Motion, or Efficient Cause, and represents the 
Soul. III. The third form of Substance is that in 
which the three forms of power, efficient cause, 
and effect are united: the Absolute Substance: 
eternal unmoved : God himself. 

God, as the Absolute Unmoved Eternal Sub- 
stance, is Thought. The Universe is a thought in 
the mind of God. It is " God passing into activity, 
but not exhausted in the Act. 

Existence, then, is Thought : it is the activity 
of the Divine Reason. 
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In Man the thought of the Divine Season com- 
pletes itself so as to become self-conscious. By it 
he recognises in the objective world his own nature 
again ; for thought is the thinking of thought— 
teriv ft viiijo-ic, yoismut, v6i)tric- 

Had we space, we would willingly have bestowed 
some chapters upon his Physical, Ethical, and 
Psychological speculations ; but to treat them 
worthily would require a volume, and would also 
require a far abler hand ; to treat them superficially 
would be useless. The object of our book fortu- 
nately enables us to pass them over. We have 
assigned him his position in the history of human 
development; we have exhibited his method. It 
only remains to add, that his ethical and political 
works are distinguished by such sober sagacity, the 
very genius of good sense, that even in the present 
day they are studied with profit. And those Logi- 
cal and Metaphysical doctrines which we regard 
as completely beside the truth were, as is well 
known, the great source of speculation during 
many centuries. The influence they exercised is 
beyond all appreciation; and, although much of 
that influence was evil, as leading to frivolous sub- 
tleties, as misdirecting the energy of the human 
mind ; yet, on the other hand, the constant appeal 
to experience, and the wondrous acuteness and sys- 
tematic reasoning which distinguished the Stagyrite, 
did much to keep alive the activity of speculation, 
and in some respects to give it a proper tone. 

Aristotle, as the second pillar of Greek Science, 
must always command attention and respect. * His 
vast learning, his singular acuteness, the wide range 
of his investigations, and the astonishing number 
and excellence of his works, will always make him 
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a formidable rival to bis More fascinating master. 
" A student passing front the works of Plato," it 
has been well said, " to those of Aristotle, is struck 
first of all with the entire absence of that dramatic 
form and tbat dramatic feeling with which he baa 
been familiar. The living human beings with 
whom be has conversed have passed away. Prota- 
goras, and Prodicus, and Hippiaa are no longer 
lounging upon their couches in the midst of groups 
of admiring pupils ; we have ae walks along the 
walls of the city ; no readings beside the Ilissas ; 
no lively symposia, giving occasion to high dis- 
courses about love ; no Critias recalling trie stories 
be had heard in tbe days of his youth, before be 
became a tyrant of ancient awl glorious repub- 
lics ; above ail, no Socrates forwuag a centre to 
these various groups, while yet he stands out clear 
and distinct in his individual character, showing 
that the moat subtle of dialecticians may be the most 
thoroughly humorous and humane of men. Some 
little sorrow for the loss of those clear and beau- 
tiful pictures will perhaps be felt by everyone; 
but by for the greater portion of readers will be- 
lieve, that they have an ample compensation, in the 
precision and philosophical dignity of the treatise, 
for the richness and variety of the dialogue. To 
bear solemn disquisitions solemnly treated ; to bear 
opinions calmly discussed without the interruptions 
of personalities ; above all, to haye a profound and 
considerate judge, able and not unwilling to pro- 
nounce a positive decision upon the evidence before 
him ; this they think a great advantage, and this 
and far more than this they expect, not wrongly, to 
find in Aristotle."* 

• ■ Boer. Metrop.,'— Art. Moral and Mtl. PHI**. 



CHAPTER V. 

BUMMABT Or TBI SOCKATIC MOVEMENT. 

Fob the sake of historical clearness we may here 
place a few words respeetiag the position of the 
Soeratic Movement (as we may call the period from 
the Sophists down to Aristotle) in the history of 
humanity. 

What Socrates himself effected we hare already 
seen. He appeared during; the reign of otter Seep* 
ticism. The various tentatives of the early thinkers 
had all ended in one desolating scepticism, which was 
made pernicious use of by the Sophists. Socrates 
banished this Scepticism by the invention of a new 
Method. He withdrew men from the metaphysical 
speculations about Nature, which had led them into 
the inextricable confusion of doubt. He bade them 
look inward. He created moral science. The Cy- 
reaaics and the Stoics attempted to carry out this 
tendency; but, as they did so in a one-sided manner, 
their endeavour was only partially successful. 

Plato, the youngest and most remarkable of the 
disciples of. Socrates, accepted the Method, but 
applied it more universally. Nevertheless, Ethics 
formed the most important of his speculations. 
Physics were only subordinate and illustrative of 
Ethics. The Truth — the God-like existence— 
which he for ever besought men to contemplate, that 
they might share it, had always an Ethical object : 
it was sought by man for his own perfection. How 
G>3 
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to live in a manner resembling the gods was the 
fundamental problem which he set himself to solve. 
But there was a germ of physical speculation in 
his philosophy, and this germ was developed by his 
pupil, Aristotle. 

The difference between Socrates and Aristotle is 
immense ; Plato, however, fills up the abysm. In 
Plato we see the transition point of development, 
both in Method and in Doctrine, Metaphysical 
speculations are intimately connected with those of 
Ethics. In Aristotle Ethics form only one branch 
of philosophy: Metaphysics and Physics usurp the 
larger share of his attention. 

What then was the result of Aristotle's labours ? 
Precisely this : he brought Philosophy round again 
to that condition from which Socrates had wrested 
it; he opened the world again to man, 

Was then the advent of Socrates nullified ? No. 
The Socratic Epoch conferred the double benefit on 
humanity of having first brought to light the im- 
portance of Ethical Philosophy, and of having 
substituted a new and incomparably better Method 
for that pursued by the early speculators. That 
Method sufficed to humanity for several centuries. 

In Aristotle's systematization of the Socratic 
Method, and, above all, in his bringing Physics 
and Metaphysics again into the region of Inquiry, 
he paved the way for a new epoch, — the epoch of 
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THE SCEPTICS. 

Amongst the curious train which accompanied the 
expedition of Alexander into India, there was one 
serious, reflective man, who followed him with a 
purely philosophical interest ; that man was Pyrrho, 
the founder of the Sceptical philosophy. Convers- 
ing with the Gymnoeophists of India, he must 
have been struck with their devout faith in doc- 
trines so unusual to him ; and this spectacle of a 
race of wise and studious men believing a strange 
creed, and acting upon their belief, must have led 
him to reflect on the nature of belief. He had al- 
ready, in the philosophy of Democritus, been led to 
question the origin of knowledge ; be had learned 
to doubt ; and bow this doubt became irresistible. 

On his return to Elia he became remarked for 
the practical philosophy which he inculcated, and 
the simplicity of his life. The profound and ab- 
solute scepticism with which he regarded all specu- 
lative doctrines had the same effect upon him as 
upon Socrates : it made him insist wholly on mora- 
lity. He was resigned and tranquil, accepting life 
as he found it, and guiding himself by the general 
precepts of common sense. Socrates on the con- 
trary was uneasy, restless, perpetually questioning " 
himself and others, despising metaphysical specu- 
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Jations but eager for truth. Pyrrho, utterly dis- 
satisned with all the attempts of his predecessors 
to solve the great problems they had set to them- 
selves, declared the problems insoluble. Socrates 
mi also dissatisfied : he too declared that he knew 
nothing ; but his doubt was an active, eager, oues- 
tioniug doubt, used as a stimulus to investigation, 
not as a final result of all investigation. The doubt 
of Pyrrho was a reprobation of all philosophy ; the 
doubt of Socrates was the opening by which a new 
philosophy was to be established. Their lives ac- 
corded with their docrinee. Pyrrho, the grand 
Priest of Elis, lived and died in happiness, peace, 
and universal esteem.* Socrates lived in perpetual 
warfare, was always misunderstood, was ridiculed 
as a sophist, and perished as a blasphemer. 

The precise doctrines of Pyrrho it is now hope- 
less to attempt to detail. Even in antiquity they 
were so mixed up with those of his followers that 
it was found impossible to separate them. We are 
forced, therefore, to speak of the sceptical doc- 
trines as they are collected and systematized by that 
acute and admirable writer, Sextus Empiric ua. 

The strong-hold of Scepticism is impregnable. 
It is this : There is no Criterium of Truth. Plato 
magnificently developed his Ideal Theory, which 
Aristotle crushed by proving it to be purely sub- 
jective. But then the theory of Demonstration, 
which Aristotle placed in its stead, was not that 
equally subjective* What was this boasted Logic 
but the systematic arrangement of Ideas obtained 

* All the stories about Mm which pretend to illustrate the 
effects of bis scepticism in real life are too trivial for refuta- 
tion, bong obviously the invention of those who thought 
Pyrrho ought to have been consequent in absurdity. 
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originally through Sense? Aristotle's knowledge 
could only be a k no wkdge of phenomena, although 
he wished to make out a science of Causes. And 
what are Phenomena? Phenomena are the Ap- 
pearances of things. But where exists the Cru 
terium of the truth of these Appearances? How 
are we to ascertain the exactitude of the accordance 
of these Appearances with the Things of which 
they are Appearances? We know full well that 
Things appear differently to us at different times ; 
appear differently to different individuals ; appear 
differently to different animals. Are any of these 
Appearances true ? If so, which are ? and how do 
you know which are? 

Moreover reflect on this : We have five senses, 
each of which reveals to us a different quality in 
the object. . Thus an Apple is presented to us : we 
see it, smell it, feel it, taste it, hear it bitten, and the 
sight, smell, feeling-, taste, and sound, are five dif- 
ferent Appearances — five different Aspects in which 
we perceive the Thing. If we had three Senses 
more, the Thing would have three qualities more ; 
it would present three more Appearances : if we 
Lad three Senses legs, the thing would have but two 
qualities. Now, are these qualities wholly and en- 
tirely dependent upon our Semes, or do they really 
appertain to the iltittg f And do they all apper- 
tain to it, or only some of them ? The differences 
of impressions made on different people, would 
seem to show that the qualities of things were de- 
pendent on the Senses. These differences at any 
rate show that things do not present one uniform 
series of Appearances. 

All we can say with truth is, that Things appear 
to us iu such and such a manner. Tliat we have 
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Sensations is true ; but we cannot say that our Sen- 
sations are true images of the Things, That the 
Apple we have is brilliant, round, odorous and 
sweet, may be very true, if we mean that it appears 
such to our senses ; but, to keener or duller vision, 
scent, tact, and taste, it may be dull, rugged, offen- 
sive, and insipid. 

Amidst this confusion of sensuous impressions, 
Philosophers pretend to distinguish the true from 
the false ; they assert that Reason is the Criterion* 
of Truth: Reason distinguishes. Plato and Aris- 
totle are herein agreed. 

Very well, reply the Sceptics, Reason is your 
Criterium. But what proof have you that this 
Critcrium itself distinguishes truly? Tou must 
not return to Sense : that has been already given 

Xyou must rely upon Reason ; and we ask you 
t proof have you that your Reason never errs, 
what proof have you that it is ever correct ? A 
Criterium is wanted for your Criterium ; and so on 
ad infinitum. This argument we hold to be wholly 
irreversible, as far as regards Metaphysical know- 
ledge ; and, lest we should be mistaken for Scep- 
tics, ourselves, we will endeavour briefly to point 
out the weak side of the Sceptical philosophy. 

The Sceptics maintain, and justly, that, as our 
knowledge is only the knowledge of Phenomena, 
and not at all of Noumena— as we only know Things 
as they appear to us, not as they really are — all 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries of Existence 
must be vain ; for the attempt can only be made on 
appearances. But, although absolute Truth is not at- 
tainable by man, although there cannot be a science 
of Being,there can be a science of Appearances. The 
Phenomena, they admit, are true as Phenomena. 
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What we have to do is therefore to observe and 
classify Phenomena : to trace in them the resem- 
blances of coexistence and succession ; or, as we 
say in common parlance, to trace the connexions 
of cause and effect, and, having done this, we shall 
have founded a Science of Appearances adequate 
to all man's wants. 

But the age in which the Sceptics lived wag not 
ripe for such a conception : accordingly, having 
proved the impossibility of a science of Being, 
they supposed that they had established the impos- 
sibility of Science, and had destroyed all grounds of 
certitude. 

It is worthy of remark that modern Sceptics 
have added nothing which is not implied in the 
principles of the Pyrrhonists. The arguments by 
which Hume thought he destroyed all the grounds 
of certitude are differently stated from those of Pyr- 
rho, but not differently founded ; and they may bo 
answered in the same way. 

The Sceptics had only a negative doctrine ; con- 
sequently, only a negative influence. They cor- 
rected the tendency of the mind towards accepting; 
its conclusions as adequate expression* of the 
facts ; they served to moderate the impetuosity of 
the speculative spirit ; they showed that the pre- 
tended Science of the day was not so firmly fixed as 
its professors supposed. It is curious, indeed, to 
have witnessed the gigantic efforts of a Socrates, a 
Plato and an Aristotle towards the reconstruction of 
Philosophy, which the Sophists had brought to 
ruins — a reconstruction, too, on different ground— 
and then to witness the hand of the iconoclast 
smiting down that image, to witness the pitiless 
logic of the Sceptic undermining that laboriously 
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constructed edifice, leaving nothing in ita place but 
another heap of nana, lite that from which the 
edifice was buBt; for, net only did the Sceptic 
refiite the notion that a knowledge of Appearance* 
eould ever become a knowledge of Existence, not 
only did they exhibit tlie mllnJeions nature of sen- 
sation, sad the want of certitude m the amtana- 
tiens- of B — a n, they also attacked and destroyed 
the mam positional of that Method which was to 
supply the ground of oertrtnde ; they attacked In- 
duction and Definituoa. 

Of Induction, Sextos, hi one brief, pregnant chap- 
ter, writes thus : — " Induction is the conclusion of 
the Universal (ri mWAov) (rem individual things. 
But this In d u cti on, can only he cermet in as tar as 
all the individual things agree with the Universal. 
This universality must therefore be verified before 
the Induction can be made : aBmgte case to the con- 
trary would destroy the troth of the Induction.''* 

We will make the above clear by an example. 
The whiteness of swans shall be the Induction. 
Swans are said to be white because all the indivi- 
dual swans we may have seen are white. Here the 
Universal (whiteness) seems induced from the par- 
ticulars ; and it is true in as fax as all partiesliir 
swans are white. Bat there men few black swans; 
one of these particular black swans is sufficient to 
destroy the former Induction. i£ therefore, says 
Sextus, yon are not able to verify the agreement of 
the universal with every particular, «. €., if yon are 
not able to prove that there is no swan not black, 
you are unable to draw a certain and accurate In- 
duction. That yon cannot make this verification is 
obvious. 

* ' Pyrrhou. Hypnt,' a. oft. xv. p. M 
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In the next chapter he examines Definitions. He 
pronounces them perfectly useless. If we know the 
thing we define, we do not comprehend it because 
of the definition, but we impose on it the definition 
because we know it'; and, if we are ignorant of the 
thing we would define, it is impossible to define it. 

Although the Sceptics destroyed the dogmatism 
of their predecessors they did not substitute any 
dogmatism of their own in its place. The nature 
of their scepticism is happily characterised by Sex- 
tus in his comparison of them with Democritus 
and Protagoras. Democritus had insisted on the 
uncertainty of sense-knowledge ; but he concluded 
therefrom that objects had no qualities at all resem- 
bling those known to us through sensation. The 
Sceptics contented themselves with pointing out the 
uncertainty, but did not pronounce decisively whe- 
ther the qualities existed objectively or not. 

Protagoras also insisted on the uncertainty, and 
declared man to be the measure of truth ; he sup- 
posed that there was a constant relation between 
the transformations of matter and those of sensa- 
tion ; but these suppositions he affirmed dogmati- 
cally: to the Sceptic they are uncertain. 

This general incertitude often betrayed them 
into ludicrous dilemmas, of which many specimens 
have been preserved: thus they said, "We assert 
nothing — no, not even that we assert nothing'." 
But, if the reader wishes to see this distinction be- 
tween a thing teeming and a thing being ridiculed 
with a truly comic gusto, he should turn to Mo- 
Here's ' Manage Force,' Act i. sc. 8. Such fol- 
lies form no portion of our subject, and we leave 
them with some pleasure to direct our attention to 
more worthy efforts of human ingenuity. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EPICUKKANS. 

The Epicureans are condemned in their names. 
We before noticed how the meaning now attached 
to the name of Sophist, inadvertently gives a bias 
to our judgment of the Sophist school, and renders 
it extremely difficult to conceive the members of 
that school otherwise than as shameless rogues. 
Equally difficult is it to shake off the influence of 
association with respect to the Epicureans ; al- 
though historians are now pretty well agreed in 
believing Epicurus to have been a mail of pure and 
virtuous life, and one whose doctrines were mode- 
rate and really inculcating abstemiousness. 

Epicurus was born Olymp. 109, at Samos, accord- 
ing to some; at Gargettus, in the vicinity of 
Athens, according to others. His parents were 
poor ; his lather a teacher of grammar. At a very 
early age, he tells us, his philosophical career be- 
gan ; so early as his thirteenth year. But we must 
not misunderstand this statement. He dates his 
career from those first questionings which occupy 
and perplex all young minds, especially those of 
any superior capacity. He doubtless refers to that 
period when, boy-like, he puzzled his teacher with a 
question beyond that teacher's power. Hearing the 
verse of Hesiod wherein all things are said to arise 
from Chaos, Epicurus asked ; " And whence came 
Chaos?" 

■ ,GoogIe 
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" Whence came Chaos ?" is not this the sort of 
question to occupy the active mind of a boy? Is 
it not by such questions that we are all led into 
philosophy? And to philosophy he was referred 
for an .explanation. The writings of Democritus 
fell in his way, and were avidly studied ; the writ- 
ings of others followed ; and, his vocation being 
fixed, he sought instruction from many masters. 

Bat from all these masters be could gain no 
solid convictions; they gave him hints; they could 
not give him Truth ; and,workmg upon the materials 
they furnished, he produced a system at his own, 
by which we pr es ume he justified hie claim to be- 
ing self-taught. 

Bis early years were agitated and unsettled. He 
visited Athens at eighteen, but remained there only 
one year. He then passed to Colophon, Mitylene, 
and Lamps&cus. He returned to Athens in his six- 
and-thirtieth year, and there opened a school, over 
which he presided till his death, Olymp. 127. 

The place he chose for his school was the famous 
Garden, a spot pkasaady typical of his doctrine. 
The PWowsis bad their Academic Grove; the 
Aristotelians walked along the Lyceum ; the Cy- 
mes occupied the Cyseearges ; the Stoics occupied 
the Porch ; and the Epicureans had their Garden. 

Here, in the tranquil Garden, in the society of 
his friends, he passed a peaceful life of speculation 
and enjoyssest. The friendship which existed 
amongst them is well known. In a time of general 
scarcity and ftmine, they contributed to each 
other's support, showing that the Pythagorean no- 
tion of community of goods was unnecessary among 
friends, wbo could confide in each other. At the 
entrance of the Garden they placed this inscription : 
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" The hospitable keeper of tine immim, when you 
will find pleasure the highest goad, will present you 
liberally with barky cakes and water freak from the 
spring. The gardens will net provoke yearappetito 
by artificial dainties, bat Miisfy it with natural sup- 
plies. Will you net be well evtertsaMd?" 

The Garden haa oftea been called aety ; and Ac 
lutme of Epicurean haa become the d erig natio n of a 
sensualist. Bat, in spite «f his numerous assailants, 
the character of Epicurus haa been rescued from 
contempt both by ancient and by modern critics. 
Diogenes Laertius, who gives sonse of the accaea- 
tioaa in detail, easily rentes them by an appeal M 
facts i and the modem writers hare easily pene- 
trated the motive of the ancient calumnies, which 
mostly proceeded from the Stoics, A doctrine like 
that of Epicurus wouU, at ail mates, lend itself to 
gross nrarepreeenmtioti ; bat, in an epoch, like that 
in which it appeared, and contrasted with a doc- 
bine so furiously opposed to it as that of the Stoics, 
we cannot wonder if the bitterness of opposition 
translated itself into bitter calumny. It is one *f 
the commonest results of speculative differences to 
make you attribute to jout opponent's opinions the 
consequences which swh deduce from them, as if 
they were indubitably the consequences he deduces 
for himself. Your opinions are conducive to sound 
morality; of that you are convinced ; ami. being- m 
convinced, it is natural for you to believe that con- 
trary opinions must be immoral. Your opponent 
holds contrary, crow, immoral opinions ; and you 
proclaim his immorality as as unquestionable feet. 
In this, however, there is a slight forgetfulness; 
viz., that your opponent occupies exactly similar 
ground, and what you think of him he thinks of 
you. 
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The Stoics bad an ineffable contempt for the 
weakness and effeminacy of the Epicureans. The 
Epicureans had an ineffable contempt for the spas- 
modic rigidity and unnatural exaggeration of the 
Stoics. That they mutually libelled each other 
follows of course ; but the libels against the Epicu- 
reans hare met with more general credit than 
those against the Stoics, from the more imposing 
character of the latter, both in their actions and 
doctrines. 

Epicurus is said to have been the most volumi- 
nous of all Greek Philophers, except Chrysippus ; 
and, although none of these works are extant, yet so 
many fragments are preserved here and there, and 
such ample testimony as to his opinions, that there 
are few writers of whose doctrine we can speak 
with greater certainty, the more so as it does not 
in itself present any difficulties of comprehension. 

Nothing can be mora unlike Plato and Aristotle 
than Epicurus ; and this difference may be charac- 
terized at the outset by their fundamental differ- 
ence in the conception of Philosophy, which Epi- 
curus regarded as the Art of Life, and not the Art 
of Truth. Philosophy, he said, was that power 
{ivipyuu) by which Keason conducted man to hap- 
piness.* . 

The investigations of Science he despised, because 
not only were they uncertain, but contributed no- 
thing towards happiness ; and, of course, Logic, 
the instrument of science, found no favour in his 
sight. His philosophy was, therefore, only another 
form of Scepticism, consequent on mental dissatis- 
faction at previous inquiries. Socrates had taught 
men to regard their own nature as the great object 

* i'ih xiytit *a) 3i*x>yi<p<if tit tlialumm /Sin trtmmtmi.-— 
Stxta. Emp, Adv. Math. 
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of investigation, and this lesson Epicurus willingly 
gave ear to. 

But man does not interrogate his own nature out 
of simple curiosity, or for simple erudition : he 
studies his nature in order that he may improve it : 
he learns the extent of his capacities in order that 
he may properly direct them. The aim, therefore, 
of all such inquiries must be Happiness. 

But what constitutes Happiness ? Upon this 
point systems differ: all profess to teach the road 
to Happiness, and all point out divergent roads. 
There can be no dispute as to what Happiness is, but 
infinite disputes as to the way of securing it. la 
the Cyrenaic and Cynic schools we saw this question 
leading to very different results ; and the battle we 
are now to see renewed on very similar ground, 
between, the Epicureans and the Stoics. 

Epicurus, like Aristippus, declared that Plea- 
sure constituted Happiness ; all animals instinctively 
pursue it, and as" instinctively avoid Pain. Man 
should do deliberately that which animals do in- 
stinctively. Every Pleasure is in itself good ; but, 
in comparison with another, it may become an evil. 
The Philosopher differs from the common man in 
this, That while they both seek Pleasure, the 
former knows how to forego certain enjoyments 
which will cause pain and vexation hereafter ; 
whereas the common man seeks only to enjoy. 
The Philosopher's art enables him to foresee what 
will be the result of his acts ; and, so foreseeing, 
he will not only avoid those enjoyments which 
occasion grief, but know how to endure those 
pains from which surpassing pleasure will result. 

Happiness, then, is not the enjoyment of the mo- 
ment, but the enjoyment of the whole life. We 
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toast not r«* to intensify, but to equalize: not de- 
bauchery to-day and satiety to-morrow, but equabfe 
enjoyment all the year round. 

No Irfe can be pfeasant but a virtuous life ; and 
the pleasures ef the body, although not to be de- 
spised, are insigmucartt when compared with those 
of the soul. The former are but momentary, toe 
latter embrace both the past and future. 

Henee his golden rale of Temperance. He not 
only insisted on die necessity of moderation for 
continued enjoyment, be also slighted, and some- 
what seorntd, all exquisite indulgences. He fed 
moderately and j plainly. Without interdicting 
luxuries, fee saw that Pleasure was purer and more 
enduring rf luxuries were dispensed with. This is 
the ground upon which Cynics and Stoics built their 
own exaggerated systems. They also saw that 
simplicity was preferable to luxury ; but they 
pushed their notion too far. Contented n ess with a 
little Epicurus regarded as 'a great good t and he 
said wealth consisted not in great possessions, but 
in having small wants. He did not limit man to 
the fewest possible enjoyments : on the contrary, he 
wished him in all ways to multiply them ; but he 
wished him to be able to live npon little, both as a 
preventive against ill fortune, and as an enhance- 
ment of rare enjoyments. The man who lives 
plainly has no fear of poverty, and is better able to 
enjoy exquisite pleasures. 

Virtue rests upon Free Will and Season, which 
are inseparable : since, without Free Will our Rea- 
son would be passive, and without Season our Free 
WiH would be Mind. Every thing, therefore, in 
human actions which is virtuous or vicious depends 
on man's knowing and wittinr?. Philosophical edu- 
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cation consists in accustoming the Mind to judge 
accurately, and the Will to choose manfully. 

From this slight outline of Lis Ethical doctrine 
may be seen how readily it furnished arguments 
both to assailants and to defenders. We may also 
notice the vagueness and elasticity of it, which 
would enable many minds to adapt it to their 
virtues or to their vices. The luxurious would see 
in it only an exhortation, to their own vices ; the 
temperate would see in it a scientific exposition of 
temperance- 
Let us devote a few words to his theories on 
other subjects. 

Epicureanism, in leading mart to a correct ap- 
preciation of the moral end of his existence, in 
showing him how to be truly happy, has to combat 
with many obstructions which hide from him the 
real road of life. These obstructions are his illu- 
sions, his prejudices, his errors, bis ignorance- This 
ignorance is of two kinds, as Victor Cousin points 
out ; ignorance of the laws of the external world, 
which creates absurd superstitions and troubles the 
soul with false fears and false hopes. Hence the 
necessity of some knowledge of Physics. The second 
kind of ignorance is that of the nature of man. 
Hence the necessity of the Epicurean Logic called 
Canonic, which is a collection of rules respecting 
human reason and its application. 

The Epicurean psychology and physics were de- 
rived from the Democritean, upon which in our 
first volume we expatiated. The atoms of which 
the universe is formed are constantly throwing off 
some of their parts, faro^oat ; and these, in contact 
with the senses, produce sensation, aiaBtiais. But 
Epicurus did not maintain that these ttirofipoai. were 
VOl.. II. H 

locale 
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image* of the atoms ; he believed them to have a 
' certain resemblance to their atoms, but was unable 
to point out where, and in how mi this resemblance 
exists. 

Every sensation must be true as a sensation ; 
and, as such, it can neither be proved nor contra- 
dicted ; it is #\oyne. The sensations of the insane 
and the dreaming are also true ; and, although 
there is a difference between their sensations and 
those of sane and waking men, yet he confessed 
himself unable to determine in what the difference 



Sensations, however, do not alone constitute 
knowledge ; man ' has also the faculty of concep- 
tion, TTpoXiji^ie, which arises from the repeated ite- 
ration of sensation : it is the recollection of the 
various sensations ; or, as Aristotle would say, the 
general idea gathered from particular sensations. 
It is from these conceptions that the general ideas, 
Sdfai, are formed, and it is in these general ideas 
that error resides. 

A sensation may be considered either in relation 
to its object or in relation to him who experiences 
it; in the latter case it is agreeable or disagreeable, 
and renders the sentiments, rd irtiflpj, the basis of all 
morality. 

With such a basis, we may readily anticipate the 
nature of the superstructure. If agreeable and 
disagreeable sensations are the origin of all moral 
phenomena, there can be no other moral rule than 
to seek the agreeable and to avoid the disagreeable ; 
and whatever is pleasant becomes the great object 
of existence. 

The Physics of Epicurus are so distinctly the 
Physics of Democritus that we need do no more 
than allude to them. 
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On reviewing the whole doctrine of Epicurus, 
we find in it the scepticism which the imperfect 
science of the day necessarily brought with it to 
many minds in many different shapes ; and, as a 
consequence of that scepticism a refuge in Morals, 
and an attempt to construct Ethics on a scientific 
basis. The attempt failed because the basis was 
not broad enough ; but the attempt itself is worthy 
of notice, as characteristic of the whole Socratic 
movement ; for, although the Socratic Method was, 
as we have endeavoured to prove, an attempt at 
reconstructing science, yet that reconstruction it- 
self was only attempted with a view to morals, 
Socrates was the first to bring Philosophy down 
from the clouds ; he was the first to make Science 
itself the basis of Morality, and in one shape or 
other all his followers and all the schools that 
issued from them kept this view present to their 
minds. 

The Epicureans are, therefore, to be regarded as 
men who ventured on a solution of the great prob- 
lem, and failed because they only saw a part of the 
truth. The Stoics were their rivals, and of them 
we are now to speak. 
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The Stoics were a large sect, and of ,118 members 
eg many have been celebrated that a separate work 
would be needed to chronicle them all. From Zeno, 
the founder, down lo Brutus and Marcus Antoninus, 
the sect embraces many Greek and Roman worthies, 
and not a few solemn mountebanks. Some of these 
we would willingly introduce ; but we are forced 
to confine ourselves to one type, and the one we 
select is Zeno. 

He was born at Citium, a small city in the island 
of Cyprus, of Phoenician origin, but inhabited by 
Greeks. The date of his birth is uncertain. His 
rather was a merchant, in which trade he himself 
engaged, until his father after a voyage to Athens 
brought home some works of the Socratie philoso* 
phers ;* these were studied with eagerness and 
lapture, and determined his vocation. 

When about thirty, he undertook a voyage both 
of interest and pleasure, to Athens, the great mart 
both for trade and philosophy. Shipwrecked on 
the coast, he lost the whole of his valuable cargo 
of Phenician purple ; and, thus reduced to poverty, 
he willingly embraced the doctrines of the Cynics, 
whose ostentatious display of poverty had cap- 
tivated many minds. We before noticed a similar 
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influence as probably determining Diogenes in his 
choice of philosophy. 

There is an anecdote of his having one day read 
Xenophen's ' Commentaries' in a bookseller's shop, 
and so delighted was he that he asked where such 
men were to be met with. At that moment Crates 
the Cynic passed by : the bookseller pointed him 
oat to Zeno, and bade him follow Crates. He did 
so ; and became a disciple. 

But he could not long remain a disciple. The 
gross manners of the Cynics, so far removed from 
true simplicity, and their speculative incapacity 
soon caused him to seek a master elsewhere. Stilpo, 
of Megara, became his next instructor ; and from 
him he learned the art of disputation which he sub- 
sequently practised with such success. 

But the Megaric doctrine was too meagre for 
him. He was glad to learn from Stilpo \ but there 
were things which Stdlpo could not teach. He 
turned, therefore, to the expositors of Pluto: Xeno- 
cnates and Polemo. In the philosophy of Plato 
there is, as before remarked, a germ of stoicism ; but 
there is also much that contradicts stoicism, and so, 
we presume, Zeno grew discontented with that also. 

After twenty years of laborious study in these 
various schools he opened one for himself, wherein 
to teach the result of all these inquiries. The spot 
chosen was the .Stoa, or Porch variegated with the 
pictures of Polygnotns, and which had once been 
the resort of the Poets. From this Stoa the school 
derived its name. 

As a man, Zeno appears deserving of the highest 
respect. Although sharing the doctrines of the 
Cynics he did not share their grossness, their inso- 
lence, or their affectation. In person he was tall 
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and slender, and of weakly constitution. But he 
lived to a great age, because be was rigidly abste- 
mious : living upon figs, bread, and honey. His 
brow was furrowed with thought, and this gave a 
tinge of severity to his aspect, which accorded with 
the austerity of his doctrines. So honoured and 
respected was he by the Athenians that they in- 
trusted to him the keys of the citadel ; and when he 
died they erected to his memory a statue of brass. 
His death is thus recorded ; In his ninety-eighth 
year, as he was stepping out of his school, he fell 
and broke his finger. He was so affected at the 
consciousness of his infirmity that, striking the 
earth, he exclaimed : " Why am I thus importuned ? 
Earth, I obey thy summons !" He went home and 
strangled himself! 

Let us now bestow our attention on his doctrines. 

In the history of humanity there are periods 
when society seems fast dissolving ; when ancieut 
creeds have lost their majesty, and new doctrines 
want sincerity : when the onlooker sees the fabric 
tottering, beneath which his fellow-men are crowded 
either in sullen despair or in blaspheming levity, 
and, seeing this, he- feels that there is safety still 
possible, if men will but be bold. He raises a 
voice of warning, and a voice of exhortation ; he 
bids them behold their peril and tremble, behold 
their salvation and resolve. He preaches to them 
a doctrine they have been unused to hear, or, hear- 
ing it, unused to heed ; and by the mere force of his 
own intense conviction he gathers round him some 
believers who are saved. If the social anarchy be 
not too widely spread, he saves his country by di- 
recting its energies in a new channel ; if the coun- 
try's doom is sealed, he makes a gallant effort, 
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though a vain one, and " leaves a spotless name to 
after-times." 

Such a man was Zeno. Greece was fallen ; but 
hope still remained. A wide-spread disease was 
fast eating out the vigour of its life : Scepticism, 
Indifference, Sensuality, Epicurean softness were 
the reigning doctrines, only counteracted by the 
magnificent but vague works of Plato, or the vast 
but abstruse system of Aristotle. All Greek civi- 
lization was fast falling to decay. A little time 
and Rome, the she-wolfs nursling, would usurp the 
place which Greece had once so proudly held — the 
place of vanguard of European civilization. Rome, 
the mighty, would take from the feeble hands of 
Greece, the trust she was no longer worthy to hold. 
There was a pressentiment of Rome in Zeno's breast. 
In him the manly energy and stern simplicity 
which was to conquer the world ; in him the deep 
reverence for moral worth, which was the glory of 
Rome before, intoxicated with success, she sought 
to ape the literary and philosophical glory of old 
Hellas. Zeno the Stoic had a Roman spirit ; and 
this is the reason why so many noble Romans be- 
came his disciples ; he had deciphered the wants of 
their spiritual nature. 

Alarmed at the scepticism which seemed inevi- 
tably following speculations of a metaphysical kind, 
Zeno, like Epicurus, fixed his thoughts principally 
upon Morals. His philosophy boasted of being 
eminently practical and connected with the daily 
practices of life. But, for this purpose, the phi- 
losopher must not regard Pleasure so much as Vir- 
tue : and this Virtue does not consist in a life of 
contemplation and speculation, but in a life of 
activity; for what is Virtue? — Virtue is man- 
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hood. And what are the attributes of Man i Are 
they not obviously the attributea of an active as 
well as of a speculative being ? and can that be 
Virtue which excludes or neglects man's activity ? 
Man, O Plato, and O Aristotle, was not made 
only to speculate : wisdom is not his only pursuit. 
Man, O Epicurus, was not nude only to enjoy : he 
was made also to do somewhat, and to be somewhat. 
Science? — It is a great thing, but it is not ail. 
Pleasure ? — It is a slight thing, and, were it greater, 
could not embrace man's entire activity. 

The aim, then, of man's existence is neither to 
be wise nor to enjoy, but to be Virtuous — to re- 
alize his manhood. To this aim, Science is a means, 
and Pleasure may be also one ; but they are both 
subordinate. 

But before we can be taught to lead a Virtuous 
life, we must be taught what Virtue is. Zeno 
thought, with Socrates, that Virtue was the Science 
of Good ; and that Vice was nothing but error. 
If to know the good were tantamount to the pur- 
suit and practice of it, then was the teacher's task 
easily denned : he had to explain the nature of 
human knowledge, and to explain the relations of 
man to the universe. 

Thus, as with Socrates, does Morality find itself 
inseparably connected with Science ; and more 
especially with psychology. A brief outline of 
this psychology becomes, therefore, necessary as an 
introduction to the stoical Morality. 

Zeno utterly rejected the Platonic theory of 
knowledge, and accepted, though with some modi- 
fications, the Aristotelian theory. " Reminiscence" 
and " Ideas" -were to him mere words. Ideas he 
regarded but as the universal notions formed by the 
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mind from a comparison of particulars. Sense fur- 
nished all the materials of knowledge : Keason was 
the plastic instrument whereby these materials were 
fashioned. 

But those who maintain that Sense furnishes us 
the materials of knowledge are hampered with this 
difficulty, — By what process does sense perceive ? 
What relation, is there between Sense and the sen- 
sible Thing ? What proof have we of those sen- 
sations being conformable with the Things ? 

This difficulty is a serious one, and early occu- 
pied speculators, as we showed in our first volume. 
Indeed, this question may be pronounced the vital 
question of all philosophy : upon its solution de- 
pends to a great extent the solution of all other ques- 
tions. Let us state it more clearly in an illustration. 

At the distance of fifty yards you descry a tower r 
it is round. What do you mean by saying, It is 
round f You mean that the impression made upon 
your sense of sight is an impression similar to that 
made by some other objects, such as trees, which 
you, and all men, call round. Now, on the sup- 
position that you never approached nearer to 
that tower, you would always believe it to is 
round, because it appeared so. But, as you are 
enabled to approach it, and as you then find that 
the tower is square, and not round, you begin to 
examine into this difference. It appeared round at 
that distance ; and yet you say it really is square. 
A little knowledge of optics seems to explain the 
difference ; but does not. At fifty yards, you say, 
it appears round ; but it really is square. At fifty 
yards we reply, it appears round, and at one yard 
it appears square : it is neither : both round and 
square are conceptions of the mind, not attributes 
n 3 
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of things : they have a subjective, not an objective 
existence. 

Thus far the ancient sceptics penetrated ; but, 
seeing herein an utter destruction of all certainty 
in sense-knowledge, and compelled to admit that 
Sense was the only source of our knowledge, they 
declared all knowledge a deceit. The perception 
of the real issue whence to escape this dilemma — 
the recognition of the uncertainty of sense-know- 
ledge, and the reconciliation of that theory with 
the natural wants of the speculative mind — recon- 
ciling scepticism with belief, and both with reason, 
was the work of after-times. 

Those who believed that the Senses gave true 
reports of the Things which affected them, were 
driven to invent some hypothesis explanatory of the 
relation subsisting between the Object and the 
Subject, the Thing and the Sense. We have seen 
how eidola, airy Images affluent from Things, were 
invented to choke up the gap, and to establish a 
direct connexion between the Subject and the 
Object. 

Zeno, acutely enough, saw that an Image de- 
taching itself in an airy form from the Object, 
could only represent the superficies of that Object, 
even if it represented it correctly. In this way 
the hypothesis was shown to be no more than an 
hypothesis to explain Appearances ; whereas the 
real question is not " How do we perceive Ap- 
pearances ?" but, " How do we perceive Objects ?" 
If we only perceive their superficies, our knowledge 
is only a knowledge of phenomena, and we fall into 
the hands of the Sceptics. 

Zeno saw the extent of the difficulty, and tried 
to obviate it. But his hypothesis, though more 
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comprehensive, was as completely without founda- 
tion. He assumed that Sense could penetrate 
beneath Appearance, and perceive Substance itself. 

As considerable confusion exists on this point in 
the ordinary historians, we shall confine ourselves 
to the testimony of Sextus Empiricus ; to us the 
most satisfactory of all. 

In his 7th Book — that, namely, directed against 
the Logicians' — he tells us, the Stoics held that 
there was one criterium of truth for man, and it 
was what they called the Cataleptic Phantasm 
(t^v raraXijBTtK^c <pavraalav '. i. e. the Sensuous Ap- 
prehension). "We must first understand what they 
meant by the Phantasm or Appearance, It was, 
they said, an impression on the mind (jiiiru/aie tv 
\}jvX>~0- B ut from this point commence their dif- 
ferences j for Cleanthus understood, by this impres- 
sion, an impression similar to that made by the 
signet-ring upon wax, roii eijpoi! rvxuoiv. Chry- 
sippus thought this absurd; for, said he, seeing 
that thought conceives many objects at the same 
time, the soul must upon that hypothesis receive 
many impressions of figures. He thought that Zeno 
. meant by impression nothing more than a modifi- 
cation (frtpmiffic). Comparing the soul to the air, 
which, when many voices sound simultaneously, re- 
ceives simultaneously the various alterations, but 
without confounding them. Thus the Soul unites 
several perceptions which correspond with their 
several objects. 

This is extremely ingenious. Indeed, distin- 
guishing thus Sensation as a modification of the 
Soul, is opening a shaft deep down into the dark 
region of psychology. But, if it lets in some of 
* pp. 180-3 of Henry Stephen's edition. 
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the light of day, it also brings into notice a new 
obstacle. This soul, which is modified, does it not 
also in its torn exercise an influence ? If you pour 
wine into water, you modify the water ; but you 
also modify the wine. There can be no action 
without reaction. If a stone is presented to my 
sight, it modifies my soul ; bat does the stone re- 
main unmodified ? — No ; it receives from me certain 
attributes, certain form, colour, taste, weight, &c, 
which my soul bestows on it, which it does not 
possess in itself. 

Thus is doubt again spread over the whole 
question. The soul modifying the object in sensa- 
tion, can it rely upon the truth ■ of the sensation 
thus produced F Has not the wine become watery, 
no less than the water vinous r These consequences, 
however, Zeno did not foresee. He was intent 
upon proving that the soul really apprehended ob- 
jects, not as eidola, not as the wax receives the 
impression of a seal, but in absolute truth. Let us 
continue to borrow from Sextua. 

The Phantasm, or Appearance, which causes 
that Modification of the Soul which we name 
Sensation, is also understood by the Stoics as we 
understand ideas; and, in this general sense, they 
said that there were three Kinds of Phantasms : those 
that were probable, those that were improbable, 
and those that were neither one nor the other. 
The first are those that cause a slight and equable 
motion in the soul : such as those which Inform ns 
that it is day. The second are those which con- 
tradict our reason, such as if one were to say 
during the day-time : " Now the sun is not above 
the earth,'' or, during the night-time: " Now it is 
day." The third are those, the truth of which it is 
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impossible to verify, such as this : " The number 
of the stars is even; or, the number is odd." 

Phantasms, when probable, are true, or false, or 
both true and false at the -same time, or neither 
tine nor false. They are true when they can be 
truly affirmed of any thing; lalse if they are 
wrongly affirmed, such as when one believes an oar 
dipped in the water to be broken, because it ap- 
pears ao. When Orestes, in his madness, mistook 
Electra for a Fury, he had a Phantasm both true 
and false : true, inasmuch as he saw something, viz. 
Electra; false, inasmuch as Electra was not a 
Fury. 

Of true Phantasms, some are Apprehensive 
(cataleptic,) and others non-cataleptic. The latter 
are such as arise from disease or perturbation of 
the mind ; for innumerable Phantasms are produced 
in phrenzy and hypochondria ; but these are all 
non-cataleptic. The cataleptic Phantasm is that 
which is impressed by an object which exists, 
which is a copy of that object, and can be pro- 
duced by no other object. 

Perception is, elsewhere, aaid to be a sort of 
light, which manifests itself at the same time that 
it lights up the object from which it is derived. 

From the foregoing exposition may be seen how 
easy the task of criticism is compared to that of 
invention. Zeno distinctly aaw the weakness of 
the theories proposed by others ; he failed, how- 
ever, in establishing any better theory in their 
. place. Sextos Empirious may well call the Stoical 
doctrine vague and undecided. Can anything be 
more removed from scientific precision than the 
above theory ? How are we to distinguish the 
true from the false in appearances f Above all, 



how are we to Team whether an impression exactly 
coincides with the supposed object ? This is the 
main problem, and Zeno pretends to solve it by a 
most circular argument. Thus: giventheproblem, 
How are we to distinguish the true impressions 
from the false impressions ? The solution offered 
is,— By ascertaining which of the impressions coin- 
cide with the real objects; in other words, By 
distinguishing the true impressions from the false. 

Such is metaphysics. 

Let us continue our exposition. Having a per- 
ception of an object is not knowledge i for know- 
ledge, it is necessary that reason should assent. 
Perception comes from without ; assent from 
within : it is the free exercise of man's reason. 
Science is composed of perceptions so solidly esta- 
blished that no argumentation can shake them. 
Perceptions not thus established only constitute 
Opinion. 

This is making short work with difficulties, it 
must be confessed ; but the Stoics were eager to 
oppose something against the Scepticism which 
characterized the age, and, in their eagerness to 
build, they did not sufficiently secure their founda- 
tions. Universal doubt they felt to be impossible. 
Man must occasionally assent, and that too iu a con- 
stant and absolute manner. There are perceptions 
which carry with them irresistible conviction. 
There would be no possibility of action unless there 
were some certain truth. Where, then, is conviction 
to stop ? That all our perceptions are not correct 
every one is willing to admit. But which are 
exact and which are inexact? What criterium 
have we? The criterium we possess is Evidence. 
Nothing can be clearer than evidence, they said ; 
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and, being so clear, it needs no definition. This 
was precisely what it did want; but the Stoics 
could not give it. 

In truth, the Stoics, combating the Scepticism of 
their age, were reduced to the same strait as Reid, 
Beattie, and Hutches™, combating the Scepticism 
of Hume : reduced to give up Philosophy, and to 
find refuge in Common Smae. The battle fought 
by the Stoics is very analogous to the battle 
fought by the Scotch philosophers, in the ground 
occupied, in the instruments employed, and in the 
enemy attacked, and the object to be gained. They 
both fought for Morality, which they thought 
endangered. 

We shall subsequently have to consider the Com- 
mon-Sense theory ; enough if we now call attention 
to the curious ignoratio elenchi — the curious mis- 
conception of the real force of the enemy, and the 
utter helplessness of their own position, which the 
Common-Sense philosophers display. The Sceptics 
had made an irresistible onslaught upon the two 
fortresses of philosophy, — Perception and Season. 
They showed Perception to be based upon Appear- 
ance, and Appearance to be only Appearance, not 
Certainty. They showed, also, that Reason was 
unable to distinguish between Appearance and Cer- 
tainty, because, in the first place, it had nothing 
but Phenomena (Appearances) to build upon ; and, 
in the second place, because we have do criterium 
to apply to Reason itself. Having gained this vic- 
tory, they proclaimed Philosophy no longer existent. 
Whereupon the Stoics valorously rise, and, taking 
their stand upon Common Sense, believe they rout 
the forces of the Sceptics ; believe they retake the 
lost fortresses by declaring that Perceptions are 
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true as well as false, and that you may distinguish 
the true from the false, by — distinguishing them ; 
and Reason has its criterium in Evidence, which 
requires no criterium ; it is so clear. This seems 
to ns pretty much the same as if the French were 
to invade England ; possess themselves of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, declare England the sub- 
ject of France, and it was then supposed that they 
were to be driven home again by a party of volun- 
teers taking their stand upon Hampstead Heath, 
displaying the banners of England, and with laud 
Alarums proclaiming the French defeated ! 

But it is time to consider the Ethical doctrines 
of the Stoics ; and to do this effectually we must 
glance at their conception of the Deity. 

There are two elements in Nature. The first is 
SX?? irpwDj, or primordial matter ; the passive ele- 
ment from which things are formed. The second is 
the active element, which forms things out of mat- 
ter: Benson, Destiny (ttfiapfuvij), God. The 
divine Reason operating upon matter bestows upon 
it the laws which govern it, laws which the Stoics 
called Xoyoi awtpfianKot, or productive causes. 
God is the Reason of the world. 

"With this speculative doctrine it is easy to con- 
nect their practical doctrine. Their Ethics are 
easily to he deduced from their theology. If Rea- 
son is the great creative law, to live conformably 
with Reason must be the practical moral law. If 
the universe he subject to a general law, every part 
of that universe must also be duly subordinate to 
it. The consequence is dear: there is but one 
formula for Morals, and that is, " Live harmoni- 
ously with Nature," o/ioXoyefxivus r»J ifii&ti (i/v. 

This is easily said. An anxious disciple might, 
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however, desire greater precision. He would ask : 
Is it universal nature, or is it the particular nature 
of man that I am to live in unison with ? Cleanthes 
taught the former ; Chiysippus the latter ; or, we 
should rather say, taught that both individual and 
■nuversal nature should be understood by the for- 
mula. And this appears to have been the sense in 
which it was usually interpreted. 

The distinctive tendency of the formula cannot 
be mistaken ; it is to reduce everything to Reason, 
which, as it has supremacy in creation, must also 
have supremacy in man. This is also the Platonic 
conception. It makes Logic the rule of life ; and 
assumes that there is nothing in man's mind which 
cannot be reduced within the limits of Logic ; as- 
sumes that man is all intellect. 

What follows ? It follows, that everything which 
interferes with a purely intellectual existence is to 
be eliminated as dangerous. The pleasures and the 
pains of the body are to be despised ; only the plea- 
sures and the pains of the intellect are worthy to 
occupy man. By his passions he is made a slave : 
by his intellect he is free. His senses are "passive : 
his intellect is active. It is his duty, therefore, to 
surmount and despise his passions and his senses, 
that he may be free, active, virtuous. 

We have here the doctrine of the Cynics, some- 
what purified, but fundamentally the same ; we have 
here, also, the anticipation of Borne : the -fore- 
thought of that which was subsequently realized in 
act. Rome was the fit theatre for Stoicism, because 
Borne was peopled with soldiers : these soldiers had 
their contempt of death formed in perpetual cam- 
paigns. How little the Romans regarded the life 
of luaa their history shows. The gladiatorial com- 
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bats, brutal and relentless, must have hardened the 
minds of all spectators; and there were no softening 
influences to counteract them. How different the 
Greeks ! They did not pretend to despise this beau- 
tiful life ; they did not affect to be above humanity. 
Life was precious and they treasured it : treasured 
it not with petty fear but with noble ingenuousness^ 
They loved life, and wept on quitting it : and they 
wept without shame. They loved life, and they said 
so. When tbe time came for them to risk it, or to 
give it for their country or their honor— when 
something they prized higher was to be gained by 
the sacrifice — then they died unflinchingly. The 
tears shed by Achilles and Ulysses did not unman 
them : they fought terribly as they had loved ten- 
derly. Philoctetes, in agony, howls like a wild 
beast, because he feels pain and feels no shame in 
expressing it. But these shrieks have not softened 
him: be is still tbe same stern, terrible, implacable 
Philoctetes. So, also, the wounded Mars goes 
bowling off tbe plain. 

The Stoics, in their dread of becoming effeminate, 
became marble. They despised pain j they despised 
death. To be above pain was thought manly. They 
did not see that, in this respect, instead of being 
above Humanity, they sank miserably below it. If 
it is a condition of our human organization to be 
susceptible of pain, it is only affectation to conceal 
the expression of that pain. Could silence stifle 
pain, it were well ; but to stifle the cry is not to 
stifle the feeling ; and to have a feeling, yet affect 
not to have it, is pitiful- The Savage soon learns 
that philosophy ; but the civilized man is superior 
to it. You receive a blow, and you do not wince ; 
so does a stone. You are face to face with Death, 
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and you have no regrets ; then you are unworthy 
of life. 

As a reaction against effeminacy, Stoicism may be 
applauded ; as a doctrine, it is miserably one-sided. 
It ends in apathy and egotism. Apathy, indeed, 
was considered by the Stoics as the highest con- 
dition of Humanity ; whereas, in truth, it is the 
lowest. 

It leads, also, to gross immorality and to un- 
seemly extravagances. Declaring Season to be the 
only true regulator of our actions, and, deducing 
from that the natural consequence of all actions 
being either conformable or non-conformable with 
Reason, they arrived at some curious conclusions. 
Thus, all actions conformable with Reason are 
good ; and not only all good, but all equally so. 
In like manner, all actions not conformable with 
Reason are bad, and all equally bad. The absurd- 
ities which this doctrine led them into are innu- 
merable ; enough if we mention that one gravely 
repeated by Persius, that to move your little finger 
without a reasonable motive is a crime equal to 
killing a man, since both are non-conformable with 
Reason. There is great difficulty in crediting such 
extravagances, but really there seems no limit to 
systematic errors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The New Academy would solicit; our attention, 
were it only for the celebrity bestowed on it by 
Cicero and Horace ; but it baa other and higher 
points of interest than those of literary curiosity. 
The combat of which it was the theatre was, and is, 
of singular importance. The questions connected 
with it are those vital questions respecting the 
origin and certitude of human knowledge which so 
long have occupied the ingenuity of thinkers, and 
the consequences which flow from either solution of 
the problem are of the utmost importance. 

The Stoics, as we have seen, endeavoured to 
establish the certitude of human knowledge, in 
order that they might establish the truth of moral 
principles. They attacked the doctrines of the 
Sceptics, and believed they triumphed by bringing 
forward their own doctrine of Common Sense. But 
the New Academicians had other arguments to 
offer. They too were Sceptics, although their 
scepticism differed from that of the Pyrrhonists. 
The nature of this difference Sextus Empiricus has 

" Many persons," says he, " confound the Philo- 
sophy of the Academy with that of the Sceptics. But, 
although the disciples of the New Academy declare 
that all things are incomprehensible ; yet they are 
distinguished from the PyrrhonistB in this very dog- 
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matism : they affirm that all things are incompre- 
hensible — the Sceptics do not affirm that. More- 
over, the Sceptics consider all perceptions perfectly 
equal as to the faithfulness of their testimony ; the 
Academicians distinguish between probable and 
improbable perceptions : the first the; class under 
various heads. There are some, they say, which 
are merely probable, others which are also con- 
firmed by reflection, others which are subject to no 
doubt. 

Assent is of two kinds. Simple assent which 
the mind yields without repugnance as without de- 
sire, such as that of a child following its master ; 
and the assent which follows upon conviction and 
reflection. The Sceptics admitted the former kind ; 
the Academicians the latter." 

These differences are of no great moment ; but in 
the history of sects we find the smallest variation 
invested with a degree of importance ; and we can 
understand the pertinacity with which the Acade- 
micians distinguished themselves from the Sceptics 
even on such alight grounds as the above. 

In treating; of the Academicians we are forced 
to follow the plan pursued with the Sceptics, via., 
to consider the doctrines of the whole sect, rather 
than to particularize the share of each individual 
member. The Middle Academy and the New Aca,- 
demy we thus unite in one ; although the ancients 
drew a distinction between them, it is difficult for 
moderns to do so. Arcesilaus and Carneades, there- 
fore, shall be our types. 

Arcesilaus was born at Fitane in 116 Olymp. 
He was early taught mathematics and rhetoric, be- 
came the pupil of Theophrastus, afterwards of Aris- 
totle, and finally of Folemo the Flatonist In this 
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last school he was contemporary with Zeiio, and 
probably there began that antagonism which was 
so remarkable in their subsequent career. On the 
death of Crates, Areesilaus filled the Academic 
chair, and filled it with great ability and success. 
His fascinating manners won him general regard. 
He was learned and sweet-tempered, and generous 
to a fault. Visiting a sick friend, who, he saw, was 
suffering from privation, he slipped, unobserved, a 
purse of gold underneath the sick man's pillow. 
When the attendant discovered it, the sick man 
said with a smile: " This is one of Areesilaus s 
generous frauds." He was of a somewhat luxuri- 
ous temper, but he lived till the age of seventy-five, 
when he killed himself by hard drinking. 

Cameades, the most illustrious of the Academi- 
cians, was born at Gyrene, in Africa, 141 Olymp. 
He was a pupil of Diogenes the Stoic, who taught 
him the subtleties of disputation. This made him 
sometimes exclaim in the course of a debate ; " If 
I have reasoned rightly, I have gained my point ; 
if not, let Diogenes return me the mince I paid him 
for his lessons. 1 ' On leaving Diogenes he became 
the pupil of Hegesinus, who then held the Acade- 
mic chair ; by him he was instructed in the sceptical 
principles of the Academy, and on his death he 
succeeded to his chair. He also diligently studied 
the voluminous writings of Chrysippus. These were 
of great value to him as exercising his subtlety, 
and trying the temper of his own metal. He owed 
so much to this opponent that he used to say : 
" Had there not been a Chrysippus, I should not be 
what I am," a sentiment very easy of explanation. 
There are two kinds of writers: Those who directly 
instruct us in sound knowledge, and those who in- 
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directly lead us to the truth by the very opposition 
they raiae against their own views. Next to exact 
knowledge, there is nothing so instructive as exact 
error: an error clearly stated, and presented to you 
in somewhat the same nay as it at first presented 
itself to the mind that now upholds it, by enabling 
you to see not only that it is an error, but by what 
process it was deduced from its premisses, is among 
the most valuable of modes of instruction. It is 
better than direct instruction ; better, because the 
learner's mind is called into full activity, and ap- 
prehends the truth for itself, instead of passively 
assenting to it. 

Carneades was justified in his praise of Chrysip- 
pus. He felt how much he owed to his antagonist. 
He felt that to him he owed a clear conception of 
the Stoical Error, and a clear conviction of the 
truth of the Academic doctrine ; and owed also no 
inconsiderable portion of that readiness and subtlety 
which marked him out amongst bis countrymen as 
a fitting Ambassador to send to Rome. 

Carneades in Rome — Scepticism in the Stoic 
city — presents an interesting picture. The Romans 
crowded round him, fascinated by his subtlety and 
eloquence. Before Galba — before Cato the Censor 
—he harangued with marvellous unction in praise of 
justice ; and the hard brow of the grim Stoic soft- 
ened ; an approving smile played over those thin 
firm lips. But the next day the brilliant orator 
undertook to exhibit the uncertainty of all human 
knowledge ; and, as a proof, he refuted all the argu- 
ments with which the day before he had supported 
Justice. He spoke against Justice as convincingly 
as he had spoken for it. The brow of Cato dark- 
ened again, and with a keen instinct of the dangers 
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of such ingenuity operating upon tne lloman youth, 
he persuaded the Senate to send back the Philse- 
phers to their own country. 

Carneadea returned to Athens, and there re- 
newed liia contest with the Stoics. He taught with 
great applause, and lived to the advanced age of 
ninety. 

That the Academicians should have embraced 
Scepticism is not strange : indeed, as we have said, 
Scepticism was the inevitable result of the ten- 
dencies of the whole epoch ; and the only sect which 
did not accept it was forced to find a refuge in 
Common Sense ; that is to say, was forced to find 
refuge in the abdication of Philosophy, which ab- 
dication is in itself a species of Scepticism. ■ But 
it may seem strange that the Academy should de- 
rive itself from Plato ; it may seem strange that 
Arceailaus should be a continuer and a warm ad- 
mirer of Plato. 

The ancients themselves, according to Sextua 
Empiricus, were divided amongst each other re- 
specting Plato's real doctrine ; some considering 
him a sceptic, others a dogmatist. We have already 
explained the cause of this difference of opinion, 
and have shown how very little consistency and 
precision there is in the ideas of Plato upon all sub- 
jects except Method. Scepticism, therefore, might 
very easily result from a study of 'his writings. But 
this is not all. Plato's attack upon the theories of 
his predecessors, which were grounded upon sense- 
knowledge, is constant, triumphant. The dialogue 
of the ' Thaetetos,' which is devoted to the subject 
of Science, is an exposition of the incapacity of sense 
to furnish materials for Science. All that sense can 
furnish the materials for is Opinion, and Opinion, 
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as he frequently declares, even when it is Bight 
Opinion, never can be Science. 

Plato, in short, destroyed all the old foundations 
upon which theories had been constructed. He 
cleared the ground . before commencing his own 
work. By this means he obviated the attacks of 
the Sophists, and yet refused to sustain the onus of 
errors which his predecessors had accumulated. The 
Sophists saw the weakness of the old belief, and at- 
tacked it. Having reduced it to ruins, they de- 
clared themselves triumphant. Plato appeared, and 
admitted the fact of the old fortress being in ruins, 
and its deserving to be so ; but he denied that the 
city of Truth was taken. " Expend," said he, 
your wrath and skill in battering down such for- 
tresses ; I will assist you ; for I too declare them 
useless. But the real fortress you have not yet 
approached; it is situate on far higher ground." 
Sense-knowledge and Opinion being thus set aside, 
the strong-hold of Philosophy was the Ideal theory ; 
in it Plato found refuge from the Sophists. Aris- 
totle came and destroyed that theory. What, then, 
remained? Scepticism. 

Arcesilaus admitted, with Plato, the uncertainty 
of Opinion ; but he also admitted with Aristotle 
the incorrectness of the Ideal theory. He was thus 
reduced to absolute Scepticism. The arguments of 
Plato had quite destroyed the certitude of Opinion j 
the arguments of Aristotle had quite destroyed the 
Ideal theory. And thus, by refusing to accept one 
argument of the Platonic doctrine, Arcesilaus could 
from Plato's works deduce his own theory of the 
Incomprehensibility of all things j the acatalepsy. 

The doctrine of acatalepsy recalls to us the 
Stoical doctrine of catalepsy or Apprehension, to 

TOL. II. I 
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which it is the antithesis. The Cataleptic Phan- 
tasm was the True Perception according to the 
; Stoics ; and, according to the Academicians, all Per- 
ceptions were acataleptic,i. p., bore no conformity 
to the objects perceived ; or, if they did bear any 
conformity thereto, it could never be known. 

Arcesilaus saw the weak point of the Stoical 
argument. Zeno pretended that there was a Crite- 
■rium, which decided between science and opinion, 
■which decided between true and false perceptions, 
and this was the Assent which the mind gave to 
the truth of certain perceptions j in other words, 
Common Sense was the Criterium. " But," said Ar- 
cesilaus, " what is the difference between the Assent 
of a wise man, and the Assent of a madman? — There 
is no difference but in name." He felt that the 
criterium of the Stoics was itself in need of a Cri- 
terium. 

Clirysippus the Stoic combated Arcesilaus, and 
was in turn combated by Carneades. The great 
question then pending was this : — 

What Criterium is there of the truth of our 
knowledge ? 

We have seen the attempts of the Stoics to 
answer this question. Let us now see how Carneades 
answered the Stoics. 

The Criterium most reside either in Season, 
Conception, or Sensation. It cannot reside in Rea- 
son, because Reason itself is not independent of 
the other two : it operates upon the materials fur- 
nished by them, and is dependent upon them. Our 
' knowledge is derived from the Senses, and every ob- 
ject presented to the mind must consequently have 
been originally presented to the Senses : oa their 
accuracy the mind must depend. 
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Benson cannot therefore contain within itself the 
desired Criterium. Nor can conception ; for the 
same arguments apply to it. Nor can the Criterium 
reside in Sense, because, as all admit, the nrnnrci 
are deceptive, and there is no perception which 
cannot be false. 

For what is Perception F 

Our Senses only inform us of the presence of an 
object in so mr as they are anected by it. But 
what is this ? Is it not we who are affected — we 
who are modified ? Yes ; and this modification 
reveals both itself and the object which causes it. 
Like Light, which, in showing itself, shows also the 
objects upon which it is thrown. Like Light also 
in this, that it shows objects in its awn color*. 

Perception is a modification of the souL The 
whole problem now to solve is this: Does every 
modification of the soul exactly correspond with the 
external object which causes that modifieatioit f 

This is the problem presented by the Academi- 
cians. They answered ; but they did not solve it. 
They left to their adversaries the task of proving 
the correspondence between the object and subject. 
We may here venture to cany out their principles 
and endeavour to solve the problem, as it is one still 
agitating the minds of metaphysicians. 

We say, that in nowise does the Sensation cor* 
respond with the object, in nowise does the modifica- 
tion correspond with the external catue,except in the 
relation of cause and etfecL The early thinkers were 
well aware, that, in order to attribute any eertainty 
to sensuous knowledge, we must assume that the 
Senses transmit us Copies of Things. Democritus, 
who was the first to see the necessity of such an 
hypothesis, suggested that our Ideas were Eidokt, 
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or Images of the Objects, of an extremely airy 
texture, which were thrown off by the objects in 
the shape of effluvia, and entered the brain by the 
pores. Those who could not admit such an expia- 
tion substituted the hypothesis of Impressions. Ask 
any man, not versed in such inquiries, whether he 
believes his perceptions to be copies of objects — 
whether he believes that the flower he sees before 
him exists quite independently of him and of every 
other human being, and exists with the same attri- 
butes of shape, fragrance, taste, &c. — his answer is 
sure to be in the affirmative. He will regard you 
as a madman if you doubt it. 
- And yet so early as the epoch of which we are 
now sketching the history, thinking men had 
learned in somewise to see that our Perceptions were 
not Copies of Objects, but that they were simply 
modifications of our minds, caused by the objects. 

Once admit this, and sensuous knowledge is for 
ever pronounced not only uncertain, but absolutely 
false. Can' such a modification be a copy of the 
cause which- modifies ? As well ask, Is the pain 
occasioned by a burn a copy of the fire ? Is it at 
all like the fire? Does it at all express the essence 
of fire ? Not in the least. It only expresses one re- 
lation in which we stand to the fire ; one eflect 
upon us which fire will produce. 

Nevertheless, fire is an Object, and a burn is a 
Sensation. The way in which we perceive the exist- 
ence of the Object (fire) is similar to that in which we 
perceive the existence of other Objects : and that is 
in tbe modifications they occasion : in our Sensations. 

Let us take another instance. We say that we 
hear Thunder. In other words'we have a Percep- 
tion of the Object called Thunder. Our Percep- 
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tiofl really is of a Noise, which the electrical phe- 
nomena we call Thunder have caused in us by 
acting on the aural nerve. la our sensation of this 
Noise any Copy of the Phenomena ? Does it in 
any degree express the nature of the Phenomena? 
No: it only expresses the sensation we receive from 
a certain state of the atmosphere. 

In these cases most people will readily agree with 
us; for, by a very natural confusion of ideas, when- 
ever they speak of perceptions they mostly mean 
visual perceptions : because with sight is associated 
the clearest knowledge ; because also the hypothesis 
of our perceptions being Copies of Things, is 
founded upon sight. The same persons who would 
willingly admit that Pain was not a Copy of the 
Fire, nor of any thing in the nature of Fire, ex- 
cept in its effect on our nerves, would protest that 
the appearance of Fire to the Eye was the real ap- 
pearance of the Fire, all Eyes apart, and quite 
independent of human vision. If all Sentient 
beings were at once swept from the face of the 
earth, the fire would have no attribute at all 
resembling Pain : because Pain is a modification, 
not of Fire, but of a sentient being. In like 
manner if all Seutient beings were at once swept 
from the face of the earth, the Fire would have no 
attributes at all resembling light and colour ; be- 
cause light and colour (however startling the asser- 
tion) are modifications of the sentient being, caused 
by something external, but no more resembling its 
cause than the pain inflicted by an instrument re- 
sembles that instrument. 

Pain and colour are modifications of the sentient 
being. The question at issue is, Can a modifi- 
cation of a Sentient being be a copy of its cause ? 
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The answer is clearly a negative. We may ima- 
gine that when we see an Object our sensation is a 
copy of it, because we believe that the Object paints 
itself upon the retina: and we liken perception to 4 
mirror, in which thing! are reflected. It is extremely 
difficult to divest ourselves of this prejudice ; but we 
may be made aware of the fallacy if we attend to 
those perceptions which are not visual — to the per- 
ceptions of sound, fragrance, taste, or pain. These 
are clearly nothing but modifications of our being, 
caused by external objects, but in nowise resem- 
bling them. We are all agreed that the neat is 
not in the fire, but in us ; that sweetness is not in 
the sugar, but in us; that fragrance is but an 
effluvia of particles, which, impinging on the olfac- 
tory nerve, cause a sensation in us. In all beings 
similarly constituted these things would have similar 
effects, would cause pain, sweetness, and fragrance ; 
but, on all other beings the efiects would be dif- 
ferent : Fire would burn paper, but not pain it ; 
Sugar would mix with water, but not give it the 
sensation of sweetness ; and so forth. 

The radical error of those who believe that we 
perceive things as tketf are, consists in mistaking 'a 
metaphor for a fact, and believing that the mind is 
a Mirror in which external objects are reflected. 
But, as Bacon finely says, " the human understand- 
ing is like an unequal mirror to the rays df things, 
which, mixing its own nature with the nature of 
things, distorts and perverts them." This is the 
process whereby we attribute heat to the fire and 
colour to the flower ; heat and colour really being 
states of our consciousness occasioned by the fire 
and the flower under certain conditions. 

What is Perception? — Perception is nothing 
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more than a state of the percipient— i. e. a state of 
consciousness. This state may be occasioned by 
some external cause, and may be as complex as the 
cause is complex, but it is still nothing more than 
a state of consciousness — an effect produced by an. 
adequate cause. Of every change in our Sensa- 
tion we are conscious, and in time we learn to given 
definite names and farms to the causes of these 
changes. But in the fact of Consciosnoesa there i» 
nothing beyond Consciousness. In our perceptions 
we are conscious only of the changes which have 
taken place within us ; we can never transcend the 
sphere of our own consciousness ; we can never go 
out of ourselves, and become aware of the objects 
which caused those changes : all we can do is to 
identify certain external appearance* with certain 
internal change*, e.g. to identify the appearance we 
name " fire" with certain sensations we have known 
to follow our being placed near it Turn the fact 
of consciousness bow you will, you can see nothing 
in it but the change of a sentient being operated by 
some external cause. Consciousness is no mirror 
of the world : it gives no faithful reflection of 
things as they are per se ; it only gives a faithful 
report of its own modification as excited by exter- 
nal things. 

The world, apart from our consciousness, i. e. the 
non-egi> quA non-ego — the world per se — is, we may 
be certain, something utterly different from the 
world as we know it ; for all we know of it is de- 
rived through our consciousness of what its effects 
are on us, and our consciousness is obviously only 
a state of ourselves, not a copy of external things. 

How do you know that the world is different from 
what it appears to us ? 
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This question is pertinent, and we will answer 
briefly. The world per se must be different from 
what it appears to us through consciousness, be- 
cause to us it is only known in the relation of cause 
and effect. World is the Cause ; our Consciousness 
the Effect. But the same world operating on some 
other organization would produce a very different 
effect. If all anima la were blind there would be 
no such thing as light, because light is a pheno- 
menon made up out of the operation of some un- 
known thing on the retina. If all animals were 
deaf there would be no such thing as sound, be- 
cause sound is a phenomenon made up out of the 
operation of some unknown thing (supposed to be 
pulsations of air) on the tympanum. If all anim alx 
were without their present nerves, or nerves having 
the same dispositions, there would be no such thing 
as pain, because pain is a. phenomenon made up out 
of the operation of some external thing on the nerves. 

Light, colour, sound, pain, taste, smell are all 
States of consciousness, and nothing more. Light 
with its myriad forms and colours— Sound with 
its thousand-fold life — make Nature what Nature 
appears to us; but they are only the investitures 
of the mind. Nature is an eternal Darkness — an 
eternal Silence. 

"We conclude, therefore, that the World per se 
is in nowise resembling the World as it appears to 
us. Perception is an Effect ; and its truth is not 
the truth of resemblance, but of relation, i. e. it is 
the true operation of the world on us, the true 
operation of Cause and Effect. But Perception is 
not the true resemblance of the world, Conscious- 
ness is no mirror reflecting external things. 

Let us substitute for the metaphor of a mirror 
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the more abstract expression of " Perception is an 
Effect caused by an external object," and much of 
the confusion darkening- this matter will be dissi- 
pated. 

An Effect, we know, agrees with its Cause, but 
it does not resemble it. 

An Effect is no more a Copy of the Cause than 
pain is a copy of the application of fire to a finger : 
ergo, Perception can never be an accurate report 
of what things are per le, but only of what they 
are in relation to us. 

It has been said that, although no single sense does 
actually convey to us a correct impression of any- 
thing, nevertheless we are enabled to confirm < 



activity of the five senses is a true impression of 
the external Thing. 

This is a curious fallacy. It pretends that a 
number of false impressions are sufficient to con- 
stitute a true one ! 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
premisses is this : There is no correspondence be- 
tween the object and the sensation, except that of 
Cause and Effect. Sensations are not Copies of 
Objects ; do not at all resemble them. As we can 
only know objects through sensation — t. e. as we 
can only know our Sensations — we can never ascer- 
tain the truth respecting objects. 

This brings us back to the New Academy, the 
disciples of which strenuously maintained that Per- 
ception, being nothing but a modification of the 
Soul, could never reveal the real nature of things. 

Do we then side with the Academicians in pro- 
claiming all human knowledge deceptive ? No : to 
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them, as to the Pyrrhonists, we answer : Tod are 
quite right in affirming that man cannot transcend 
the sphere of his own consciousness, cannot pene- 
trate the real essences of things, cannot know causes, 
can only know phenomena. But this affirmation — 
though it crushes Metaphysics — though it interdicts 
the inquiry into noumena, into essences and causes, 
as frivolous because futile — does not touch Science. 
If all our knowledge is but a knowledge of phe- 
nomena, there can still be a Science of Phenomena 
adequate to all man's true wants. If Sensation is 
but the effect of an External Cause, we, who can 
never know that Cause, know it in its relation to us, 
i. e. in its Effect. These Effects are as constant as 
their Causes ; and, consequently, there can be a 
Science of Effects. 

Such a Science is that named Positive Science, 
the aim of which is to trace the Co-existences and 
Successions of Phenomena, t. e. to trace die relation 
of Cause and Effect throughout the universe sub- 
mitted to our inspection. 

But neither the Pyrrhonists nor the Academicians 
saw this refuge for the mind ; they consequently 
proclaimed Scepticism as the final result of inquiry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OTMMAEt OT THE EIGHTH XPOCB. 

Wje have now brought our narrative to the second 
crisis in the history of speculation. The Scepticism 
which made the Sophists powerful, and which closed 
the first period of this history, we now behold once 
more usurping the intellects of men, and this time 
with for greater power. A Socrates appeared to 
refute and to discredit the Sophists. Who is there 
to refute and to discredit the Sceptics ? 

The Sceptics, and all thinkers during the epoch 
we have just treated were such, whether they called 
themselves Epicureans, Stoics, Pyrrlionists or New 
Academicians — the Sceptics, we say, were in pos- 
session of the most formidable arms, from So- 
crates, from Plato, and from Aristotle, they had 
borrowed their best weapons, and with these had 
attacked Philosophy, and attacked it with success. 

All the wisdom of the antique world was power- 
less against the Sceptics. Speculative belief was 
reduced to the most uncertain " probability." Faith 
in Truth was extinct. Faith in human endeavour 
was gone. Philosophy was impossible. 

But there was one peculiarity of the Socratic 
doctrine which was preserved even in the midst of 
scepticism. Socrates had made Ethics the great 
object of his inquiries : and all subsequent thinkers 
had given it a degree of attention which before was 
unknown. What was the consequence ? The con- 
sequence was that the Common Sense doctrine of 
the Stoics, and the Probabilities of the Sceptics, 
however futile, as scientific principles, were ettiea- 
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cious enough as moral principles. Common Sense 
may be a bad basis for Metaphysical or Scientific 
reasoning ; but it is not so bad a basis for a system 
of morals. 

The protest, therefore, which Scepticism made 
against all Philosophy was not so anarchical in its 
tendency as the protest made by the Sophists ; but 
it was more energetic, more terrible. In the wis- 
dom of that age there lay no cure for it. The last 
cry of despair seemed to have been wrung from the 
baffled thinkers, as they declared their predecessors 
to have been hopelessly wrong, and declared also 
that their error was without a remedy. 

It was, indeed, a saddening contemplation. The 
hopes and aspirations of so many incomparable 
minds thus irrevocably doomed ; the struggles of 
so many men from Thales, when he first asked 
himself, Whence do- all things proceed P to the 
elaborate systematization of the forms of thought 
which occupied an Aristotle — the struggles of these 
men had ended in Scepticism. Little was to be 
gleaned from the harvest of their endeavours but 
arguments against the possibility of that Science 
they were so anxious to form. Centuries of thought 
had not advanced the mind one step nearer to a 
solution of the problems with which, child-like, it 
began. It began with a child-like question ; it 
ended with au aged doubt. Not only did it doubt 
the solutions of the great problem which others had 
attempted ; it doubted the possibility of any solu- 
tion. It was not the doubt which begins, but the 
doubt which ends inquiry : it bad no illusions. 

This was the second crisis of Greek Philosophy. 
Reason thus assailed could only find a refuge in 
Faith, and the next period opens with the attempt 
to construct a Religious Philosophy. 

Gocwlc 
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CHAPTER L 

ALEXANDRIA. 



Philosophy no longer found a home in Greece ; 
it had no longer any worshippers in its native 
country, and was forced to seek them elsewhere. 
A period had arrived when all problems seemed to 
have been stated, and when nose seemed likely to 
be solved. Every system which human ingenuity 
could devise had been devised by the early thinkers ; 
and not one had been able to stand exam: nation. 
In the early annals of speculation, a new and de- 
cisive advance is made whenever a new question is 
asked ; to suggest a doubt, is to exercise ingenuity : 
to ask a question, is to awaken men to a new view 
of the subject. But now all questions had been 
asked ; old questions had been revived under new 
forms ; nothing remained to stimulate inquiry, or to 
give speculators a hope of success. 

Unable to ask new questions, or to offer new 
answers to those already asked, the Philosophers 
readily seized on the only occasion which enabled 
them to gain renown : they travelled. They car- 
ried their doctrines into Egypt and into Borne; 
and in those places they were listened to with 
wonder and delight. Their old doctrines were 
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novelties to a people who had none of its own ; and, 
from the excessive cost of books in those days, 
almost all instruction being' oral, the strangers 
were welcomed warmly, and the doctrines imported 
were as novel as if they had been just invented. 

Philosophy, exiled from Greece, was a favoured 
guest in Alexandria and Some : but in both cases 
it was a stranger, and could not be naturalized. 
In Alexandria, however, it made a brilliant dis- 
play ; and the men it produced gave it an origi- 
nality and an influence which it never possessed in 

Roman Philosophy was but a weak paraphrase 
of the Grecian ; and we, therefore, give it no place 
in this history. To speak Greek, to write Greek, 
became the fashionable ambition of Some. The 
child was instructed by a Greek slave. Greek 
Professors taught Philosophy and Rhetoric to 
aspiring youths. Athens had become the necessary 
" tour which was to complete a man's education. 
It was there that Cicero learned those ideas which 
he delighted in setting forth in charming dialogues. 
It was there Horace learned that light and careless 
philosophy, which he has enshrined in the sparkling 
crystal of his verse. "Wandering from the Academy 
to the Porch, and from the Porch to the Garden, 
he became embued with that scepticism which 
checks his poetical enthusiasm; and learned to 
make a system of that pensive epicureanism which 
gives so peculiar a character to his poems; a 
character which, with a sort of after-dinner free- 
dom and bonhomie, especially recommends him to 
men of the world. Not that this constitutes his sole 
merit ; his poems are the delight of every class ; 
how could they be otherwise? They are not only 
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wise, they are luxurious : it is rare old Falernian 
wine that sparkles in their veins, and their numbers 
are musical with kisses. 

In Rome, Philosophy might tinge the poetry, 
give weight to oratory, and supply some topics of 
conversation ; but it was no Belief filling the minds 
of serious men : it took no root in the national 
existence ; it produced no great Thinkers. 

In Alexandria the case was different. There 
several schools were formed, and some new ele- 
ments introduced into the doctrines then existent. 
Great thinkers — Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry — 
made it illustrious ; and it had a rival, whose 
antagonism alone would confer immortal renown 
upon it : that rival was Christianity. 

In no species of grandeur was the Alexandrian 
school deficient, as M. Saisset justly observes :* 
genius, power, and duration, have consecrated it. 
Reanimating, during an epoch of decline, the 
fecundity of an aged civilization, it created a whole 
family of illustrious names. Plotinus, its real 
founder, resuscitated Plato ; Proclus gave the world 
another Aristotle ; and, in the person of Julian 
the Apostate, it became master of the world. For 
three centuries it was a formidable rival to the 
greatest power that ever appeared on earth — the 
power of Christianity ; and, if it succumbed in the 
struggle, it only fell with the civilization of which 
it had been the last rampart. 

Alexandria, the centre of gigantic commerce, 
soon became a new metropolis of science rivalling 
Athens. The Alexandrian Library is tod celebrated 
to need more than a passing allusion : to it, and to 
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the men assembled there, we owe the vast labours 
of erudition in philosophy and literature which 
were of such service to the world. We cannot 
here enumerate all the men of science who made it 
illustrious; enough if we mention Euclid, for Ma- 
thematics ; Cononand Hipparchus, for Astronomy ; 
Eratosthenes, for Geography ; and' ArisUxchus, 
for literary Criticism. Besides these, there were 
the Philosophers ; and Lucian, the witty Sceptic ; 
and the Poets, Apollonius Bhodius, Callimachus, 
Lycophron, Tryphiodorus, and, above all, the sweet 
idyllic Theocritus. 

It is a curious spectacle. Beside the Museum 
of Alexandria there rises into formidable import- 
ance the Didascalia of the Christians. In the 
same city, Philo the Jew, and (Enesidemus the 
Pyrrhomst, founded their respective schools. Am- 
moni us Sacca appears there. Lucian passes through 
at the same time that Clemens Alexandrinus is 
teaching. After Plotinus has taught, Alius and 
Athauasius will also teach. Greek Scepticism, 
Judaism, Platonism, Christianity— all have their 
interpreters within so small a distance from the 
temple of Serapis I 
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HISE OF «IO-i'UIONiSM: PHILO, 

Alexandria, as we have seen, was the theatre of 
various struggles : of these we are to select one, 
and that one, the struggle of the Neo-Platonists 
with the Christian Fathers. 

Under the name of the Alexandrian School are 
designated, though loosely enough, all those thinkers 
who endeavoured to find a refuge from Scepticism 
in a new Philosophy, based on altogether new 
principles. Now, although these various Thinkers 
by no means constitute a School, they constitute a 
Movement, and they form an Epoch in the history 
of Philosophy. We may merely observe that the 
" Alexandrian School" and the " Neo-Platonists" 
are not convertible terms: the former designates a 
whole movement, the latter designates the most 
illustrious section of that movement. As we are 
writing the History of Philosophy only, we select 
only this section for our purpose. 

Philo the Jew is the first of these Neo-Plato- 
nists. He was born at Alexandria a few years 
before Christ. The influence of Greek ideas was 
already being felt in Alexandria, and Philo, com- 
menting on the writings of the Jews, did so in the 
spirit of one- deeply imbued with Greek thought. 
His genius was Oriental, his education Greek ; the 
result" was a strange mixture of mysticism and dia- 
lectics.* To Plato he owed much; but to the New 
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Academy, perhaps, mare. From Carneades he 
learned to distrust the troth of all sensuous know- 
ledge, and to deny that Reason had any criterium 
of truth. 

Thos far he was willing to travel with the 
Greeks; thus iar had dialectics conducted him. 
But there was another element in his mind beside 
the Greek: there was the Oriental, there was 
mysticism. If human knowledge is a delusion, we 
must seek for Truth in. some higher sphere. The 
Senses may deceive ; Season may be powerless ; but 
there is still a faculty in man — there is Faith. 
Seal Science is the gift of God: its name is Faith; 
its origin is the goodness of God: its cause ia 
Piety. 

Now this conception is not Plato's, and is never- 
theless Platonic. Plato would never have thus 
condemned Reason for the sake of Faith ; and yet 
he, too, thought that the nature of God could not 
be known, although his existence could be proved. 
In this respect he would have agreed with Philo. 
But, although Plato does not speak of Science as 
the gift of God, he does in one place so speak of 
Virtue ; and he devotes the whole dialogue of the 
' Meno' to show that Virtue cannot be taught, be- 
cause it is not a thing of the understanding, but a 
gift of God. The reasons he there employs may 
easily have suggested to Philo their application to 



From this point Philo's Philosophy of course be- 
comes a theology. God is ineffable, incomprehen- 
sible : his existence may be known ; his nature can 
never be known. Co' Upaoiili ry *•? rnraXjjxroc, 5™ 
fi) Kara to th-cu fi6rov. But to know that he exists 
is in itself the knowledge of his being one, perfect, 
simple, immutable, and without attribute. This if 
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knowledge implied in the simple knowledge of his 
existence : he cannot be otherwise, if he exist at all. 
But to know this is^not to know in what consists his 
perfection. We cannot penetrate with oar glance 
the mystery of his essence. We can only believe. 

If, however, we cannot know God in his essence, 
we can obtain some knowledge of his Divinity : we 
know it in The Word. This \6yo S — this Word 
(using the expression in its scriptural sense) — fills a 
curious place iu all the mystical systems. God being 
incomprehensible, inaccessible, an intermediate ex- 
istence was necessary as an interpreter between God 
and Man, and this intermediate existence the Mys- 
tics called The Word. 

The Word, according to Philo, is God's Thought 
This Thought is two-fold : it is Xdyoc kvliaBtroc, the 
Thought as embracing all Ideas (in the Platonic 
sense of the term Idea), i. e. Thought at Thought ; 
and it is \6yot wpofopiKoc, the Thought realised; 
Thought become the World. 

In these three hypostases of the Deity we see the 
Trinity of Plotinus foreshadowed. There is first, 
God the Father ; secondly, the Son of God, i. e. the 
\6yos ; thirdly, the Son of \6yoc, t. e. the World. 

This brief outline of Philo's Theology will suffi- 
ciently exemplify the two great facts which we are 
anxious to have understood: — 1st, the union of 
Platonism with oriental mysticism ; 2ndly, the en- 
tirely new direction given to Philosophy, by uniting 
it once more with Religion. 

It is this direction which characterizes the Move- 
ment of the Alexandrian School. Reason had been 
shown to be utterly powerless to solve the great 
questions of Philosophy then agitated. 

Various Schools had pursued various Methods, but 
all with one result Scepticism was the conclusion 



of every struggle. And yet, said the Mystics, "we 
have an idea of God and of his goodness ; we have 
an ineradicable belief in his existence, and in the 
perfection of his nature, consequently, in the bene- 
ficence of his aims. Tet these ideas are not innate ; 
were they innate, they would be uniformly enter- 
tained by all men, and amongst all nations. If they 
are not innate, whence are they derived? Not 
from Reason; not from experience; then from 
Ruth." 

Now, Philosophy, conceive it how you will, is en- 
tirely the offspring of Reason : it is the endeavour 
to explain by Reason the mysteries amidst which 
we " move, live, and have our being." Although 
legitimate to say, " Reason is incapable of solving 
the problems proposed to it," it is not legitimate to 
add : " therefore we must call in the aid of Faith." 
In Philosophy, Reason must either reign alone, or 
abdicate. No compromise is permissible. If there 
are things between heaven and earth which are not 
dreamt of in our Philosophy — which do not come 
within the possible sphere of our Philosophy — we 
may believe in them, indeed; but we cannot christen 
that belief philosophical. 

One of two things, — either Reason is capable of 
solving the problems, or it is incapable : in the one 
case its attempt is Philosophy ; in the second case 
its attempt is futile. Any attempt to mix up Faith 
with Reason, in a matter exclusively addressed to 
the Reason, must be abortive. We do not say that 
what Faith implicitly accepts, Reason may not ex- 
plicitly justify ; but we say that to bring Faith to 
the aid of Reason, is altogether to destroy the phi- 
losophical character of any inquiry. Reason may 
justify Faith ; but Faith must not furnish conclu- 
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noaa for Philosophy. Directly Reason is aban- 
doned, Fbiloaopfay ceases; and every explanation 
then offered is a theological explanation, and most 
be put to altogether different testa, from what a 
philosophical explanation would require. 

All speculation must originally have been theo- 
logical ; but in process of time Reason timidly 
ventured upon what are called " natural explana- 
tions ;" and from the moment that it felt itself 
strong enough to be independent, Philosophy waa 
established. In the early speculations of the Ioniaos 
we saw the pure efforts of Reason to explain mys- 
teries. As Philosophy progressed, it became more 
and more evident that the problems so readily at- 
tacked by the early flankers were, in truth, so &r 
from being nearer a solution, that their extreme 
difficulty was only just becoming appreciated. The 
difficulty became more and more apparent, till at 
last it was pronounced insuperable: Reason was 
declared incompetent. Then the Faith which bad 
so long been set aside was again called to assist 
the inquirer. In other words, Philosophy dis- 
covering itaelf to be powerless, resigned in favour of 
Theology. 

What is a Theology ? It is a doctrine in which 
Reason undertakes to deduce conclusions from toe 
premisses of Faith. 

When, therefore, we say that the direction given 
to the human mind by the Alexandrian School, in 
conjunction with Christianity — the only two spiritual 
movements which materially influenced the epoch 
we are speaking' of — was a theological direction, the 
reader will at once see its immense importance, and 
will be prepared to fellow us in our exposition of 
-the mystical doctrines of Plotinim. , 
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While Christianity was making rapid anil enduring 
progress in spite of every obstacle ; while toe Apos- 
tles wandered from city to city, sometimes honoured 
as demi-gods, at other times insulted and stoned as 
enemies, the Neo-Platonists were developing the 
germ deposited by Fhilo, and not only construct- 
ing- a theology, but endeavouring on that theology 
to found a Church. Whilst a new religion, Chris- 
tianity, was daily usurping the souls of men, these 
philosophers fondly imagined that an old Religion 
could effectually oppose it. 

Christianity triumphed without much difficulty. 
Looking at it with a purely moral view, its immense 
superiority is at once apparent. The Alexandrians 
exaggerated the vicious tendency of which we have 
already seen the fruits in the Cynics and Stoics, the 
tendency to despise Humanity. Plotinus blushed 
because he had a body : contempt of human per- 
sonality could go no farther. What was offered in 
exchange? The ecstatic perception; the absorp- 
tion of your personality in that of the Deity — a 
Deity inaccessible to knowledge as to love— a Deity 
which the soul can only attain by a complete anni- 
hilation of its personality. How different from 
Christianity ; in which, so &r from human nature 
being degraded and despised, it is elevated and 
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sanctified by the Messiah who adopted it, and by 
the doctrine of immortality in which the body is to 
rise again and live the life to come ! 

The attempt of the Neo- Plato nists failed, as it 
deserved to fail; but it had great talents in its 
service, and it made great noise in the world. It 
had, as M. Saisset remarks, three periods. The first 
of these, the least brilliant but the most fruitful, 
is that of Ammonias Saccas and Plotinus. A 
porter of Alexandria becomes the chief of a school, 
and men of genius listen to him ; amongst his dis- 
ciples are Plotinus, Origen, and Longinus. This 
School is perfected in obscurity, and receives at 
last a solid basis by the development of a metaphy- 
sical system. Plotinus, the author of this system, 
shortly after lectures at Borne with amazing suc- 
cess. It is then that the Alexandrian School enters 
upon its second period. With Porphyry and lam- 
blicus it becomes a sort of Church, and disputes 
with Christianity the empire of the world. Christi- 
anity had ascended the throne in the person of 
Constantine; Neo-Platonism dethrones it, and 
usurps its place in the person of Julian the 
Apostate. 

But, now, mark the difference. In losing Con- 
stantine Christianity lost nothing of its real power ; 
for its power lay in the might of convictions, and 
not in the support of potentates : its power was a 
spiritual power, ever active, ever fruitful. In losing 
Julian, Neo- Plato nism lost its power, political and 
religious. 

The third period commences with that loss : and 
the genius of Proclus bestows on it one last gleam 
of splendour. In vain did he strive to revive the 
scientific spirit of Platonism, as Plotinus had en- 
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deavoured to revive the religious spirit of Paganism ; 
his efforts were vigorous but sterile. Under Justi- 
nian the School of Alexandria became extinct. 

Such is the outward history of the School : let 
us now cast a glance at the doctrines which were 
there elaborated. 

In the writings of thinkers professedly eclectic, 
such as were the Alexandrians, it is obvious that 
the greater portion will be repetitions and repro- 
ductions of former thinkers ; and the historian will 
therefore neglect that portion to confine himself to 
that which constitutes the originality of the School. 
The originality of the Alexandrians consists in 
having employed the Platonic Dialectics as a guide 
to Mysticism and Pantheism ; in having connected 
the doctrine of the East with the dialectics of the 
Greeks ; in having made Reason the justification of 
Faith. 

There are three essential points to be here exam- 
ined. Their Dialectics, their theory of the Trinity, 
and their principle of Emanation. By their Dia- 
lectics they were Platonists ; by their theory of the 
Trinity they were Mystics ; by their principle of 
Emanation they were Pantheists. 
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IT1E AX.EXAWBBIAH DIALECTICS. 

The nature of the Platonic Dialectic! we hope to 
have already rendered intelligible ; bo that in say- 
ing Plotinus employed them we are saved from 
much needless repetition. But, although Dialectics 
formed the basis of Alexandrian science, they did 
not, as with Plato, furnish the grounds of belief. 
As far as human science went, Dialectics were ef- 
ficient ; but there were problems which did not 
come within the sphere of human science, and for 
these another Method was requisite. 

Plotinus agreed with Plato that there could only 
be a science of Universalis. Every individual 
thing was but a phenomenon, passing quickly away, 
and having no real existence ; it could not there- 
fore be'the object of science. But these universale— 
these Ideas which are the only real existences — are 
they not also subordinate to some higher Exis- 
tence? Phenomena were subordinate to Noumena; 
but Noumena themselves were subordinate to the 
One Noumenon. In other words, the Sensible 
world was but the Appearance of the Ideal World, 
and the Ideal World in its turn was but the mode 
of God's existence. 

The question then arises : How do we know any 
thing of God ? The sensible world we perceive 
through our senses; the Ideal World we gain 
glimpses of, through the reminiscence which the 
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sensible world awkens in ns ; but how are we to 
take the last step— how are we to know the Deity ? 

I am ft finite being : how can I comprehend the 
Infinite ? As soon as I comprehend the Infinite, I 
am Infinite myself: that is to say, I am no longer 
myself, no longer that finite being, having a con- 
sciousness of his own separate existence.* If, 
therefore, I attain to a knowledge of the Infinite, 
it is not by my Reason, which is finite and em- 
braces only finite objects, but by some higher 
faculty, a faculty altogether impersonal, which 
identifies, itself with its object. 

The identity of Subject and Object — of the 
thought with the thing thought of — is the only pos- 
sible ground of knowledge. This position, which 
some of our readers will recognise as the funda- 
mental position of modern German speculfttion, is 
so removed from all ordinary conceptions that we 
muHtdigreseawhile, in order to explain it. Neo-Pla- 
tonism is a blank without it. 

Knowledge and Being are identical ; to know 
more is to be more. We do not of course main- 
tain the absurd proposition that to know a horse 
is to be that horse ; but we maintain that all we 
know of that horse is only what we know of the 
changes in ourselves occasioned by some external 
cause, and, identifying onr internal change with that 
external cause, we call it a horse. Here knowledge 
and being are identical: we really know nothing 
of the external cause (horse) we only know our 
own state of being; and to say, therefore, that " in 
onr knowledge of the horse we are the horse" is 
only saying, in unusual language, that our know- 
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ledge is a state of our being, and nothing more.. 
The discussion in the fourth chapter of the fore- 
going book respecting perception, was an attempt 
to prove that knowledge is only a state of our own 
consciousness, . excited by some unknown cause. 
The cause must remain unknown because, know- . 
ledge is effect, not cause. 

An apple is presented to you : you see it, feel it, 
taste it, smell it, and are said to know it. What 
is this knowledge ? Simply a consciousness of the 
various ways in which the apple affects you. You 
are blind and cannot see it : there is one quality 
less which it possesses, t. e. one mode less in which 
it is possible for you to be affected. Tou are without 
the nerves of smell and taste : there are two other 
deficiencies in your knowledge of the apple. So 
that, by taking away your senses, we take away from 
the apple each of its qualities : in other words, we 
take away the means of your being affected. Your 
knowledge of the apple is reduced to nothing. In 
a similar way, by endowing you with more senses 
we increase the qualities of the apple, we increase 
your knowledge by enlarging your being. Thus 
are Knowledge and Being identical ; knowledge is 
a state of Being knowing. 

I "If," said Plotinus, " knowledge is the same as the 
thing known, the Finite, as Finite, never can know 
the Infinite, because it cannot be the Infinite. To 
attempt, therefore, to know the Infinite by Reason 
is futile, it can only be known in immediate pre- 
sence, wapovata. The faculty by which the mind 
divests itself of its personality is Ecstacy. In 
this Ecstacy the soul becomes loosened from its 
material prison, separated from individual con- 
sciousness, and becomes absorbed in . the Infinite 
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Intelligence from ■ which it emanated. In this 
Ecstaey it contemplates real existence ; it identifies 
itself with that which it contemplates." 

The enthusiasm upon which this Ecstacy is 
founded is not a faculty which we constantly pos- 
sess, such as Reason or Perception ; it ,is only a 
transitory state, at least so long as our personal ex- 
istence in this world continues. It is a flash of 
rapturous light, in which reminiscence is changed 
into intuition, because in that moment the captive 
soul is given back to its parent, its God. The 
bonds which attach the soul to the body are mor- 
tal ; and God, our father, pitying us, has made 
those bonds, from which we suffer, fragile and de- 
licate, and in his goodness he gives us certain in- 
tervals of respite : Ziue Si iror j)p i\ii]trat; Trorovjiivas 
dvifrh avruv rit Stops iroiiiv irtpl £ lovovyrm, Hlaaiv 
aj'ajrotiXnc Iv vpovoic. 

The Oriental and mystical character of this con- 
ception is worth remarking ; at the same time 
there is a Platonic element in it, which we may 
bring forward. Plato, in the ' Ion,' * speaks of a 
chain of inspiration, which descends from Apollo 
to poets, who transmit the inspiration to the rhap- 
sodists ; the last links of the chain are the souls of 
lovers and philosophers, who, unable to transmit the 
divine gift, are nevertheless agitated by it. The 
Alexandrians also admit the divine inspiration : 
not that inspiration which only warms and exalts 
the heart, but that inspiration revealing the Truth 
which Reason can neither discern nor comprehend. 
Whether, in ascending through the various sciences 
and laboriously mounting all the degrees of Dia- 
lectics, we finally arrive at the summit, and tear 
* See the passage in 'Appendix C." 
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away the veil behind which the Deity is hidden ; 
or, instead of thus slowly mounting, we arrive at 
the summit by a sudden spring, by the force of 
virtue or by the force of love, the origin of this 
revelation is the same : the Poet, the Prophet, and 
the Philosopher only differ in the point of depar- 
ture each taken. Dialectics, therefore, though a 
valuable method, is not an infallible one for arriv- 
ing at Ecstacy. Every thing which purifies the 
soul and makes it resemble its primal simplicity, is 
capable of conducting it to Ecstasy. Besides, there 
are radical differences in men's natures. Some 
souls are ravished with Beauty ; and these belong 
to the Muses. Others are ravished with Unity and 
proportion ; and these are Philosophers. Others 
are more struck with Moral perfections ; and these 
are the pious and ardent souls who live only in 
religion. 

Thus, then, the passage from simple Sensation, 
or from Reminiscence to Ecstacy may be accom- 
plished in three ways. By Music (in the ancient 
and comprehensive sense of the term) by Dialectics, 
and by Love or Prayer.. The result is always the 
same, — the victory, namely, of the Universal over 
the Individual- 
Such is the answer given by the Alexandrians 
to that world-old question : How do we know God ? 
The Reason of man is incompetent to such know- 
ledge, because Reason is finite, and the finite can- 
not embrace the infinite. But, inasmuch as Man 
has a knowledge of the Deity, he must have ob- 
tained it in some way : the question is, In what 
way? This question, which the Christian Fathers 
were enabled to answer satisfactorily by refer- 
ring to Revelation, the Alexandrians could only 
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answer most unsatisfactorily by declaring Ecstacy 
to be the medium of communication, because in 
Ecstacy the soul lost its personality and became ab- 
sorbed in the infinite Intelligence. 

We may read in this philosophy an instructive 
lesson respecting the vicious circle in wbioh all such 
reasonings are condemned to move. 

"The one poor finite being in the at™ ' 

Of infinite being twinkling restlessly," ' 
This finite being strives to comprehend that which 
includes it, and in the impossible attempt exerts 
its confident ingenuity. Conscious that the finite at 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite, the Alexan- 
drian hypothesis is at least consistent in making 
the finite become, for an instant, infinite. The 
grounds, however, upon which this hypothesis is 
framed are truly deplorable. The finite eamwt 
comprehend the infinite : such is the axiom: How 
can the finite comprehend the infinite ? : such is the 
problem. The finite must become the infinite: such 
is the solution ! 

Absurd as this is, it is the conclusion deduced by 
a vigorous intellect from premisses which seemed 
indisputable. It is only one of the absurdities in- 
separable from the attempted solution of insoluble 
problems. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN TRINITY. 

We have said that the philosophy of the Alexan- 
drians was a theology ; their theology may be aaid 
to be conceutrated in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Nearly allied to the mystery of the Incarnation, 
which was inseparable from the mystery of Re- 
demption, the dogma of the Holy Trinity was, 'as 
M. Saiaset remarks, the basis of all the Christian 
metaphysics. The greater part of the important 
heresies, Arianism, Sabellianism, Nestorianism, &c, 
resulted from differences respecting some portion of 
this doctrine. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
high historical interest to determine its parentage. 
Some maintain that the Trinity of the Christians 
was but an imitation of that of the Alexandrians ; 
others accuse the Alexandrians of being the imita- 
tors. The dispute has been angrily conducted on 
both sides. It is not our purpose to meddle with 
it, as our subject steers clear of such matters ; but 
we thought it right to indicate the quarrel.* 

The Alexandrian Trinity is as follows :— God is 
triple, and, at the same time, one. His nature con- 
tains within it three -distinct Hypostases (Sub- 
stances, i. e., Persons), and these three make one 
Being. The first is the Unity: not The One 

* Such of our readers as may desire a compendious state- 
ment of (he question are referred to M. Jules Simon: 
' Hiatoire de 1'Ecole d' Alexandria,' vol. i. pp. 308-341, and 
to the article by M. Saisset, in the ' Revue den Deux Monde*,' 
before referred to. 
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Being, not Being at all, but simple Unity. . The 
second is the Intelligence, which is identical with 
Being. The third is the Universal Soul, cause of 
all activity and life. 

Such is the formula of the dogma. Let us now 
see how their Dialectics conducted them to it. 

On looking abroad upon the world, and observ- 
ing its constant transformations, what is the first 
thing that presents itself to our minds as the cause 
of all these changes ? It is Life. The whole world 
is alive ; and, not only alive, but seemingly partici- 
pating in a life similar to our own. 

On looking deeper, we discover that Life itself 
is but an effect of some higher cause ; and this cause 
must be the " Universal ' which we are seeking to 
discover. Our logic tells us that it is Activity — . 
Motion. 

But with this Motion we cannot proceed far. It 
soon becomes apparent to us that the myriad on- 
goings of nature are not merely activities, but in- 
telligent activities. No hazard rules this world. 
Intelligence is everywhere visible. The Cause, 
then, we have been seeking is at last discovered : 
it is an Intelligent Activity. Now, what is this, 
but that mysterious force residing within us, direct- 
ing us, impelling us? What is this Intelligent 
Activity but a Soul ? The soul which impels and 
directs us is an image of the Soul which impels and 
directs the world. 

God, therefore, is the eternal Soul ; the ipvppi. 
We have here the first Hypostasis of the Alexan- 
drians. 

On a deeper inspection this notion turns out less 
satisfactory. The dialectician whose whole art con- 
sists in dividing and subdividing, in order to arrive 
k3 
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at pure nnity— who is always unravelling the per- 
plexed web of speculation, to lay bare at last the 
unmiied One which had become enveloped in the 
Many — the dialectician bred up in the schools of 
Plato and Aristotle — could not rest satisfied with so 
complex an entity as an Intelligent Activity. 
There are at least two ideas here, and two ideas 
entirely distinct in nature, viz. Intelligence and 
Motion. Now, although these might be united 
in some idea common to both, yet superior to both, 
neither of them could be considered as the last 
term in an analysis. The Intelligence, when ana- 
lyzed, is itself the activity of some intelligent being, 
of Mind, Xcyoc . 

God, therefore, is Mind, absolute, eternal, im- 
mutable. We hare here the second Hypostasis. 
Superior to the Divine Soul, <i"^ T0 » *"vt6s, 
which is the cause of all activity, and icing of the 
sensible world, jfpp^yis rrjc avenue, fiatriktbs tSv 
yiyvt>tiivi»v, we find the Divine Mind, voile, the 
magnificence of which we may faintly conceive by 
reflecting on the splendours of the sensible world, 
with the Gods, Men, Animals, and Plants, which 
adorn it: splendours which are but imperfect 
images of the incomparable lustre of eternal truth. 
The Divine Mind embraces all the intelligible 
Ideas which are without imperfection, without 
movement. This superior region is the Age of 
Gold, of which God is the Saturn. For Saturn, 
of whom the Poets have so grandly sung, is the 
Divine Intelligence ; that perfect world which they 
have described, when 

Ver mat telerunm ; placidiqne tepentiboe saris 
Molcebant Zephjri natos sine semine flores. 
Moi etiam friges tellus inarata ferebat : 
Nee renovatm ager gravidis canebat ar&tU. '; 
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Flruniu* jam lnetia, jam flamina nectaris ihuit; 
Flavaqne de viridi stillabsnt Uice mella.* 
That golden age is the Intelligible World, the 
eternal Thought of eternal Intelligence. 

A word or two on this Alexandrian vovt. It is 
Thought abstracted from all thinking : it does not 
reason ; for to reason is to acquire a knowledge of 
something; he who ieasons arrives at a consequence 
from his premisses* which he did not see in those 
premisses without effort. But God aees the conse- 
quence simultaneously with the premisses. His 
knowledge resembles our knowledge as hieroglyphic 
writing resembles our written language : that which 
we discursively develope, he embraces at once. 

This rout is at the same time the eternal existence, 
since all Ideas are united in it. It is the rAttm 
rai)ofM<: yoTpic of Aristotle — or, to use the language 
of riotimis, is .the Sight Seeing* the identity of 
the act of seeing with the object seen : tart yao $ 
voniie %patri£ optica, &fi<f>a to iy, — a. conception 
which will at once be understood by recurring to 
our illustration of the identity of Knowledge and 
Being, given above. 

One would fancy that this was a degree of ab- 
straction to satisfy the most ardent dialectician ; to 
have analyzed thus far, and to have arrived at pure 
Thought and pure Existence — the Thought apart 
from Thinking and the Existence apart from its 
modes — would seem the very limit of human inge- 
nuity, the last abstraction possible. But no : the 



" The flowers unsown in fields and meadows reigned ; 
And western winds immortal spring maintained. 
In following years the bearded com i 



From, earth unasked, nor was that earth renewed. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
And honey sweating from the pores of oak." 

-Drydm't Ovid. 
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dialectician is not yel contented : he sees another 
degree of abstraction still higher, still simpler: he 
calls it unity. God, as Existence and Thought, is 
God as conceived by human intelligence; but, 
although human intelligence is unable to embrace 
any higher notion of God, yet is there in human 
intelligence a hint of its own weakness and an 
assurance of God's being something ineffable, in- 
comprehensible. God is not, en derniere analyse, 
Existence and Thought. What is Thought? 
What is its type? The type is evidently human 
reason. What does an examination of human 
reason reveal ? This : —To think is to be aware of 
some object from which the thinker distinguishes 
himself. To think is to have a self-consciousness, 
to distinguish one's personality from that of all 
other objects, to determine the relation of self to 
not-self. But nothing is external to God : in him 
there can be no distinction, no determination, no 
relation. Therefore God, in his highest hypostasis, 
cannot think, cannot be Thought, but something 
superior to Thought. 

Hence the necessity for a third hypostasis, which 
third in the order of discovery is first in the order 
of being: it is Unity, — ro tv AwXavv. 

The Unity is not Existence, neither is it Intelli- 
gence — it ia superior to both : it is superior to all 
action, to all determination, to all knowledge; 
for, in the same way as the multiple is contained in 
the simple, the many in the one, in the same way is 
the simple contained in the unity ; and it is impos- 
sible to discover the truth of things until we have 
arrived at this absolute unity ; for, how can we 
conceive any existing thing except by unity? 
What is an individual, bji animal, a plant, but that 
unity which presides over multiplicity? What 
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even is multiplicity — an army, an assembly, a 
flock — when not brought under unity? Unity is 
omnipresent : it is the bond which unites even the 
most complex things. 

The Unity which is absolute^ immutable, infinite, 
and self-sufficing' is not the numerical unit, not the 
indivisible point. It is the absolute universal One 
in its perfect simplicity. It is the highest degree 
of perfection — the ideal Beauty, the supreme God, 
■xp&rov AyaBap. 

God therefore in his absolute state— in his first 
and highest Hypostasis — is neither Existence 
nor Thought — neither moved nor mutable — he is 
the simple Unity— or, as Hegel would say, the Ab- 
solute Nothing, the Immanent Negative. Our 
readers will perhaps scarcely be patient under this 
infliction of dialectical subtlety, and absurdity ; 
but we would beg them to remember that the ab- 
surdities of genius are often more instructive than 
the discoveries of common men, and the subtleties- 
and extravagances of the Alexandrians seem to us 
fraught with lessons. If rigorous logic conducted 
eminent minds to conceptions which appear extra- 
vagant and sterile, they may induce in us a whole- 
some suspicion of the efficacy of that logic to solve 
the problems it is occupied with. Nor is the lesson 
inapplicable to our age. The present enthusiasm 
for German Literature aud German Philosophy 
will of course turn the attention of many young 
minds to the speculations in which Germany is so 
rife ; we are consequently more interested in Plo- 
tinus, because he agitates similar questions and 
affords very similar answers. The German Meta- 
physicians resemble Flolinus more than Plato or 
Aristotle: nor is the reason difficult of discovery. 
Plotinus, coming after all the great thinkers, had 
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asked alraost, every metaphysical question, and 
given almost every possible answer, was condemned 
either to scepticism or to accept any consequences 
of his dialectics, however extreme. Philosophy 
was in this dilemma: either to abdicate or to be 
magnificently tyrannical: it chose to be the lat- 
ter. Flotihus, therefore, shrank from no extrava- 
gances : where Season failed, there he called upon 
Faith. The Germans, coining after the secure 
establishment of Positive Science, found Philo- 
sophy in a similar dilemma : either to declare itself 
incapable, or to proclaim its despotism and infalli- 
bility : whatLogic demonstrated must be absolutely 
true. 

This faith in Logic is remarkable, and may be 
contrasted with the Alexandrian faith in Ecstacy. 
Of the possibility of human Logic not being the 
standard of truth the Germans have no suspicion ; 
they are without Greek scepticism as to the Orite- 
num. They proceed with peaceable dogmatism 
to tell you that God is this, or that; to explain 
how the Nothing becomes the Existing world, to 
explain many other inexplicable things, and, if you 
atop them with the simple inquiry, How do you 
know this? What is your ground of certitude? 
they smile, allude gently to Reason, and continue 
their exposition. 

Plotwus was wiser, though less consequent. He 
said, that although Dialectics raise us to some con- 
viction of the existence of God, we cannot speak 
of his nature otherwise than negatively: iv a^aipimi 
•jraym t'u n-cpi roi'vov ktyoficvn. We are forced to 
admit his existence, though it is not correct to speak 
even of his existence. To say that he is superior 
to Existence and Thought is not to define him ; it 
is only to distinguish him from what he is not. 
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What he is we cannot know ; it would be ridicu- 
lous to endeavour to comprehend him. 

This difference apart, there is remarkable simi- 
larity in the speculations of the Alexandrians and the 
modern Germans : a similarity which all will detect 
who are capable of detecting identity of thought 
under diversity of language. 

To return to the Alexandrian Trinity, we see in 
it the Perfect Principle, the One, rb if Ai-Xovr, 
which generates but is un generated ; the Principle 
generated by the Perfect is of all generated things 
the most perfect : it is, therefore, Intelligence i 
rove. In the same way as Intelligence is The Word 
(Xoyuf) of the One and the manifestation of its 
power, so also the Soul is The Word and manifesta- 
tion of the Intelligence, oloy Mil l/ i/n^ *"yos von. 
The three Hypostases of the Deity are, therefore, 
1st, the Perfect, the Absolute Unity, re cV&rXo&v ; 
2nd, the First Intelligence, to vavv rpurue ; 3rd, 
the Soul of the world, >j i/^i) ttrtpKotrfutit- 

This Trinity is very similar to the threefold 
nature of God in Spinoza's system. Spinoza says, 
that God is the infinite Existence, having two in- 
finite Attributes : Extension and Thought. Now 
this Existence, which has neither Extension nor 
Thought, except as Attributes, although verbally 
differing from the Absolute Unconditioned, the One, 
of Plotinus, is, in point of fact, the same : it is the 
last abstraction, which human Logic can make : 
it is that of which nothing can be predicated, and 
yet which must be the final predicate of everything : 
division and subdivision, however prolonged, stop 
there, and admit, as final, the Unconditioned Un- 
conditional Something: that which Froclus calls 
the The Non-Being, pi) 5c, although it is not cor- 
rect to call it nothing, jnjtiv. 
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Thin conception, which it is impossible to state 
in words without stating gross contradictions, is, as 
we endeavoured to show, the result of rigorous 
Logic, reasoning from false premisses. The process 
is this : I have to discover that which is at the 
bottom of all the mystery of existence— the great 
First Cause ; and, to do this I must eliminate one 
by one everything which does not present itself as 
self-existing, self-sufficing, as necessarily the Jim 
of all things, the &px$. 

The ancients began their speculations in the same 
way, but with less knowledge of the conditions of 
inquiry. Hence Water, Air, Soul, Number, Force, 
were severally accepted as Principia. In the time 
of the Alexandrians something more subtle was re- 
quired. They asked the same question, but they 
asked it with a full consciousness of the failure of 
their predecessors. Even Mind would not satisfy 
them as a Principtum ; nor would abstract Exist- 
ence. They said there is something beyond Thought, 
something beyond Existence I there is that which 
thinks, that which exists. This " that " — id quod — 
this Indeterminate Ineffable is the Frincipium. It 
is self-sufficing, Self-existent ; nothing can be con- 
ceived beyond it. In the old Indian hypothesis of 
the world being supported by an elephant, who 
stood on the back of a tortoise, and the tortoise 
standing on nothing, we see a rude solution of the 
same problem : the mind is forced to arrest itself 
somewhere, and wherever it arrests itself it is forced 
to declare, explicitly or implicitly, that it stops at No- 
thing; because, as soon as it predicates anything of 
that at which it stops, it is forced to admit some- 
thing beyond : if the tortoise stands on the back of 
some other animal, upon what does that other animal 
stand ? is the question immediately presenting itself. 
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Human Logic, when employed upon this subject, 
necessarily abuts upon Nothing, upon absolute Ne- 
gation ; the terms in which this is clothed may differ, 
but the conception remains the same : Plotinus and 
Spinoza shake hands. 

In reviewing the history of Greek speculation, 
from the " Water " of Thales to the " Absolute Ne- 
gation" of Plotinus, what a reflection is forced upon 
us of the vanity of metaphysics ! So many years 
of laborious inquiry, so many splendid minds en- 
gaged, and, after the lapse of ages, the inquiry re- 
mains the same, the answer only more ingeniously 
absurd 1 Ah ! truly was it said, that Metaphysics 
was Fart de t'igarer avec metkodel 

Was, then, all this labour vain? Were those 
long laborious years all wasted ? Were those 
splendid minds all useless? No: human endeavour 
is seldom without fruit. Those centuries of specu- 
lation were not useless, they were the education of 
the human race. They taught mankind this truth 
at least : the Infinite cannot be known by the finite ; 
man can only know phenomena. In those labours, 
so fruitless in their immediate object, there are in- 
direct lessons. The speculations of the Greeks 
preserve the same privilege as the glorious products 
of their art and literature ; they are the models 
from which the speculations of posterity are repro- 
ductions. The history of modern metaphysical 
philosophy is but the narrative of the same strug- 
gles which agitated Greece. The same problems 
are revived and the same answers offered. 

How different the history of Positive Science, in 
which there is nothing but progression, slow but 
certain ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DOCTKIWE OF EMANATION. 

Thk science of Metaphysics constate in the answers 
to three questions : Has human knowledge any ab- 
solute certainty ? What is the nature of God ? 
What is the origin of the world f 

Our review of the various attempts to answer 
these questions has ended in the Alexandrian School, 
which answered them as follows: 1st. Human 
knowledge is necessarily uncertain ; but this diffi- 
culty b got over by the hypothesis of an Ecstacy in 
which the soul becomes identified with the Infinite. 
2nd. The Nature of God is a triple Unity— three 
hypostases of the One Being. 3rd. The origin of 
the world is the law of Emanation. 

This third answer is of course implied in the se- 
cond. God, as Unity, is not Existence ; but he be- 
comes Existence by the Emanation from his Unity 
(Intelligence), and by the second emanation from 
his Intelligence (Soul), and this Soul in its mani- 
festations is the World. 

Hitherto dualism had been the universal creed 
of those who admitted any distinction between the 
world and its creator. Jupiter organizing Chaos, 
the God of Anaxagoras whose force is wasted, in 
creation ; the Bq/iuwpyoc of Plato, who conquers 
and regulates Matter and Motion ; the immovable 
Thought of Aristotle: all these creeds were dualistic; 
and, indeed, to escape dualism was no easy task. 

If God is distinct from the World, dualism 
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is at once assumed. If he is distinct, he must 
be distinct in Essence If distinct in essence, the 
question of Whence came the world ? is not an- 
swered ; for the world must have existed contempo- 
raneously with him. 

Here lies the difficulty: either God made the 
world, or he did nor. If he made it, whence did 
he make it ? He could not, said IjQgic, make it 
out of Nothing : for Nothing- can come of Nothing ; 
he must, therefore, have made it out of his own 
substance. If it ia made out of his own substance, 
then it is identical with him : it must then have ex- 
isted already in him, or he could not have produced 
it. But this identification of God with the world is 
Pantheism ; and begs the question it should answer. 

If he did not make it out of his own substance, 
he must have made it out of some substance already 
existing ; and the question still remains unanwered. 

This problem was solved by the Christians and 
Alexandrians in a similar, though apparently dif- 
ferent, manner. The Christians said that God 
created the world out of Nothing by the mere ex- 
ercise of his omnipotent will ; for to omnipotence 
everything is possible ; one thing is as easy as an- 
other. The Alexandrians said that the world was 
distinct from God in act rather than tn essence .- it 
was the manifestation of his will or of his intelli- 
gence. 

Thus the world is God ; but God is not the 
world. Without the necessity of two principles, the 
distinction is preserved between the Creator and 
the Created. God is not confounded with Matter ; 
and yet philosophy is no longer oppressed with the 
difficulty of accounting for two eternally existing 
and eternally distinct principles. 

■ ,GoogIe 
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Plotinus bad by hie Dialectics discovered the 
necessity of Unity as the apex of existence : he had 
also by the same means discovered that the Unity 
could not possibly remain alone : otherwise, there 
would never have been the Many. If the Many 
implies the One, the One also implies the Many. 
It is the property of each principle to engender that 
which follows it : to engender it in virtue of an 
ineffable power which loses nothing of itself. This 
power, ineffable, inexhaustible, exercises itself with- 
out stopping, from generation to generation, till it 
attains the limits of possibility. 

By this law, which governs the world, and from 
which God himself cannot escape, the totality of 
existences, which Dialectics teach us to arrange in 
a proper hierarchy from God to sensible Matter, ap- 
pear to us thus united in one indissoluble chain, 
since each being is the necessary product of that 
which precedes it, and the necessary producer of 
that which succeeds it. 

If asked why Unity should ever become Multi- 
plicity — why God should ever manifest himself in 
the world ? the answer is ready, The One, as con- 
ceived by the Eleats, had long been found incom- 
plete ; for a God that had no intelligence could 
hot be perfect : as Aristotle says, a God that does 
not think is unworthy of respect. If, therefore, 
God is Intelligent, he is necessarily active: a force 
that engenders nothing, can that be a real force ? 
It was, therefore, in the very nature of God a ne- 
cessity for him to create the world : ir rjj <piau fyv 

God, therefore, is in his very essence a Creator, 
iroiijrfa. He is like a Sun pouring forth his rays, 
without losing any of its substance : o\ov U $<aroc, 
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rify ii, ahrov vipiKajniny. All this flus — this con- 
stant change of things, this birth and death — is but 
the restless manifestation of a restless force. These 
manifestations have no truth, no duration. The 
individual perishes, because individual : it is only 
the universal that endures. The individual is the 
finite, the perishable ; the universal is the infinite, 
immortal. God is the only existence : he is the 
real existence, of which we and other things are 
but the transitory phenomena. And yet timid ig- 
norant man fears death ! timid because ignorant. 
To die is to live the true life : it is to lose, indeed, 
sensation, passions, interests, to be free, from the 
conditions of space and time — to lose personality ; 
but it is also to quit this world and to be born anew 
in God — to quit this frail and pitiable individuality, 
to be absorbed in the being of the Infinite. 

To die is to live the true life. Some faint 
glimpses of it — some overpowering anticipations of 
a bliss intolerable to mortal sense are realized in 
the brief moments of Ecstacy, wherein the Soul is 
absorbed in the Infinite, although it cannot remain 
there. Those moments so exquisite yet so brief are 
sufficient to reveal to us the divinity, and to show 
us that deep embedded in our personality there is a 
ray of the divine source of light, a ray which is 
always struggling to disengage itself, and return to 
its source. 

To die is to live the true life ; and Flotinus dy- 
ing, answered, in his agony, to friendly questions : 
"I am struggling to liberate the divinity within me." 

This mysticism resembles every other mysticism, 
but it is worth attention, as indicative of the march 
of the human mind. In preceding thinkers we 
have seen a very strong tendency towards the dese- 
cration of personality. From Henelitus to Plo- 
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thro there Is a gradual advance in this direction. 
The Cynics and the Stoics made it a sort of philoso- 
phical basis. Plato implicitly, and sometimes ex- 
plicitly, gave it bis concurrence. The conviction 
of man's insignificance, and of the impossibility of 
his ever in this world ascertaining the truth, seem to 
have oppressed philosophers with self-contempt. 
To curse the bonds which bound them to ignorance, 
and to quit a world in which they were thus bound, 
aeem to have been the natural consequences of their 
doctrines ; but, linked mysteriously as we are to life 
— even to the life we curse — -even to the " vale of 
blood and tears" — our doctrines seldom lead to 
suicide. In default of suicide, nothing remained but 
Asceticism — a moral suicide. As man could not 
summon courage to quit the world, he would at 
least endeavour to lead a life as far removed from 
worldly passion and worldly condition as was pos- 
sible; and he would welcome death as the only true 
fife. 

" Life,'' said Novahs, " is a disease of the Spirit ; 
an activity excited by Passion." To die was to be 
free from all such disease— to be no longer subject 
to human finite conditions. Thus thought the hectic 
German whom admiring friends have exalted into 
a Seer. Thus, also, thought Plotinus, at a time 
when such a doctrine was the inevitable result of 
all systems, except that one which he would not 
accept, that one which was to pour new life-blood 
into the emaciated society it came to renovate, that 
one which was to save Civilization from the cor- 
ruption which was feat eating it away : we mean 
the Christian system. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



pLonNDS attempted to unite Philosophy with Re- 
ligion, attempted to solve by Faith the problems 
insoluble by Reason, and the result of such an at- 
tempt was necessarily mysticism. 

But, although the mystical element is an impor- 
tant one in his doctrine, he did not allow himself 
to be seduced into all the extravagances which na- 
turally flowed from it. That was reserved for his 
successors ; Iamblicus in particular, who performed 
miracles and constituted himself High Priest of the 
Universe. 

With Proclus the Alexandrian School made a 
final 'effort, and with him its defeat was entire. 
He was born at Constantinople, in the year of our 
Jxird 412. He came early to Alexandria, where 
Olympiodorus was then teaching. He passed on- 
wards to Athens, and from Plutarch and Syrianus 
he learnt to comprehend the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle. Afterwards, becoming initiated into the 
Theurgies! mysteries, he was soon made a High 
Priest of the Universe. 

i- The theological tendency is still more visible in 
Proclus than in Plotinus. He regarded the Orphic 
poems and the Chaldean oracles as divine revela- 
tions, and, therefore, as the real source of philo- 
sophy, if properly interpreted ; and in this allego- 
rical interpretation consisted his whole doctrine. 



" The intelligible forms of undent poets, 
The fur humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, mud the Majesty , 
That bad her haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wftfry depth*; all these have vanished. 
Tbcy lire no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct sing back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or Gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend.* 

To breathe the breath of life into the nostrils of 
these defunct deities, to restore the beautiful Pagan 
creed, by interpreting its symbols in a new sense, 
was the aim of the whole Alexandrian School. 

Proclus placed Faith above Science. It was the . 
only faculty by which The Good, that is to say, 
The One, could be apprehended. " The Philo- 
sopher," said he, " is not thepriestof one Religion, 
but of all Religions ;" that is to say, he is to re- 
concile all modes of Belief by his interpretations. 
Reason is the expositor of Faith. 

But Proclus made one exception : there was one 
Religion which he could not tolerate, which he 
would not interpret ; that was the Christian. He 
was one of its most vehement opponents. 

With this conception of his mission it is easy to 
see that his method must be eclectic. Accordingly, 
in making Philosophy the expositor of Religion, he 
relied upon the doctrines of his predecessors with- 
out pretending to discover new ones for his pur- 
pose. Aristotle, whom he called " the Philosopher 
of the understanding," he regarded as the man 
whose writings formed the best introduction to the 

* Coleridge, in his translation of the ' Pioeolomini.' 
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study of wisdom. In him th« student Learnt the 
urn of his Reason ; learnt also the forms of thought. 
After this prep&mtory study came the study of 
Plato, whom he called the " Philosopher of Rea- 
son," the sole guide to the region of Ideas, that is, 
of Eternal Truths. 

Plato was the idol of Proclue, and to the pas- 
sionate disciple every word was an oracle. Proems 
perpetually studied his writings, and discovered 
everywhere, some hiddenjand oracular meaning : the 
simplest recitals he interpreted into sublime alle- 
gories. Thus the affection of Socrates for Alci- 
biades becomes the slender text for a whole volume 
of mystical exposition. 

It is curious to notice the transformations of 
ideas in the various schools. Socrates interpreted 
the inscription on the temple at Delphi, " know 
thyself, ' as an exhortation to psychological and 
ethical study. He looked inwards, and there dis- 
covered certain truths which the scepticism of the 
Sophists could not darken ; and he discoursed, says 
his biographer, on Justice and Injustice, on things 
holy and things unholy. 

Plato also looked inwards, hoping to find there a 
basis of philosophy j but his " know thyself," had a 
different signification. Man was to study himself, 
because, by becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
his mind, he would become acquainted with the 
eternal Ideas of which sense awakened Beminiscence. 
Bis self-knowledge was Dialectical rather than 
Ethical. The object of it was the contemplation 
of eternal Existence, not the regulation of our 
worldly' acts. 

The Alexandrians also interpreted the inscrip- 
tion; but with them the Socratic conception was 
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completely set aside, and the Platonic conception 
carried to its limits. " Know thyself," says Proclus 
in his commentary on Plato's ' First Alcibiadee,' 
" that yon may know the essence from whose source 
you are derived. Snow the divinity that is within 
you, that you may know the divine One of which 
your soul is but a ray. Know your own mind, 
and you will have the key to all knowledge." 
These are not the words of Proclus, but they con- 
vey the meaning of many pages of his enthusiastic 
dialectics. 

To this had the wise thoughts of Socrates con- 
ducted men I to this extravagance had its sober 
doctrine arrived ! 

We are struck in Proclus with the frank and 
decided manner in which Metaphysics is assumed 
to be the only possible science ; we are struck with 
the naive manner in which the fundamental error of 
metaphysical inquiry is laid open to view, and pre- 
sented as if it were absolute truth. In no other 
ancient system is the matter stated so nakedly. If 
we desired an illustration of the futility of meta- 
physics we could not find a better than that af- 
forded by Proclus, who, be it observed, ■ only 
pushed the premisses of others to their rigorous 
conclusions. 

What does Proclus teach ? — He teaches that the 
hierarchy of ideas, in which there is a gradual 
generation from the most abstract to the most con- 
crete, exactly corresponds with the hierarchy of 
existences, in which there is a constant generation 
from the most abstract (Unity) to the most con- 
crete (phenomena) : so that the relations which 
these ideas bear to each other, the laws which sub- 
ordinate one to the other ; in a word, the forms of 
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the nomenclature of human conceptions, express the 
real causes, their action, their combinations ; in tact, 
the whole system of the universe. 

This is frank. The objection to the metaphysi- 
cian has been that he looks inwards to discover that 
which lies without him, hoping, in his own concep- 
tions of that which he is seeking to know, to find 
the thing he seeks. To analyze your mind is to 
learn the nature of your mind : nothing else. Pro- 
clus boldly assumes that to know the nature of your 
own mind is to know the whole universe. This is 
at least consistent. 

But one might reasonably ask how this science is 
to be learned? not simply by looking inwards, or 
else all philosophers would have learned it ; not 
even by meditation. How then? Listen: — * 

" Mercury, the Messenger of Jove, reveals to us 
Jove's paternal will, and thus teaches us science; 
and, as the author of all investigation, transmits to 
us his disciples, the genius of invention. The 
Science which descends into the soul from above is 
more perfect than any science obtained by investi- 
gation ; that which is excited in us by other men is 
far less perfect. Invention is the energy of the 
soul. The Science which descends from above fills 
the soul. with the influence of the higher Causes. 
The Gods announce it to us by their presence and 
by illuminations, and discover to us the order of 
the universe." 

Of course the Mystic who had revelations from 
above dispensed with the ordinary methods of in- 
vestigation, and here again we see Proclus consis- 
tent, though consistent in absurdity. 
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CONCLUSION. 



With Proclus the Alexandrian School expired; 
with Proclus Philosophy ceased. Keligion, and 
Religion only, was capable of affording satisfactory 
answers to the questions which perplexed the hu- 
man race, and Philosophy was reduced to the sub- 
ordinate office which the Alexandrians had con 
signed to the Aristotelian Logic. Philosophy 
became the servant of Religion, but no longer 
reigned in its own right. 

Thus was the circle of Endeavour completed. 
With Thales, Reason separated itself from Faith ; 
with the Alexandrians the two were again united. 
The centuries between these epochs were filled with 
helpless struggles to overcome an insuperable dif- 
ficulty. 

The difference is great between the childlike 
question of the Ionian thinker, and the naive 
extravagance of the Alexandrian Mystic ; audjyet 
each stands upon the same ground, and looks out 
upon the same troubled sea, hoping to detect a 
shore, ignorant that 

" All experience it an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that nntravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move." 
But, to the reflective student who thus sees these 
men after centuries of endeavour, fixed on the self- 
same spot, the Alexandrian straining his eager eyes 
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after the same object as the Ionian, and neither 
within the possible range of vision, there is some- 
thing which would be unutterably sad, were it not 
corrected by the conviction that these men were 
fixed to one spot, because they had not discovered 
the only true pathway ; a pathway which those who 
came after them securely trod. 

Still, the spectacle of human failure, especially 
on so gigantic a scale cannot be without some pain. 
So many hopes thwarted, bo many great intellects 
wandering in error, are not to be thought of with- 
out sadness. But it bears a lesson which we hope 
those who have followed us thus far will not foil to 
read. It is a lesson on the vanity of philosophy ; 
a lesson which almost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility of the human mind ever 
compassing those exalted objects which its specu- 
lative ingenuity suggests as worthy of its pursuit. 
It points to that profound remark of Augusts 
Comte, that there exists in all classes of our inves- 
tigations a constant and necessary harmony between 
the extent of our real intellectual wants, and the 
efficient extent, actual or future, of our real 
knowledge. 

But these great Thinkers whose failures we have 
chronicled did not live in vain. They left the 
great problems where they found them ; but they 
did not leave Humanity as they found it. Meta- 
physics might be still a region of doubt ; bnt the 
human mind in its endeavours to explore that region 
had learnt in some measure to ascertain its weak- 
ness and its force. Greek Philosophy was a failure ; 
but Greek Inquiry had immense results. Methods 
had been tried and discarded ; but great prepara- 
tions for the real Method bad been nude. 



Moreover Ethics hod become a science. In the 
Pagan Religion morality consisted in obeying the 
particular gods : to propitiate their favour was 
the only needful art. Greek Philosophy opened 
men's eyes to the importance of human conduct- 
to the importance of moral principles, which were 
to stand in the place of propitiations. The great 
merit of this is due to Socrates. He objected to 
propitiation as impious : he insisted upon moral 
conduct as alone guiding man to happiness here 
and hereafter. 

But the Ethics of the Greeks were at the best 
narrow and egotistical. Morality, however, ex- 
alted or comprehensive, only seemed to embrace the 
individual; it was extremely incomplete as regards 
the family ; and had scarcely any suspicion of what 
we call social relations. 

What a flood of light was poured upon Morals 
by that one divine axiom ".Love your enemy** 



No Greek ever attained the sublimity of such a 
point of view. The highest point he could attain 
was to conduct h ijnselfa.c cording to just principles ; 
he never troubled himself with others. 

By the introduction of that Christian element, 
Ethics became Social as well as Individual. 

So far advanced are we in the right direction — 
so earnestly are we engaged in the endeavour to 
perfect Social as well as Individual Ethics — that we 
are apt to - look down upon the progress of the 
Greeks as trivial ; but, in truth, it was immense, and 
in the history of Humanity must ever occupy an 
honourable place. 

Ancient Philosophy expired with Froclus. Those 
who came after him, although styling themselves 
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philosophers, were in truth Religious Thinkers 
employing philosophical formulae. No one en- 
deavoured to give a solution of the three great 
problems : Whence came the world ? What is the 
nature of God? What is the nature of human 
knowledge ? Argue, refine, divide and sub-divide 
as they would, the Religious Thinkers only used 
Philosophy as a subsidiary process: for all the great 
problems, Faith was the only instrument. 

The succeeding Epochs are usually styled the 
Epochs of Christian Philosophy : yet Christian 
Philosophy is an absurd misnomer. A Christian 
may be also a Philosopher ; but to talk of Christian 
Philosophy is to abuse language. 

Christian Philosophy means Christian Meta- 
physics ; and that means the solution of metaphy- 
sical problems upon Christian principles. 

Now what are Christian Principles but the 
Doctrines revealed to us through Christ ; revealed 
because inaccessible to Reason ; revealed and ac- 
cepted by Faith, because Reason is utterly incom- 
petent? 

So that metaphysical problems — the attempted 
solution of which by Reason constitutes Philo- 
sophy- — are solved by Faith, and yet the name of 
Philosophy is retained ! But the very essence of 
Philosophy consists in pure Reason, as the essence 
of Religion is Faith. There cannot, consequently, 
be a Religious Philosophy : it is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Philosophy may be occupied about the same 
problems as Religion : but it employs altogether 
different Methods, and depends on altogether dif- 
ferent principles. 

Religion may, and should, call in Philosophy to 
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its aid ; but, in so doing, it assigns to Philosophy 
only the subordinate office of illustrating, reconcil- 
ing, or applying its dogmas. This is not a Religions 
Philosophy: it is Religion and Philosophy: the 
latter stripped of its boasted perogative of deckl- 
ing for itself, and allowed only to employ itself in 
reconciling the decisions of Religion and of Reason. 

From these remarks it is obvious that our His- 
tory, being a narrative of the progress of Philosophy 
only, will not include anyfaccount of the so-called 
Christian Philosophy, because that is a subject 
strictly belonging to the History of Religion. Ac- 
cordingly Ancient Philosophy ends with Proclns, 
and Modern Philosophy commences with Dee Cartes; 
because with Proclus ceases the line of speculation 
opened by Thales ; and, with Des Cartes, Reason 
again definitely separated itself from Faith, and 
Philosophy once more endeavoured to solve its 
problems for itself '. 

Once more, therefore, are we to witness the 
mighty struggle and the sad defeat; once more 
are we to watch the progress and development of 
that vast but ineffectual attempt which the sublime 
audacity of man has for centuries continued. Great 
intellects and great hopes are once more to be 
reviewed ; and the traces noted which they have 
left upon that Desert whose only semblance of 
vegetation is a mirage — the Desert without fruit, 
without flower, without habitation, and without 
horizon: arid, trackless, silent, but vast, awful, 
and fascinating. To trace the footsteps of the 
wanderers — to follow them on their gigantic jour- 
neys — to point again the moral of — 

" Poor Humanity's afflicted will 
Straggling in vain with rntM«» destiny" 
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will be the object of our Second Sbbixs. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Translation of a postage from Plato's ' Gorgiat* 



Socrates. Since Rhetoric is the thine 70a are skilled in, 
what is the 6ubject-matter which Rhetoric relates to ? 
Weaving; relates tu the art of mating clothing ; does it not ? 

Gorgva. Yes. 

iS'oc. And music is about the r"°fci"g of songs ? 

Garg. Yes. 

Sic. What, then, is rhetoric about? 

Gorg. About discourse. 
■ Sac. What sort of discourse ? that which teaches the sick 
by what regimen they may get well ? 

Gorg. No. 

Soc. Rhetoric, then, does not relate lo all sorts of dis- 

Gerg. It does not. 

Soc. But it makes men able to speak ? 

Gorg. It does. 

Soc. And on the matters on which it makes them able to 
speak, it makes them able, likewise, to think ? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, does not the art of medicine enable people to 
speak and think concerning the sick ? 

Gorg. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Then medicine likewise relates to discourse, viz., dis- 
course on the subject of diseases ? 

Gorg. It does. 

.Soc. And gymnastics relate to discourse ; viz., discourse 
on the subjects of good and bad habits of body t 

Gorg. Without doubt. 

Soc. And the same thing may be said of all other arts ; 
each of (hem relates to discourse ; viz., discourse respecting 
the subject with which that particular art is conTersant? 
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Gory. It appears so. 

Sac. Why, then, do yon not call the other arts rhetoric, 
being on the subject of discourse, if yon call that which it on 
the sabject of discourse by the name of rhetoric ? 

Gorg. Became the other arts relate, in • manner, entirely 
to manual operations, and such like things ; but rhetoric has 
nothing to do with manual operations ; its whole agency and 
force are by means of discourse. 

Soc. Nov, I partly understand what jou mean ; but I hope 
to understand it Mill better. Are there not two kinds of arts? 
In the one kind, the greater part of the art lies in action, and 
these arts have occasion for but little discourse ; some of 
them require none at all, and might be performed in silence, 
such as painting, sculpture, and so forth. This is the class 
to which you say that rhetoric does not belong; do you not? 

Gorg. You understand me rightly. 

Soc. But there is another kind which perform all bj dis- 
course, and require no action, or very little, such as arith- 
metic, and geometry, and many-others, some of which have 
about an equal share of action and of discourse, bat the 
greater part have scarcely anything except discourse, and 
effect all their purposes by means of it ; and I understand 
you to say that rhetoric is one of these ? 

Gorg. True. 

Soc. But yon do not call any of the arts which I have 
mentioned rhetoric ? although, in words, you said as much, 
saying, that rhetoric is the art, of which the whole power 
consists in discourse ; and, if any one wished to cavil, he 
might ask, Do you, then, call arithmetic rhetoric ? But I do 
not believe that you call either arithmetic or geometry by 
that name 7 

Gorg. You think rightly. 

-Soc. Then finish the answer to my question. Since rhe- 
toric is one of the arts which chiefly employ discourse, and, 
since there are others which do the same, explain to me on 
what subject it is that rhetoric employs discourse. Thus, if 
any one asked me, What is arithmetic ? I might answer, ai 
you did, It is one of the arts whose force consists in discourse. 
And, if he should further inquire, On what subject ? I should 
reply, On the subject of numbers. Since, then, rhetoric is 
one of the arts which effect their end wholly by means of 
discourse, what U the subject of the discourse which rhetoric 
employs? 
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old song, '' 



best, and the third is to be rich without guilt ?" 
Gorg. I have; butto what purpoge isrthis? 
Soc. Because the provide!* of the throe things which are 
praised^in the old song, viz., the physician, the teacher of 
gymnastics, and the man of business, might startup, and, first, 
the physician might say, Gorging deceives yon, Socrates ; it 
is not his art, bat mine, which relates to the greatest and best 
concerns of man. And, if 1 asked. Who are von who speak 
in this manner ? he would ^answer, A physician. And, if I 
rejoined, How do you prove the object of your art to be the 



manner, the gymnast and the man of business would each get 

Zthe claim of bit art to be the art which is conversant with 
greatest good. I should answer, But Gorgias contend* 
that his art produces a greater good to man than yours. 
They would then reply, And what is this good? Let Gor- 
gias answer. Consider yourself, then, to be interrogated 
both by them and by me, and answer, What is this which yon 
consider the greatest good to man, and of which you profess 
to be the artist? 

It is, replied Gorging, that which is really the greatest good, 
and which both enables men to be themselves free, and enables 
each, in his own state, to govern the rest. 

Sac. And what is this ? 



meeting of the people, and in every other political assembly. 
If you have this power, yon will hare the physician for your 
slave, and the man of bnsiness will transact business for the 
profit, not of himself, bnt of yon who are able to speak and 
persuade the multitude. 

Now, replied Socrates, yon appear to me to come near to 
an explanation what art yon consider rhetoric to be. If I 
understand you, rhetoric is that which works persuasion, and 
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Hear me, then, said Socrates : I persuade 'myself that if 
there is any person who convenes with soother, wishing to 
arrive at a real knowledge of the thing which the discussion 
relates to, I am such a person, and I wish you to be so. 

Gorg. What then 1 

Soc. I will tell yon. What, and on what topics this per- 
suasion is, which yoti say results from rhetoric, I do not 
clearly know ; and, though I certainly suspect, I will never- 
theless ask yon. Now, why do I, suspecting it myself, 
question yon, and not myself declare it ? Not on yonr ac- 
count, bat for the sake of the discussion, that it may proceed 
in such a manner as to make that about which we are talking 
clearest to us. Consider then, whether I interrogate you 
fairly. If I were to ask you, What painter is Xeuxis ? and 
yon were to answer, The man who paints animals ; might I 
not &irly ask yon, What animals, on what material? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Sac Because there are other painters who paint other 
animais. 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. But if nobody had ever painted animals except 
Xenxis, your answer would have been right? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, then, on the subject of rhetoric, tell me whether 
rhetoric is theonlyart which produces persuasion? What 
I mean is this : when a man teaches anything, does he per- 
suade people of that which he teaches, or not ? 

Gorg. He persuades more than anybody. 

Sac. To return to our former examples : does not arith- 
metic, and does not the arithmetician, teach us the properties 
of numbers '< 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. Then they persuade us? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. Then arithmetic also works persuasion? 

Gorg. So it seems. 

Soc. Then, if we are asked, What persuasion, and respect- 
ing what, we should answer, The persuasion which instructs 
ns respecting the properties of numbers. And, in like manner, 
we can show what persuasion, and on what matter, is wrought 
by each of the other arts which we mentioned ? 

Gory. Yes. 

Soc. Then rhetoric is not the only worker of persuasion ? 
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Gorg. True 

Soc. Then we may uk yon, what persuasion, and on what 
matter, is wrought by rhetoric 

Gorg. The persuasion of court* of justice and other assem- 
blies, and on the subject of the just and the unjust. 

Soc. I suspected that yon meant this kind of persuasion, 
and on this subject. But that you may not be surprised if I 
should hereafter ask you something which, like this, appears 
obvious, I do so in order that the argument may be carried 
straight through ; not on your account, hut that we may not 
accustom ourselves to anticipate each other's meaning by 
guess ; and that you may complete your exposition in your 

Gorg. Tou do very right. 

Soc. Let as then consider this. There is such a thing at 
toleara? 

Gorg. Ye*. 

Soc. And such a thing as to believe, 

Gorg. Tea. 

Soc. To believe and to learn, are these the same thing, or 
different things ? 

Gorg. Different things, I conceive-. 

Soc. Yon conceive rightly, as may be known from this: 
If you were asked, whether there are true belief and mlse be- 
lief, you would say, Yes ? 

Gorg. I should. 

Soc. But are there true knowledge and false knowledge? 

Gorg. No. 

Soc. Then, they are not the same thing? 

Gorg. They are not. 

Soc. But they who have learnt, and they whoonly believe, 
are both of them persuaded ? 

Gorg. They are. 

Soc. Shall we say, then, that there are two kinds of per- 
suasion ; the one affoidiug belief without knowledge, the 
other affording knowledge ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. Which sort of persuasion does rhetoric produce in 
courts of justice and other assemblies, respecting the just and 
the unjust? the sort which produces belief without know- 
ledge, or that which produces knowledge ? 

Gorg. Evidently that which produces belief 

Soc. Rhetoric, then, works the 
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the persuasion of knowledge, respecting the jut and the 
unjust? 
Gory. Yee. 

Soc. The orator, then, doeii not instruct courts of justice 
and other assemblies respecting the jut and the unjust, but 
only persuades them; for he could not, in a short time, in- 
struct a large assembly in Mich great matters ? 

Gorg. Certainly not. 

Sue. Let us see, then, what we are to think of rhetoric; 
for I do not know what to say about it. When an assembly 
is called together for the choice of physicians, or of ship- 
builders, or any other sort of artists, will the rhetorician, 
then, not offer his opinion ? for it is clear that, in ever; 
election, whoever is the greatest master of art ought to be 
chosen. If the question relate to the building of walls, or the 
construction of ports or docks, will the advisers be not the 
rhetoricians, but the engineers ? If it relate to the choice of 
generals, or the operations of warfare, will the men versed 
in military affairs advise, and the rhetoricians not ? Or how 
is it ? for, since you say that you are a rhetorician, and can 
make others bo, it U right to ask of you what belongs to your 
art. Consider me to be advancing your own interests also; 
for there are, perhaps, some persons here who wish to be- 
come your disciples. Imagine that you are asked by them, 
What shall we get by jour instructions f On what subject 
shall we be able to advise the State? On the just and the un- 
just only, or on the other matters also, which Socrates just 
now mentioned ? 

I will endeavour, answered Gorgias, to unfold to you 
clearly the whole power of rhetoric ; for you have well led 
the way. Ton know that the walls, and docks, and harbours 
of Athena were constructed by the advice of Themistocles, 
and of Pericles, not by that of the workmen. 

Sue. They say so of Themistocles ; and Pericles I have 
myself heard. 

Gorg. And when there is a choice to be made on these 
matters, you see that the orators are those who prevail, and 
carry the people along with them. 

Sac. It is the wonder which this excites in me that makes 
me so anxious to find out what is the power of rhetoric ; for 
when considered in this light, it appears a thjngof astonish- 
ing greatness. 

Gory. If you knew all, you would see that it comprises 
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•e yon a remarkable proof : — Often have I gone, with my 
brother and other physicians, to visit a sick man who would 
not take medicine or v undergo an operation ; and, whan the 
physician could not persuade him, I persuaded him, by no 
ether art than rhetoric. I affirm that, in any oily yon please, 
if a rhetorician and a physician were to contend, by discourse, 
in an assembly or meeting, as competitors for appointment 
to any office, the physician would be thought nothing of; the 
able speaker would be chosen, if he wished it ; and, if he 
became the rival of any other artist whatever, he would per- 
suade them to choose him in preference to the other ; for 
there is no subject on whieh a rhetorician would not speak 
more persuasively, than any other person, to a multitude. 
Bach and so great is the power of the art It should, how- 
ever, be need like any other power of subversion and over- 
throw. Such power ought not, because we possess it, to be 
therefore used against sal persons indiscriminately. It does 
not fallow, because a man has learnt to box, or to wrestle, or 
to fence, so as to be more than a match for friend or foe, that 
he should beat, and wound, and slay his friends ; neither, if 
when, by gymnastic exercises, a man has acquired strength 
and skid, he beats hie father, or his mother, or any of his 
relations or friends, ought we, therefore to abhor and expel 
from the State the teachers of Eymnastics and the fencing- 
masters. They communicated the art, that it might be" used 
justly, against the enemy and against wrong-doers, defen- 
sively, not for purposes of aggression ; but their pupils pervert 
the faculty, and turn their strength and their art to au im- 
proper use. We are not, however, to impute this, and the 
:y of it, to the art o# to the teaehers of the art, but 
imploy i* ill. The like is true with rhetoric. 
Au orator is able to speak to all men, and on any subject, so 
m to persuade the multitude ; bat he ought not to employ 
this faculty in depriving physicians or artificers of their re- 
putation, merely because he has tlic power to do so; he should 
use rhetoric, like any other power, with justice ; and if, hav- 
ing become a rhetorician, he employs his power and his art 
to do wrong, we should not abhor and banish the teacher, who 
gave the art for a good purpose, but him who employs it for 

Socrates thus replied i— I think, Gorgias, that you have 
experience of many discussions, and must have perceived 
thu, that men seldom know how jointly to examine and mark 
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out "the things about which 'they attempt to discuss ; and, 
having learnt and instructed themselves, so to break off the 
conversation. But, if the j dispute On any matter, and one of 
them charges the other with not speaking rightly or not 
clearly, they are angry and think that it is said in envy, and 
not in pursuit of the proposed object of discourse ; and they 
sometimes end by shamefully reproaching one another, and 
bandying such words as make the bystanders ashamed of 
themselves for having desired to listen to such men. Why 



do I say this ? Because what yon now say appears to 

very consistent with what yon previously said concerning 

rhetoric. Now, I am afraid to confute you, lest you soouldsup- 



Cthat I do il not from zeal to find the thing which w 
_ lest of, but in the spirit of contention against yon. Now, 
if yon are snch a person as I am, I should like to go on inter- 
rogating yon ; if not, I will let it alone. And what sort of 
a man am I ? one who wonld gladly he refuted, if I affirm 
what is not true ; and who would gladly refute, when another 
person does so ; but who would just as gladly be refuted as 
refute ; for I think it a greater good, by so much as it is a 
greater thing to be ourselves relieved from the greatest of 
evils flan to relieve another person ; and I conceive that 
there is no hitman evil so great as false opinion on the subject 
of which our present discourse treats. If, then,"you are a per- 
son of the same sort, let us continue ; but, if yon think we 
bad better leave off, we will. 

I, said Gorgias, profess to be such a person as yon describe; 
but, perhaps, we should consider the wish of those who are 
present. They, however, unanimously begged that th 



especially after he had undertaken to answer nil 
lot to be willing to continue, 
en, resumed Socrates, something in your discourse 
which surprises me. Ton say that yon can make any person 
vfho receives your instructions an orator capable of persuad- 
ing a multitude ; not producing knowledge in their minds, 
but belief. Yon said that, on the subject of the healthful or 
theunhealthfal, an orator wonld be more capable of persuad- 
ing than a physician. 

(Very. Certainly, in a multitude. 

Soc. In a mnltjtnde, is as much as to say, among those who 
do not know ; for those who do know, will not be persuaded 
by him better than by a physician. 
Gorg. Certainly. 
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more persuasive (hup one w 

Gorg. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Not being himself a physician? 

Gorg. No. 

Sot. And, therefore, being ignorant of those things which 
the physician knows ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. When, then, the orator is more persuasive than the 
physician, one who does not know is more persuasive among 
those who do not know, than one who does know ? 

Gory. This certainly follows. 

Soc. So it is, then, in all other arts. The orator and his art 
need not know how things really are; bat they hare invented 
a contrivance of persuasion, by which, among those who do 
not know, they appear to know more than those who do know. 

Gorg. Is it not, then, a great privilege, not learning any 
other art, but only this one, to be nowise inferior to the artists 
themselves ? 

Whether', replied Socrates, the orator is inferior or not 
inferior to other people, we shall examine by-and-by. At 
present let me inquire this : — Is the rhetorician situated in 
the same manner with respect to the just and unjust, the noble 
and disgraceful, the good and evil, as he is with respect to 
health, and the other subjects of the different arts ; viz., liim- 
Felf, not knowing what is good or evil, just or unjust, but 
having a contrivance of persuasion, so as to appear among 
those who do not know, to be more knowing than those who 
do ? Or is it necessary that he should really know these 
things, and should have learnt them before he comes to learn 
rhetoric from you? And pray, will you, the teacher of 
rhetoric, if you find him ignorant of these things, not teach 
him them, but only enable him, not knowing them, to seem 
to the vulgar to know them, and appear a good man without 
being soT Or are you not able to teach him rhetoric at all, 
unless he knows the real nature of these things beforehand? 
Or how is it? And pray unfold tome, as you just now said, 
the whole power of the art. 

Gorg. I conceive, that if he happened not to know these 
things, he would learn them likewise from me. 

Soc. If, then, you are to make any person a rhetorician, 
it is necessary that he should know the just and the unjust, 
either beforehand, or by your instructions ? 

Gorg. Tea. 
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Sec. Now, is not he who has learnt architecture, to ar- 
chitect? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. He who has learnt music, a musician? 

Gorg. Yea. 

Sac. He who hu learnt medicjne, a physician. And, to 
speak generally he who has learnt anything is that which 
the science he has learnt causes men to be ? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Sac. Then, by this reasoning, he who has learnt justice 
isjostf 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Soc. Then a rhetorician must be just f 

Gorg. Yes, 

Soc. But a just man acta justly? 

Gorg. Yea. 

Sac. And a just man must n 

Gorg. So it seems. 

Soc. Then a just man w 

Gorg. No. 

Sac. Bat we said that a 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. Then a rhetorician w 

Gorg. It appears not. 

Soc. Do you remember, now, that you said a short time 
ago, that, as a gymnast ought not to be blamed nor expelled 
from the State if a boxer or wrestler makes an ill use of his 
art, so if an orator uses rhetoric for a bad purpose, we ought 
not to reproach or banish the teacher of rhetoric, but the 
person who perverts it to unjust purposes ? 

Gorg. I did. 

Sac. But now it seans that a rhetorician cannot be unjust ? 

Gorg. It seems so. 

Sac. And it was observed before, that the subject of rhe- 
toric is discourse ; not discourse on numbers, but discourse 
on die just and the unjust? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Soc. When yon said this, I imagined that rhetoric could 
not be an unjust thing, since all its discourse is of justice ; 
but, when you afterwards said that an orator might employ 
rhetoric unjustly, I wondered, and, thinking the two asser- 
tions inconsistent, I said, that if you, like myself, tbought it 
a benefit to be refuted, it was worth while to continue the 
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a rg um e n t , bat, if not, it was better to leave it alone. And 
now, on further inquiry, -we have admitted that a rhetorician 
cannot possibly use rhetoric unjustly, or wish to do injus- 
tice. To discover bow this is, would require not a little 
conversation and discussion : 

[Here Polos breaks in ; and, as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding part of the dialogue how Socrates could otmdnet a 
respectihl and well-bred disputation, we shall now see in 
•r he could beat back an overweening and petu- 



rhetoric what you say ? Do yon 



1 not perceive that the advan- 
Gorgias is only owing to his 



a, because he did not like to confess the tru t h F 
He was ashamed not to profess that a rhetorician knows 
what is really just, and good, and noble, and that he, Gor- 
gias, if any one comes to htm ignorant of these things, can 
teach them. In consequence of this admission, something 
like a contradiction, perhaps, arose in his discourse ; the 
thing which always delights yon. Who do yon suppose • 
would not, if asked, affirm that he knows what is just, and 
can teach it ? But it is extremely unfair and ill-bred to drive 
any one into such a dilemma- 
Most excellent Polus, replied Socrates, the great use of 
having friends or sons is, that when we grow old and fall 
into error, yon younger men may set us right. If, therefore; 
Gorgisa and I have made any mistake, do yon correct it ; 
and, if any of our admissions appear to you improper, we 
will retract it, if yon will only guard against one thing. 
Poi. What thing? 

Sdc. That lengtbiness of discourse which you begun with. 
Pol What ! shall I not be allowed to say as much as 1 
please? 

See. You would be extremely ill-used, my good friend, 
if, coming to Athena, where there is greater freedom of 
speech than in any other city in Greece, you alone should 
not be suffered to participate in it But consider this, on the 
other band: if yon nuke long speeches, and do not choose 
---■■■ ■' -to you, should not I also 

allowed to go away and 
Ihe dia- 



ls question that is put to yon, should not I also 
« verr much ill-used if I were not allowed to go away and 
tot to listen to you? If you have a real regard for the dia- 



ls wrong in it, take back any of the a 



have been nude, and, by questioning u 

sod be refuted; for you profess to know what Gorgias know* 

do yon not? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. Then yon also invite persons t 
and undertake to answer them. ? 
s Pol. Certainly. 

Soc. Tb en do which you please ; interrogate, or answer. 

Pol. So I will. Tell me, Socrates, since you think that 
Gorgiaa cannot tell what rhetoric is, pray what do you con- 
sider it to be ? 

Hoc. Do yon ask me what art I consider it to be? 

Pol. I do. 

Soc. No art at all, to tell you the truth. 

Pol. What thing, then, do you call it? 

Sue. A thing which you, in a book which I lately read, 
profess to erect into an art. 

Pal. And what is it ? 

Soc. A kind of stall 

Pol, Rhetoric, then, according to you, is a kind of skill?, 

Sx. Yes, if you have no objection. 

Pol. Skill in what? 



of causing gratification ? 
Soc. What. Polus ! ha 






. have I yet told von what I say it is, 

ao that yon, should already ask me whether I do not think it 



a thing? 



gratify m 
Pol. I 



Did yon not tell me that it was a kind of skill ? 

you set such a value on gratification, will you 



I win. 

I. Ask me, then, what art I consider cookery to be. 
Pol. 1 ask yon, what art is cookery? 
Soc. None at all. 
Pol. What is it then ? 
Sbc. A kind of skill. 
Pol. Skill in what ? 

Soc. In gratification, and the production of pleasure. 
Pol. Are cookery and rhetoric, then, the same thins; ? 
Soc. No ; but they are branches of the same pursuit. 

I>„7 WI..I -...~..T. := ,!•„♦ S 



Pel. What pursuit is 
n afraid it w 



would be ill-bred to say the truth ; I 
Google 
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do not like to say it, on Gorgias's account, lest he should 
think thmt I am utilizing his profession. I do not know 
whether this is the rhetoric which Gorging professes ; for we 
conld not make out clearly in the former discussion what he 
understands by it : bnt what I call rhetoric, is a branch of a 
thing which i« not very admirable. What thing ? asked 
Gorgias. Speak, and do not imir. any reluctance on my 



. but belonging t 
and greatly fitted by nature for intercourse with men ; and 
I call it, in one word, Adulation, Of this pursuit there are 
many other branches, and cookery is one, which is thought 
to be an art, but, in my opinion, is no art, but a skill, and a 
routine. I call rhetoric and cosmetics (the toilet), and the 
pursuit of the sophist, other species of the same pursuit. 
There are that four branches of it, conversant with four 
different things. If Polus wishes to question me further, let 
him do bo ; Kir I have (old him that I consider rhetoric to 
be a branch of adulation, but not what branch; and he 
has overlooked that I have not yet answered his first ques- 
tion, though he goes on pressing me with a second, and asks 
me whether I think rhetoric a fine thing, before I have an- 
swered what it is. This is not fair, Polus ; if you wish to 
know, ask me what branch of adulation I affirm rhetoric to be. 
Pol. I do ask ; answer what branch it is. 

s the counterfeit of a 
branch of politics. 

Pol Well, then, do yon call it a noble or an ignoble thing ? 
" Soc. An ignoble thing ; for all had things I call ignoble, 
since I must answer you as if you already understood what 
I have been saying. 

By Jupiter t said Gorgias, neither do I myself understand 
what you mean. 

Soc. And no wonder, for I have not yet explained myself 
at all clearly ; but Polus is young and sharp, 

Leave him alone, returned Gorgias, and tell me how you 
consider rhetoric to be the counterfeit of a branch of politics. 

I will try, said Socrates, to explain what rhetoric seems 
to me to be ; and, if it be not so, Polos wilt refute me. There 
are such things as body and mind ? 

Gorgias answered, There are. 
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Sue. There is such a thing as a good habit of body or of 
mind? 

Goto. There is. 

Sac. And there U Bach a thing as an apparently good habit, 
which i* not really so. ' ,Many persons aeem to be in a good 
state of body, and no one bat a physician or a gymnast could 
readily perceive that they are not so. 

Gory. Trne. 

Sot. There are things, moreover, which cause the body 
and the mind to be apparently in a good state, without really 



and the mind to be appari 

iroprovingtheir conditioi 

Gorg. There are so. 



j. Now, then, I can more clearly explain my meaning. 

These two things, body and mind, form the subjects of two 
arts. The art which relates to the mind, I call Politics, or 
the Social Art. The art which relates to the body, I cannot 
call by any single name ; but the culture of the body, being 
itself one, has two branches, which are, gymnastics and me* 
dicine. Politics consist of the art of legislation, which cor- 
responds to gymnastics, and the art of judicature, which 
corresponds to medicine. Gymnastics and medicine, asthey 
relate to the same subject, have some things in common with 
each other, as have likewise judicature and legislation ; but 
they nevertheless have some differences. These, then, are 
four arts, which serve the body and mind, always having in 
view their greatest good. Adulation, perceiving this, I do 
not say knowing, but divining it, separates itself into four 
branches, and, decking itself in die garb of these' four arts, 
pretends to be that which it counterfeits ; not paying any 
regard to the greatest good, but baiting it- *" A - - ::Y •'- 



greatest pleasure, so as to deceive the unreflecting, and appear 
the most valuable of all things. Cookery puts on the sem- 
blance of medicine, and pretends to know what kinds of food 



re best for the body ; and, if a physician and a cook hi 
appear before children, or before men who are as unthinking 
as children, that it might be decided which of them best 
understood good and bad diet, the physician would starve for 
want of employment. This I call adulation, and I bold it 
to be a disgraceful thing. Polos, because it aims at the pleasant 
only, without regarding the greatest good ; and I affirm that 
it is not an art, but a mere skill, because it cannot give any 
account of the real nature of the things which it employ* ; 
nor, consequently, can it explain therause of the effects which 
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it produce*. I do not give the name of sit to that which 
cannot render a reason for what it enjoins. If yon doubt 
this, I am willing to contest it with yon. Cookery, then, 
counterfeits medicine. In like manner, cosmetics counter- 
feit gymnastics, being a tricky, ignoble, and illiberal practice, 
which deceives by artificial colour and smoothness and 
figure and dress ; and, by giving factitious beauty, prodaccs 
neglect of our own natural beauty, which is the result of 
Gymnastics. Not to be lengthy, I will say to yon, in geo- 
metrical language, that, as Cookery is to Medicine, bo hi Cos- 
metics to Gymnastics ; or, rather, as Cosmetics to Gymnastics, 
■oil the the pursuit of the sophist to the art of Legislation; 
and, at Cookery to Medicine, so is Rhetoric to the art of 
Judica t ure. These distinctions, at any rate, are real; al- 
though their pursuits, being nearly allied, are not (infre- 
quently blended together, and it is not possible always to 
distinguish accurately which of them is practised by any 
particular individual. Now, if the body were not governed 
by the mind, but governed itself; if Cookery and Medicine 
were not surveyed and discriminated by the mind, but were 
to be judged by the body, taking its own gratification, for the 
standard, no doubt the things which conduce to health, and 
those which conduce to the palate, the things which belong 
to Medicine, and those which belong to Cookery, would be 
all confounded together. Ton now therefore know what I 
assert Rhetoric to be ! the counterpart of Cookery. Rhetoric 
is to the mind what Cookery is to the body. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Translation of a passage from Plaf&s 'Gorgias.' 

Pf&us. So the n, Socrates, yon would not like that it should 
be allowed you to accomplish in the Slate whatever seems fit 
to yon, nor do yon feel envy when yon see a man killing, or 
imprisoning, or depriving of their property whomsoever be 
pleases ? 

Socrates. Do you mean justly or Unjustly? 

P. In whichever way it is done, is-it-not enviable? 

& ' It is not proper to envy the unenviable nor the misera- 
ble, but to pity them. 

P. What 1 do yon think it is thus with the person whom 
I describe ? 

S. Undoubtedly. 

P. Does he who kills whomsoever it seems best to him, 
and kills them justly, appear to yon miserable and pitiabte ? 

S. No ; bat neither does he appear enviable. 

P. Did you not, just now, call him miserable? 

S. Him who kills unjustly, I called miserable, and pitiable 
too; him who kills jostly, unenviable. 

P. Certainly, he who is killed unjustly is pitiable and 
miserable. 

S. Less so than his slayer, and less so than he who is slain 

1 KHowao? 

S. Because to do injury is the greatest of evils. 

P. The greatest ? Is it not a still greater evil to be in- 
jured? 

S. By no means. 

P. Would you prefer to be injured, rather than do an 

S. I should not prefer either ; but, if one or the other were 
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unavoidable, I should choose rather to be injured than to 

P. Would yon Dot consent to be a despot f 

S. If, by being a despot, you mean what I mean, I should 

P. I mean, as I said before, being allowed to do in the 
State whatever we think fit ; to kill, and banish, and do 
everything according to Onr will. 

S. Most excellent person, listen to me. Suppose that I 
were to go out into the market-place when it is full, with a 
poniard under my arm, and to say to you — Polus, I have ob- 
tained a splendid despotism ; for, if it seem good to me that 
any one of all these men should die, he will die upon the spot ; 
if I will that he should be wounded, be will be wounded j if 
that his cloak should ba torn, it will be torn ; *o great is my 
power in this State. And suppose that, you being incredulous, 
I were to show you my poniard. You would probably answer, 
that, by this account, everybody must be powerful ; for, in 
this way, any one might set fire to any house, or to the docks 
and all the vessels in the harbour, if he thought fit. But to 
be powerful does not consist in being able to do what we 
think fit. 



P. Sorely. 

8. What is it? 

P. That a person who acta thus must inevitably be 
punished. 

S. And to be punished is an e«l? 

P. Certainly. 

& Then it again appears to you, that to be powerful is 
good only when, doing what we think fit, we do what is for 
our benefit ; and this is what is meant by being powerful ; 
without thisj'it is evil, and is not power, but impotence * -" 

us consider further in this m " " -■ — ,; — hr - 

talking al 

Dtl 

P. Undoubtedly. 

SI This we are both of us agreed in? 
P. We are. 

S. In what cases do yon say it is better, and in what 
otherwise? Tell me where you draw the line. 
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P. Do yon, Socrates, answer this question yourself 

S. If you prefer to bo ft listener, I say, that when it in 
done justly it is better, and when unjustly, it is worse. 

/'. Could not s child refute what you now assert ? 

& I snail be very thankful to the child, and equally to to 
you, if you refute me, and free me from error. Do not be 
tired of doing a service to a friend, but refute. 

P. There is no) occasion to go very far back in order to 
refhte you. What happened only the other day is sufficient 
to prove that many unjust persons are happy- „ 

8. What are these things ? 

P. Do you see Archelaus, the king of Macedonia ? 

S. If I do not see him, I have heard of him. 

P. Does he appear to you happy or miserable ? 

S. 1 do not know ; for J have never conversed with the 

P. What 1 could yon know that he was happy by con- 
versing with him, and not otherwise ? 

S. Certainly not 

P. Then yon will say that yoti do not know whether the 
Great King (of Persia) is happy ? 

S. And I shall say truly ; for I do not know in what con- 
dition he is with respect to mental cultivation and justice. 

P. What? does all happiness consist in this ? 

& Ai I say, it does ; for I affirm that an excellent man of 
woman is happy, an unjust and wicked one wretched. 

P. Then Archelaus is wretched, by your account ? 

S. If he be unjust. 

P. Bat how can it be denied that he U unjust ? And here 
Polua relates a series of crimes, by which Archelaus bad risen 
to the throne, intermixing much sarcastic irony oi ' 



boa , 

tion, I praised you for being well versed in rhetoric, but said 
yon had neglected discussion. Is this the argument with 
which a child could confute me? Does this, in your opinion, 
refute my assertion, that an unjust man is not happy ? How; 
pray ? for I do not admit a word of what you have said. 

/'. Because you will not ; for you, in reality, think as I 
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& My good fri™d, yon attempt to refute me rhetorically, 
in the manner of what is called refutation in the courts of 
justice. In those courts, one man thinks that he refutes 
another if he can produce many witnesses of good reputation 
in behalf of what he says, while his adversary can produce 
only one, or none at all. Bat this sort of refutation is good 
for nothing, as respects truth ; for it sometimes happens that 
a great number of witnesses, and people who are thought to 
be of some worth, bear false witness. And now, on the sub- 
ject of which yon are speaking, very nearly all the Athenians, 
and foreigners too, will join in your assertion ; and, if yon 
wish to produce witnesses in proof that I am wrong, you may 
have NiciHE, if you please, and Aristocrates, and the whole 
family of Pericles, and, in short, any one you please in this 
city. But I, who am but one man, do not acknowledge it ; 
for you do not compel me to do bo, but attempt to bear me 
down, and deprive me of my substance, of the Truth, by 
producing false witnesses against me. 1, on the contrary, 
think I have done nothing, unless I can produce you, your- 
self, who are but one, as a witness on my side. Nor do I 
think that yon have accomplished any thing, unless I, one 
single person, bear witness in your behalf, without regard to 
any of the others. Yours is one kind of refutation, as you 
and many others think ; there is another kind, as I think. 
Let us compare them, and see whether they diner from one 
another. The things respecting which we are disputing are 
no trifling things, but are nearly those respecting which it is 
most honourable to know, and most disgraceful to be igno- 
rant ; for it is, in short, to know, or not know, who is, and 
who is not, happy. You think that a person who is unjust, 
and acts unjustly, may be happy. 

P. I do. 

& I say that it is not possible. This, then, is one point in 
dispute. Next : will a person who commits injustice be happy, 
if he be brought to justice and punishment ? 

P. By no means : in that case he would be most wretched. 

S. But, if he do not suffer punishment, he is happy ? 

P. Yea. 

& In my opinion, he who is unjust and commits injustice, 
is, in any case, miserable ; but more miserable if he be un- 
just and escane from punishment than if he be brought to 
justice and suffer punishment. You have refuted my first 
opinion, have yon not ? 
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P. Yes. 

S. 'Will you refute the second, too ? 

P. Thai, truly, U still more difficult to refute than tlio 
first. 

S. Not difficult, but impossible ; for the truth cannot be 
refuted. 

P. Hot ? If a man is detected aiming unjustly at the 
tyranny, and, being put to the rack, and hewed in piece*, and 
has Me eyes burnt out, and, after Buffering, both m himself 
and in his wife and children, the uttermost insult and con- 
tumely, is at hut impaled or crucified, will he be more happy 
than if he succeeds in his enterprise, and, attaining despotic 
power, continues master of the State to the end of his days, 
envied and felicitated both by his countrymen and by fo- 
reigners F Is this what yon say it is impossible to refute ? 

5 Yon are inveighing now, and not refuting, as a little 
while ago you were calling witnesses. But, pray, refresh 
my memory ; are you supposing him to aim unjustly at the 
^rranny? 

P. Certainly. 

S. Then neither of them, neither he who is punished, nor 
he who escapes, is the more happy ; for of two miserable 
persona, it cannot be said that either is the happier ; but he 
who escapes and attains the tyranny, is the more wretched. 
What is this, Polns ? do yon laugh ? Is this another mode of 
refutation, when any thing is asserted, to laugh, instead of 
answering it ? 

P. Do yon not think yooiself answered, when you say 
what no person in the world would ray except yourself ? Ask 
any of the by -s tandem. 

Socrates replied : I am no politician, and last year, when 
it fell to me by lot to be a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and when the turn came for my tribe to preside, 
and it was my duty to take the votes, 1 was laughed at for 
not knowing how to do it. Do not, therefore, bid me take 
the votes of the by-standers; but, if you cannot produce a 
better refutation of what I assert than this, let me take my 
turn, and try to show yon what I consider to be a refutation ; 
for I know how to produce one witness in proof of my asser- 
tion, viz., the person with whom I am speaking ; but the 
large number I let alone. I know now to take the vote of 
one person ; bat with the many I do not converse. Let us 
see, therefore, whether you are willing, in your turn, to sub- 
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nut yourself to refutation by answering the qnes t i otu which 
are asked of yon : for my opinion is, that both you and I, 
and all men, consider it a greater evil to do an injury than to 
suffer one, and to be unpunished than to be punished. 

P. And I say, that neither I, nor any other person, U of 
that opinion. Would you, yourself, rather be injured than 

. & And yon, too, -and every one. 
P. No such thing. 
& Then, will yon answer? 
.P. Tea i for I greatly desire to hear what yon will find 



injured, or to injur 
P. To be injured. 

& Which do yon think the more ignoble, to I 
or to injure? Answer me. 

P. To injure. 

S. Then, if it be more ignoble, it is more evil. 

P. By no means. 

S. 1 understand ; 
Good, Ignoble and E 

P. Certainly not. 

S. Listen, then. When yon call anything noble, "a* a 
noble countenance, or air, or figure, or voice, or oonduct, 
what is it that yon look to in calling them noble ? Do yon 
not, for instance, affirm of a man, that he has a noble person, 
either on account of some use to which his person is subser- 
vient, or of some pleasure which it produces to those who see 
it ? Can you assign any other reason ? 

P. I cannot. 

5. And are not all noble voices and persons, and so forth, 
called so, either on account of some pleasure or some utility, 
or both? 

P. Yea, 

S. And what is noble in conduct and action, is called 
noble on no other account, but either because it is useful, or 
agreeable, or both ? 

P. So it appears to me. And you define the noble well, 
when yon define it by the Pleasant and the Good. 

8. Then, the ignoble must be defined by tb* —■"■— J— *** 
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P. Ofnfwewity. 

5. When, therefore, of two noble things, one is the nobler, 
it is so because it excels the Other in fragrant* , or usefulness, 
or in both? 

P. Certainly. 

& And when, of two ignoble things, the one is more ig- 
noble than the other, it is so by exceeding it either in pain, 
in evil, or in both? 

P. Yes. 

S. Let u» now call to mind what wm «aid respecting In- 
juring and Being Injured. Did you not nay, that to ba in- 
jured was more evil, bat to injure, more ignoble ? 

P. I did. 

SI Then, if to injure be more ignoble than to be injured, 
it must either be mora painful, or more evil, or both? 

P. No doubt. 

1 Let us then consider, in the first place, Is to injure more 



painful than to be injured ? Does the person who doe* at 
jury suffer more pain than he who undergoes i" 
P. Certainly not. 



!. It does not, then, exceed in painfullness? 
" P. No. 

& If not in painfulness, certainly not in both ? . 

P. So it seems. 

& Then it must exceed in evil ? 

P. It appears bo. 

S. Then, to injure is more evil than to be injawd? 

P. It is evident. 

& It was admitted some time ago by yon, in behalf of 
yourself, and of mankind in general, that to injure is more 
ignoble than to be injured ? 

P. Yes. 

& And now it has appeared to be more evil ? 

P. It has. 

S. Would you, then, prefer that which is more ignoble 
and more evil, to that which is less so ? Do not fear to an- 
swer ; for you will receive no hurt, bat nobly give yourself up 
to the argument, as to a physician, and either admit or deny 
my proposition. 

P. I would not prefer it 

S. Would any one ? 

P. According to this argument, it would appear not. 
, S. I spoke truth, then, when I said, that neither you, nor 

M 4 
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I, nor any one, would choose rather to do than to suffer an 
injury ; for it is a greater evil ? 

P. It seems so. 

S. Yon see, then, the difference between this mode of re- 
futation and the other. Ton had the suffrages of all the 
world, except me ; but I am contented with the suffrage and 
testimony of you alone, and, having taken yoor vote, I have 
nothing to say to the others. So much for this. Let us now 
consider the other question, Whether to commit injustice, 
and be punished, is, as you thought, the greatest of evils, or, 
as 1 thought, a less evil than impunity. To commit injustice, 
and be punished, is the same thing as to be punished justly, 
is knot? 

P. It is. 

S. Can it be denied, that whatever is just is noble, in so 
far as it is just f Consider, and say. 

P. It seems to me that it is so. 

S. And consider this, likewise : if anything acts, is it not 
necessary that there should be something which is acted 

F. Certainly. 

S. And is not the one acted upon in the same manner in 
which the other acts ? For example, if you strike, there must 
be something which is struck ? 

P. Yes. 

S. And, if yon strike hard, the thing which is struck is 
struck hard T 

P. Certainly. 

S. Then that which is acted upon, is affected in the same 
manner in which the thing which acts affects. Whatever the 
agent acts, the patient suffers the same ? 

P. I admit it. 

5. Now, whether is to suffer punishment a mode of acting. 



P. Certainly, by the punisher. 
S. But he who punishes tightly, punishes justly f 
P. Yes. 

S. Then he acts justly? 
P. Certainly. 

S. Then he who is punished, ii punished justly. But what 
s just, we have agreed, is noble? 



S. Then the agent who "punishes does what is noble, and 
be patient who is punished suffers what is noble ? 
P. Te 



P. So it 

S. Then he U benefited? 

P. Yes. 

8. In what way ? I (appose by becoming to & better state 
of mind, if he is punished justly t 

P. It is probable. 

S. Then tie who suffers punishment gets rid of thence of 
the mind? 

P. Yes. 

S. Does he not, then, get rid of the greatest of all evils? 
Let lis look at it thus : Is there an; possible vice or badness 
in our pecuniary condition, except poverty ? 

S. In our bodily condition, is there any possible defect, 
except weakness, and disease, and deformity, and so forth ? , 

P. None. 

S. Is there not, also, a vicious state of the mind ? 

P. There is. 

S. And does not this consist of injustice, and ignorance, 
and cowardice, and so forth ? 

P. Yes. 

S. Then yon have enumerated the three characteristic 
■sices of the estate, the body, and the mind ; and these are, 
poverty, disease, and injustice ? 

P. Yes. ' 

S. And which of these vices is the most ignoble ? Is it not 
injustice and, generally speaking, the vice of the mind ? 

P. By far. 

S. And, if it is the most ignoble, it is the worst ? 

P. How so? 

S. The most ignoble is either the most painful, the most 
detrimental, or both ; as results from our previous admis- 

» of the mind, have 
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been granted by us to be the mo«t ignoble of all kinds of 
TO*! 

A Ye*. 

8. Then it most be either the most painful, of tie most 
pernicious, or both F 

P. It must 

S. Now, is injustice, or intemperance, or cowardice, or 
Ignorance, mors excruciating than poverty or sickness ? 
, P. I apprehend not. 

S. Then the sice of mind most surpass the vices of the 
body and of the estate, to an extraordinary degree, in mis- 
iliiiimisnr**. if it does not surpass them in palDlulnen ? 

8. But that -which surpasses all things in miscbievoiisnMs 
must he the greatest of evils? 

P. Yes. 

8. Then injustice, and intemperance, and, in a word, the 
tie* of the mind, is the greatest of evils? 

F. So it appears. 

8. What art is it that cures us of poverty? Is it not that 
of the man of business? 

P. It is. 

S. And what art cures of disease ? Is it not medicine? 

P. Undoubtedly. 

8. And what art cures m of wickedness and injustice ? If 
this be not immediately obvious, let us look at it in another 
way. To whom do we hand over whose bodies are dis- 
ordered? 

P. To the physician. 

8. And to whom do we hand over those who are unjust 
and lawless? 

P. You mean, to the magistrate. 

S. la order to suffer punishment? 

P. Yes. 

& And those who punish rightly, do so by the exercise of 

P. They do. 

S. The art of the man of business, then, rids us of poverty; 
medicine rids us of disease ; legal justice rids oa of injustice 
and intemperance ? 

P. So it seems. 

8. Which of these three, then, is the most noble? 

P. Justice, by far. 
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S. Then it either produces the neatest pleasure, or the 
greatest benefit, or both ? 
P. Yes. 
S Is it a pleasant thing to be tinder thu hands of the 

8. But it is useful r 

P. Yes. 

.S". For it cares us of a great evil ; so that It Is for ow 
good to suffer the pain, and receive health P 

P. Undoubtedly. 

S. But whether U he most happy who undergoes medical 
treatment, or he who has not been ill at all 1 

P. Certainly the latter ; for happiness is not to get rid of 
an evil, but never to have had it. 

S. But of two persons who have a malady, either of the 
body or of the mud, which is the mast miserable, he who 
undergoes medical treatment, and is cored, or he who under- 
goes no medical treatment, and continues ill ? 

P. The last is the most miserable. 

S. But to suffer punishment wss, we admitted, to be freed 
from the wont of evils, vis., wickedness ? 

P. It was. * 

S. For punishment chastens men, and makes them more 
just, and is a kind of medicine for the vice of the mind? 

P. Yes. 

S. He, then, is happiest who has not the vice of the mind ; 
the next happiest is he who is cared of it, via., he who is re- 
proved and undergoes punishment. He who is afflicted with 
injustice, and is not cured, has the worst life of all ; and that 
is, he who commits the greatest dimes, with the greatest 
success, and escapee all reproof, and all punishment ; as yon 
gay is the case with Archelaus, and other despots and orators r 

P. So it appears. 

S. For their case is like that of a person afflicted with the 
wont diseases, who should so manage as never to be punished 
by physicians for the vicious state of his body, by undergoing 
medical treatment, being afraid, like a child, of catting and 
burning, because it is painful. Do you not think so ? 

P. fdb. 
' S. And, being ignorant, it would seem, of the value of 
health, and the excellence which belongs to the body, those 
who fly from punishment appear, from our admissions, to be 
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in n similar situation : the; see the painfulness of it, bat are 
blind to the utility, and know not bow much more wretched 
it in to be afflicted with an unsound mind than with an un- 
sound bod;., They, therefore, use alt means which may aid 
them in escaping from punishment and from cnre, by collect- 
ing money, and obtaining friends, and acquiring the power 
of persuasion. But, if our admissions were correct, do you 
see what follows, or shall we state it particularly ? 

P. If you have no objection. 

" *- "it injustice and doing injarr the greatest of evils, 
it the cure of it, impunity the permanence of it, to 



one, to be unjust with impuuity, the greatest of all f 

P. So it appears. 

S. If this be the case, what, then, is the great use of rheto- 
ric ? It appears, from our admissions, that it is, most of all, 
incumbent upon every one to guard himself against the evil 
of injustice ? 

P. Certainly. 

S. But, if he, or any one in whom he takes interest, should 
commit injustice, he ought voluntarily to court a speedy 
punishment, and go to the magistrate, as he would do to the 
physician, as mat as he can, in order that the disease ma; not 
become inveterate by age, and taint his constitution, and he 
incurable. Does not this necessarily follow from our former 
admissions ? 

, P. What else can we say? 
' & Rhetoric, then, is of no use to us for defending our Own 
injustice, or that of our friends, or oar country. We ought, 
OH the contrary, to accuse ourselves in the first instance, and 
next our relatives and our friends, and not to conceal our 
transgressions, but bring them to light, that we may suffer 
punishment, and be restored to health ; not caring fin- the 
pun, but, if we have merited stripes, giving ourselves np to 
the stripe; if imprisonment, to the prison; if death, to death ; 
and, employing rhetoric for the accusation of ourselves, and 
of those who are dear to us, that their guilt may be made 
manifest, and they may be freed from the greatest of evils, 
that of injustice. Is it not so ? 

P. It appears to me extremely paradoxical ; but, from our 
previous admissions, it cannot, perhaps, be escaped from. 

: .C.OO^IC 
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APPENDIX C. 

Translation of a passage in Plato's 'Ion' 



Jon. I cannot refute yon, Socrates ; but of this I am con- 
scious to myself: that I excel all men in the copiousness and 
beauty of my illustrations of Homer, as all who have heard 
me will confess ; and, w ith respect to other poets, I am de- 
serted of this power. It is for yon to consider what may be 
the cause of this distinction. 

Socrates. I will tell you, O Ion, what appears to me to be 
the cause of this inequality of power. It is that you are not 
master of any art for the illustration of Homer ; but It is a 
divine influence which mores you, like that which resides in 
tbe stone called magnet by .Euripides, and Heraclea by toe 
people ; for not only does this stone possess the power of 
attracting iron rings, but it can communicate to them the 
power of attracting other rings; so that you may see some- 
times a long chain of rings, and other iron substances, at- 
tached and suspended, one to the other, by this influence. 
And, as the power of the stone circulates through all the 
links of this series, and attaches each to each, so the Hose, 
communicating, through those^ whom she has first inspired, 
to all others capable of sharing in the inspiration, the influ- 
ence of that first enthusiasm creates a chain and a succes- 
sion ; for the authors of those great poems which we admire 
do not attain to excellence through the rules of any art, 
but they utter their beautiful melodies of verse in a slate of 
inspiration, and, as .it were, po.ises.ietl by a spirit not their 
own. Thus the composers of lyrical poetry create those ad- 
mired songs of theirs in a state of divine insanity, like the 
Corybantes, who lose all control over their reason, in the 
enthusiasm of the sacred dance ; and, during this superna- 
tural possession, are excited to the rhythm and harmony 
which they communicate to men. Like the Bacchantes, 



who, when possessed by (he God, draw hone; and milk from 
the liters, in which, when they come to their senses, they find 
nothing bat simple water ; for the souls of the poets, as 
poets tell na, have this peculiar ministration in the world : 
The; tell ni that then souls, flying like bees from flower to 
flower, and wandering over the gardens and the meadows, 
and the honey-flowing fountains of the Muses, return to us 
laden with the sweetness of melody; and, arrayed as they are 
in the plumes of rapid imagination, they speak truth ; for a 
Poet Is indeed a thing ethenally light, winged, and sacred, 
nor can he compose an; thing worth calling poetry until he 
becomes inspired, and, as it were, mad, or whilst any reason 
remains in him ; for whilst a man retains any portion of 
the thing called reason, he is utterly incompetent to produce 
poetry, or to vaticinate. Thus, those who declaim various 
and beautiful poetry upon any subject, as, for instance, upon 
Homer, are not enabled to do so by art or study ; but every 
rhapsodist or poet, whether dithyrambic, encomiastic, choral, 
epic, or iambic, is excellent in proportion to the extent of his 
participation in the divine influence, and the degree in which 
the Muse itself has descended on him. In other respects, 
poets may be sufficiently ignorant and incapable ; for they 
do not compose according to any art which they hare ac- 

Suired, but from the impulse of the divinity within them ; 
it, did they know an; rules of criticism, according to which 
they could compose beautiful verses upon one subject, they 
would be able to exert the same faculty with respect to all 
or any other. The God seems purposely to have deprived 
aUpoets, prophets, and soothsayers, of every particle of reason 
and understanding, the better to adapt them to their employ- 
ment as his ministers and interpreters ; and that we, their 
auditors, ma; acknowledge that those who write so beauti- 
fully are possessed, and address us, inspired by the God. 
Tynnicus the Chaltsdeau is a manifest proof of this ; for he 
never before composed any poem worthy to be remembered, 
and yet was the author of that pecan which everybody sings, 
and which excels almost every other hymn, and which he 
himself acknowledges to have been inspired by the Muse. 
And thus, it appears to me, that the God proves beyond a 
doubt, that these transcendent poems are not human, aa the 
work of men, but divine, as coming from the God. Poets, 
then, are the interpreters of the divinities, each being pos- 
sessed by some one deity; and, to make this apparent, the 
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God designedly inspire* the went poets with the snMimest 
verse. Dues it seem to you that I am in the light, O Ion? 

Ion. Yes, by Jupiter 1 my mind is enlightened by your 
words, O Socrates ; and it appears to me that great poets in- 
terpret to us through some divine election of the God. 

Socrates. And do not you rhapsodists interpret poets-l 

Ion. We do. 

Socratn. Thus yon interpret me interpreters? 

Ion. Evidently. 
■ Socrates. Remember this, and tell me ; and do not conceal 
that which I ash. When you declaim well, and strike your 
audience with admiration ; whether you sing of Ulysses rush- 
ing upon the threshold of his palace, discovering himself to 
the suitors, and pouring his shafts out at his feet ; or of 
Achilles assailing Hector ; or those affecting passages con- 
cerning Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam, are you then 
self-possessed ? or, rather, are yon not rapt, and filled with 
such enthusiasm by the deeds yon recite, that yon fancy 
yourself in Ithaca or Troy, or wherever else the poem trans- 
ports you? 

Ion. You speak most truly, Socrates, nor will I deny it ; 
for, when I recite of sorrow, my eyes fill with tears; and 
when of fearful or terrible deeds, my hair stands on end, and 
my heart beats fast. 

Socrates. Tell me, Ion, can we call hi it in his senses who 
weeps while dressed in splendid garments and crowned with 
a golden coronal, not losing any of these things ? and is filled 
with fear when surrounded by ten thousand friendly persons, 
not one among whom desires to despoil or injure him ? 

Ion. To say the truth, we could not. 

Socrates. Do you often perceive your audience moved 
also? 

Ion. Many among them, and frequently. I standing on 
the rostrum see them weeping, with eyes fixed earnestly on 
me, and overcome by my declamation. I have need so to 
agitate them ; for, if they weep, I laugh, taking their money ; 
if they should laugh, I must weep, going without it. 

Socrates. Do you not perceive that four auditor is the 
last link of that chain which I have described as held together 
through the power of the magnet ? Yon rhapsodists and 
actors are the middle links, of which the poet is the first— 
and through all these the God influences whichever miudhe 
selects, as they conduct this power one to the other ; and thus. 
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M ring! from the stone, so hangs a Ions series of chorus- 
dancers, teachers, and disciples from the Muse. Some poets 
we influenced by one Muse, some by another : we call them 
possessed, and this word really expresses the troth ; for they 
are held. Others, who are interpreters, are inspired by the 
first links, the poets, and are filled with enthusiasm, some by 
one, some by another; some by Orpheus, some by Musieos, 
but the greater number are possessed and inspired by Homer. 
Yon, O Ion, are inflnencea by Homer. If yon recite the 
works of any other poet, yon get drowsy, and are at a loss • 
what to say ; but, when you hear any of the compositions of 
that poet you are roused, your thoughts are excited, and you 
crow eloquent ; for what you say of Homer is not derived 
from any art or knowledge, but from divine inspiration and 
possession. As the Corybantes feel acutely the melodies 01 
him by whom they are inspired, and abound with verse and 
gesture for his songs alone, and care for no other ; thug, yon, 
U Ion, are eloquent when you expound Homer, and are 
barren of words with regard to every other poet. And this 
explains the question yon asked, wherefore Homer, and no 
other poet, inspires yon with eloquence. It is that you are 
thus excellent in your praise, not through science, but from 
divine inspiration. 
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